FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

Febroary  2.  1931. 

THE  CONFERENCE  AND  AFTER 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Winterton,  P.C.,  M.P. 

IN  my  article  in  last  month’s  Fortnightly  Review  I 
attempted  to  define  the  general  conditions  in  which 
a  Federal  Constitution  for  India  would  be  possible 
and  desirable.  It  was  my  assertion  that  unless  the  Con¬ 
ference,  by  general  agreement  among  the  parties  to  it, 
accepts  those  conditions,  it  will  obviously  have  failed  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  a  Federal  structure  upon  which  Parlia¬ 
ment  can  erect  the  actual  building.  How  far  agreement 
has  been  reached  and  what  are  the  chances  of  final  settle¬ 
ment  at  the  time  of  writing,  I  will  discuss  later.  But  I 
want,  at  the  outset,  to  elaborate  in  greater  detail  than  was 
possible  in  my  last  article,  the  advantages  of  a  Federated 
All-India. 

It  is  right  and  timely  to  do  so  since,  whether  the  Con¬ 
ference  fails  or  succeeds,  the  ideal  of  this  Greater  Federa¬ 
tion,  once  projected  as  it  has  been  in  the  last  few  weeks, 
must  continue  to  occupy  the  chief  place  on  the  stage  of 
Indian  politics.  The  “  Independent  India  ”  of  the 
Extremists,  difficult  enough  to  achieve  in  any  event,  would 
be  a  complete  impossibility  with  the  Indian  States  still 
owning  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown.  Equally,  the 
immediate  “  Dominion  Status  ”  of  the  “  Moderates,”  or, 
as  perhaps  I  should  say,  the  “  More  Moderate  Extremists,” 
is  difficult  to  visualise  with  the  Indian  States  excluded, 
because  of  the  acute  difficulties  which  would  arise  over 
such  matters  as  railways,  customs,  and  ports.  The  pro¬ 
blems  which  arise  from  these  matters  are  not  easy  of  adjust¬ 
ment  now,  as  the  Butler  Committee  Report  shows  ;  if 
British  India  had  complete  control  of  her  own  internal 
affairs,  and  the  Indian  States  the  control  of  their  affairs 
which  they  exercise  at  present,  chaos  would  ensue  without 
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some  form  of  federation.  The  much-abused  political 
department  of  the  Government  of  India  would  have  no 
power  to  approach  the  Department  of  Commerce  as  it 
does  now  when  fiscal  or  commercial  questions  which  affect 
the  two  Indias  arise. 

In  the  past,  the  Secretary  of  State  has  often  had  to  decide 
the  issue  where  conflicting  claims  have  arisen  between 
British  India  and  the  States.  Not  in  all  such  cases  has  he 
had  to  issue  orders  ;  it  may  happen  that  the  Government 
of  India,  through  the  Viceroy,  asks  for  guidance  and 
advice.  The  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  expert  assistance 
of  his  official  advisers  and  the  ripe  wisdom  of  his  Council, 
tenders  that  guidance  and  advice  ;  thus  he  acts  as  a  most 
valuable  and  impartial  arbitral  authority.  Parenthetically, 
I  may  here  remark  that  few  institutions  in  recent  years  have 
been  so  fatuously  attacked  as  the  India  Council.  I  have 
even  met  men  who  have  held  High  Office  in  India  who  were 
completely  ignorant  of  the  true  value  of  the  Council.  It 
had  never  occurred  to  them  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  possesses  a  unique  advantage  over  his  Cabinet 
colleagues  in  having  within  the  walls  of  his  office  a  body  of 
men,  in  addition  to  Departmental  Officers,  who  can  advise 
him  in  debate  or  in  private  from  a  store-house  of  knowledge 
of  India  individually  averaging  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  : 
compared  with  such  wide  experience,  the  weight  of  the 
impressions  and  opinions  gathered  by  a  Presidency- 
Governor  or  even  a  Viceroy  in  the  five  years*  tenure  of  his 
office,  contrasts  unfavourably. 

All  that  I  have  said  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  of 
course,  merely  exemplifies  the  simple  concrete  fact  that 
the  geographical  entity  which  is  called  India  is  at  present 
still  held  together  by  the  system  of  control  and  direction  by 
Great  Britain  which  has  been  fashioned  out  of  the  original 
East  India  Company’s  functions.  The  amount  of  control 
and  direction  has  been  greatly  relaxed  in  recent  years  by 
the  reforms  and  other  circumstances,  and  whatever  happens 
in  the  next  few  months,  the  degree  of  supervision  will 
continue  to  lessen.  Thus,  sooner  or  later,  the  point  must 
come  when  India  and  Great  Britain  will  have  to  decide 
what  alternative  authority  is  to  exercise,  not  for  a  part  of 
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India,  but  for  the  whole,  that  ultimate  superintendence  of 
her  destiny  which  is  now  vested  in  the  Governor-General 
and  his  Council,  and  Parliament  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Because  it  is  that  superintendence,  however  lightly  exercised, 
which  prevents  India  from  splitting  as  China  has  split ; 
which  permits  so  many  diversities  of  races  and  wholly 
different  forms  of  Government  to  exist  side  by  side  within 
the  same  sphere. 

A  weekly  journal  of  which  I  am  a  reader,  has,  for  months 
past,  been  urging  the  sentimental  and  psychological  side 
of  future  Indian  Governance  :  that  a  bureaucracy,  largely 
alien,  however  efficient  and  honest,  will  never  satisfy  an 
India  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  : 
that  Western  superiority  is  no  longer  a  doctrine  which  is 
generally  accepted  in  the  East :  that  more  and  more  Indians 
are  becoming  Nationalist,  even  if  in  a  vague  and  general 
way  :  that  with  memories  of  the  War  and  self-determina¬ 
tion  still  retained,  the  governance  of  India  from  London, 
even  in  the  very  modified  degree  of  to-day,  compared  with 
twenty  years  ago,  must  be  increasingly  difficult.  This  also 
is  the  common  theme  of  Indian  politicians.  As  statements 
of  facts  these  things  are  all  true,  but  it  is  mischievous  to  a 
degree  for  an  English  periodical  claiming  to  be  responsible 
to  use  these  facts  as  an  argument  for  submission  to  the 
Indian  point  of  view — looking  at  the  matter  through  Indian 
eyes,  I  think  the  particular  journal  calls  it — unless  they  are 
related  to  another  fact ;  by  that  I  mean  the  situation  as  it 
is.  If  you  are  going  to  alter  the  edifice  by  removing  the 
cement  that  at  present  holds  the  vast  structure  together, 
you  must  put  something  in  its  place,  or  India  will  become 
as  fragmented  as  is  the  land  of  her  peasants.  The  only 
possible  ultimate  solution  lies  in  Federalism  for  All-India 
once  the  supervisory  control  of  Britain  is,  for  effective 
purposes,  removed.  I  repeat  that  it  is  reprehensible  to 
play  on  the  feelings  of  Indians,  and  titivate  their  amour- 
propre  by  accepting  with  effusion  their  premises  unless, 
at  the  same  time,  one  postulates  the  conditions  in  which 
their  aims  can  be  obtained  and  a  lasting  system  in  substitu¬ 
tion  of  the  present  one  erected.  The  present  Government 
is  also  not  free  from  reproach  in  this  matter. 
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It  conspicuously  failed  to  give  a  lead  of  any  kind  towards 
a  possible  solution  before  the  Conference  assembled,  and 
at  the  opening  session  its  head,  the  Prime  Minister,  indulged 
in  vague  honorific  declamations  which  I  refuse  to  believe 
serve  a  useful  purpose  even  in  this  age  of  “  sop.” 

It  may  be  asked  why  this  supreme  issue  has  not  been 
clear  long  ago  ?  How  could  anyone  hope  to  fit  the  Princes 
into  a  self-governing  India  unless  they  and  their  States 
formed  a  part  of  it  ?  Why  then  did  the  Montagu-Chelms- 
ford  Act  scarcely  indicate  at  all  the  road  to  be  followed  in 
this  connection,  though  the  creation  of  the  Chamber  of 
Princes  showed  the  importance  attached  to  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  that  order  in  the  general  scheme  at  some  distant 
date  ? 

To  answer  the  question  one  must  consider  the  personality 
and  point-of-view  of  Mr.  Montagu  as  well  as  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  times  in  which  the  Reform  Act  was  passed. 
Mr.  Montagu’s  detractors  have  often  been  grossly  unfair  to 
him,  but  they  are  correct  when  they  state  that  he  approached 
the  Indian  problem  from  an  Asiatic  angle.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  they  explain  this  by  saying  he  was  a  Jew,  they  are 
being  unjust  and  wounding  to  a  great  community,  as  well 
as  to  Mr.  Montagu.  Because  the  implication  is  that  Jews, 
in  high  position  of  State,  cannot  have  the  same  standard  of 
values  or  viewpoint  as  an  Englishman,  even  if  their  forbears 
have  lived  here  for  hundreds  of  years.  Such  an  assertion 
is  palpably  untrue.  Mr.  Montagu  joined  intellectual 
distinction  and  remarkably  quick  perception  to  great 
idealism  and  sincerity.  He  suffered  fools  ungladly,  was 
highly-stnmg  and  usually  impatient,  and  was  determined 
to  attain  the  end  which  he  had  in  view,  that  of  a  new  system 
of  Government  in  India,  and  a  new  attitude  to  India  and 
Indians — in  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  Thus,  many 
important  details,  lines  of  demarcation  on  the  one  hand, 
and  points  of  coalescence  on  the  other,  were  left  unsettled. 
It  is  too  early,  in  my  opinion,  to  judge  if  he  was  right  or 
WTong  to  press  on  with  the  scheme  as  he  did,  and  have 
legislative  effect  given  to  it,  or  whether  he  should  have  given 
himself  further  time  to  work  out  certain  aspects  of  it.  I 
think,  like  many  men  of  his  temperament,  he  did  not  think 
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his  mortal  or  political  life  would  be  a  long  one,  and  in  that 
view  he  was  right.  He  felt  he  must  hurry.  I  believe  I  am 
doing  no  injustice  to  Indians  in  public  life  to  say  their 
attitude  is  usually  the  same.  They  also  cannot  afford  to 
wait. 

In  his  qualities  and  defects  he  resembled  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  Indian  politicians.  He  was  “  simpatico  to 
them,  they  to  him.  Critics  of  these  same  politicians  do 
not  always  realise  that  it  is  very  common  for  them  to  have 
a  passionate  admiration  for  British  institutions,  coupled 
with  an  intense  distaste  for  the  control  of  Great  Britain 
in  many  matters  in  India.  Cynics  assert  that  it  is  because 
they  want  that  control  for  themselves.  I  prefer  to  think 
that  the  best  of  them  genuinely  believe  that  the  British 
democratic  system  is  a  fine  one,  should  be  applied  to  India, 
but  will  never  be  so  applied  except  through  the  complete 
agency  of  Indians.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Montagu  shared  these  views  up  to  the  hilt. 

How  did  all  this  affect  the  position  of  the  Princes  and 
their  States  at  the  time  of  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  Act  ? 
The  answer  is  simple.  Sympathetic,  as  many  of  them  were, 
to  the  ideas  of  a  self-governing  India  in  the  fullness  of  time, 
few,  if  any,  of  them  in  those  days  were  prepared  to  accept 
for  their  States  democratic  self-Govemment,  which  was, 
and  is,  the  ostensible  aim  of  British  Indian  politicians. 
Still  less  were  they  prepared  to  accept  the  dominance  of  the 
clever  lawyers  and  others  then  prominent  and  powerful 
in  British  India.  They  thought,  with  justice,  that  some  of 
these  men  were  anxious  merely  to  substitute  an  Indian 
oligarchy,  narrowly  confined  to  certain  classes,  for  a  British 
Bureaucracy.  They  thought,  and  I  agree  with  them,  that 
as  between  a  British  Indian  oligarchy  and  the  autocracy  of 
State  rule,  their  subjects  would  be  better  off  under  the 
latter. 

Indian  State  rule,  with,  of  course,  many  exceptions,  has 
for  the  last  generation  or  two  been  on  the  whole  a  benevolent 
paternalism.  In  many  States,  on  the  sole  initiative  of  the 
Ruler,  Educational  and  Hospital  services,  roads  and  public 
works  have  been  created  on  a  scale  and  with  an  efficiency 
that  need  not  fear  comparison  with  BritishHndia.  ^More- 
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over,  for  generations  past,  the  best-governed  Indian  States 
have  had  the  advantage  of  Ministers  and  Officials  of  a  high 
calibre  ;  these  men  have  imbibed  British  ideas  of  vigour 
and  honour,  whilst  retaining  the  tact  and  shrewdness  of 
their  own  country.  For  reasons  which  are  too  delicate  to 
enter  into,  the  selective  process  for  administrative  posts  has 
often  worked  better  under  an  Indian  Prince,  than  a  British 
Viceroy  or  Governor.  If  you  are  virtually  an  autocrat, 
with  a  carefully-curbed  Press,  and  a  quiescent  public 
opinion,  you  can  choose,  without  hesitation,  a  strong  man 
who  is  also  an  unpopular  man.  In  British  India  it  is  much 
more  difficult. 

Mr.  Montagu  was  a  friend  of  mine,  but  I  never  discussed 
this  particular  question  personally  with  him ;  had  I  ever 
done  so,  I  should  feel  myself  precluded,  in  honour,  from 
attempting  to  state  his  views.  As  it  is,  I  am  free  to  give  my 
own  strong  opinion  that,  like  British  Indian  politicians,  he 
had  no  great  admiration  for  the  States  system  which  is 
merely  the  traditional  Indian  system.  At  the  best,  given 
the  utmost  goodwill  on  the  part  of  the  Princes,  the  entry 
of  the  States  into  any  Federal  system  for  all  India  would, 
from  the  very  nature  of  things,  have  acted  as  a  brake  on  the 
wheel  of  the  progress  of  British  India  towards  the  goal 
which  Mr.  Montagu  and  his  Indian  admirers  hoped  she 
might  reach  in  a  short  time.  Thus,  we  see,  both  parties 
had  reason  for  reluctance  to  show  any  enthusiasm  for  a 
Federal  India.  The  Chamber  of  Princes  was  created  and 
a  number  of  Princes  proceeded  to  set  up  legislative  bodies 
in  their  own  territories.  Some  of  these  bodies  were  and  are 
in  control  of  substantial  powers,  others  are,  in  effect,  quite 
powerless,  and  adopt  the  same  attitude,  for  much  the  same 
reasons,  towards  the  Princes  who  really  appoint  their 
members,  as  does  the  Italian  Parliament  towards  II  Duce. 
At  present,  therefore,  there  is  but  a  beginning  of  representa¬ 
tive  Government  in  the  States  as  a  whole.  In  some  of  the 
States,  and  not  the  least  important,  there  are  no  legislative 
bodies,  and  the  Ruler  does  not  attend  the  Chamber  of 
Princes.  In  such  States  the  lo  or  ii  years  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Constitution  in  India  have  made  no  outward 
difference  and  so  far  as  one  can  judge  no  difference  beneath 
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the  surface.  These  facts  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  readiness  of  India,  as  a  whole,  for  Federalism 
at  the  present  time. 

Can  a  Federal  Constitution  for  All-India  which  will 
work  be  fashioned  out  of  the  report  of  the  Federal  Structure 
Sub-Committee  of  the  Conference  ?  Have  the  conditions 
precedent  to  a  workable  Constitution,  the  beacons  or 
landmarks  to  which  I  referred  in  my  last  article  been 
fulfilled  ?  The  answer,  in  brief,  is  that  so  many  proposals  in 
the  Report,  directly  or  indirectly,  depend  upon  what  are 
euphemistically  termed  details  still  to  be  worked  out,  that 
Lord  Peel’s  designation  of  “  Super-Provisional  ”  is  fully 
justified.  Even  the  Times y  which  may  fairly  be  called 
an  admirer  of  the  Report,  says  in  its  leading  article  of 
January  15th :  - 

“  To  criticize  it  in  detail  at  this  stage,  when  so  much  of  it 
is  admittedly  and  necessarily  provisional,  would  be  to  place  an 
entirely  false  meaning  upon  its  intention.  There  are  some 
very  obvious  gaps  in  it — notably  the  failure  to  agree  upon  any 
broad  principle  of  election  from  British  India  to  the  Federal 
Legislature — which  might  well  have  been  filled  here  and  now.” 

The  article,  by  the  way,  goes  on  to  criticise,  as  the 
Times  has  previously  done.  Lord  Peel  and  Sir  Samuel 
Hoare  for  the  doubts  and  fears  which  they  have  expressed  ; 
the  article  bears  the  enthusiastic  title.  Responsibility 
with  Safeguards.  Lord  Peel  and  Sir  Samuel  Hoare  have 
said  that  they  want  to  know  far  more  about  the  details  of 
the  scheme  in  general  and  the  safeguards  in  particular 
before  committing  themselves  and  the  Conservative  Party 
to  support  it.  Surely  this  is  both  common  sense  and  true 
statesmanship  ;  it  was  a  courageous  declaration  also  since,, 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  it  would  have  been 
easy  enough  to  win  cheap  encomium,  as  did  Lord  Reading, 
by  promising  adherence  to  a  principle  before  it  was  possible 
to  know  what  form  it  would  take.  To  give  only  one  of 
scores  of  examples,  how  can  anyone  judge  the  value  of  a 
Constitution  when  the  method  of  election  to  the  Legislature 
is  still,  as  the  Times  says,  unsettled.  In  reality  the  Con¬ 
servative  delegates  are  criticised  because  they  decline  to 
commit  themselves  to  the  shape,  weight  and  size  of  thft 
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roof  until  they  know  the  depth  of  the  foundations  and  the 
width  of  the  walls. 

Friendly  foreign  observers  tell  us  that  we,  in  this 
Island,  are  still  noted  in  a  troubled  and  harassed  Europe  for 
the  realism  of  our  politics  and  political  views.  I  wonder  if 
they  are  not  too  complimentary.  Take  the  phrase  which, 
with  the  powerful  support  of  the  TimeSy  shows  every  sign  of 
being  adopted  as  a  catchword :  “  Responsibility  with 
safeguards.”  It  is  almost  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

Responsible  Government  in  every  country  implies  the 
responsibility  of  elected  Ministers  in  at  least  all  major 
concerns.  Yet  even  those  Indians  at  the  Conference  with 
the  most  Left-Wing  tendencies,  have  agreed  that  the 
Ministers  and  the  Legislature  are  not  to  be  responsible 
for  defence.  If  ever  there  is,  in  any  country,  one  subject 
which  transcends  all  others  in  importance  it  is  defence  in 
India.  This  is  not  because  we  “  hold  India  by  the  Sword  ” 
in  the  old  and,  to  Indians,  wounding  sense  of  the  term.  A 
very  efficient  police  force  with  a  competent  judiciary, 
staffed  in  both  cases  mainly  by  Indians,  precludes,  save  in 
exceptional  cases,  the  necessity  of  using  troops  for  civil 
purposes.  Indeed,  the  feature  of  the  present  troubles  has 
been  the  smaller  use  of  either  British  or  Indian  soldiers 
than  was  the  case  in  former  periods  of  unrest. 

But,  in  the  sense  of  defence  against  foreign  invasion, 
we  ”  hold  India  by  the  sword  ”  as  much  as  ever  we  did. 
Soviet  Russia  would  be  even  less  loth  to  enter  a  defenceless 
India  than  was  Czarist  Russia,  and  that  is  saying  a  great 
deal.  Moreover,  the  military  capacity  for  doing  so  is 
'‘Certainly  not  less  in  the  case  of  the  former  than  it 
was  in  that  of  the  latter.  Afghanistan  and  the  tribes  on 
the  Frontier  are  both  better  armed  than  they  were  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago.  This  is  the  justification,  and  a  complete  one, 
for  the  high  proportion  which  the  cost  of  defence  bears 
to  the  whole  budget  in  India.  Yet,  admittedly,  the  Indian 
Legislature  and  Indian  Ministers  cannot,  from  the  nature 
of  things,  be  asked  to  bear  this  responsibility.  Surely  then 
‘‘  Responsibility  with  Safeguards  ”  is  rather  a  misnomer 
for  the  Federal  Structure  Sub-Committee’s  Report  ?  What 
is  proposed  is  partial  responsibility  or,  in  other  words,  our 
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old  friend  Dyarchy.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the 
mutability  of  the  authorised  manufacturers  of  public 
opinion  in  this  country  will  contrast,  with  some  amuse¬ 
ment,  the  almost  universal  condemnation  of  Dyarchy  in 
the  Provinces  which  was  evoked  in  the  Press  at  the  time 
of  the  “  Simon  ”  Report  with  the  acclamation  accorded 
Dyarchy  at  the  centre  by  a  large  part  of  that  same  Press 
to-day. 

Let  me  leave  that  aspect  of  the  Committee’s  Report  and 
ask  the  question,  “  Will  the  purely  Indian  part  of  the 
scheme,  the  Cabinet,  supply  the  strong  executive  that  is  so 
essential  ?  ”  Like  Lord  Peel,  Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  and,  I 
imagine,  the  majority  of  those  who  have  administrative 
experience  of  India,  I  must  express  doubts  and  apprehen¬ 
sions  which  I  am  sure  the  present  Government  will  have  to 
answer  and  meet  before  Parliament  will  consent  to  such  a 
scheme.  There  may  be  answers,  but  they  have  not  yet 
been  given. 

I  have  not  the  space  to  do  more  than  refer  in  the  merest 
outline  to  these  doubts  and  apprehensions.  Take  the 
question  of  the  Services.  The  Sub-Committee  on  the 
subject  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  main  concern  of  the 
members  of  the  various  All-India  services  would  be  to  have 
their  pay  and  pensions  safeguarded.  I  suggest  that  every 
member  of  the  services,  British  or  Indian,  who  has  keen¬ 
ness  and  legitimate  ambition,  is  at  least  as  much  concerned 
about  his  future  functions.  At  present  every  Englishman 
and  every  Indian  in  the  greatest  service  of  all,  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  can  aim  at  high  executive  office  in  the  country 
of  his  adoption  or  birth  respectively.  Under  the  proposed 
scheme  clearly  every  portfolio  in  the  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ments  will  be  carried  and  all  offices  in  the  Central  Cabinet 
(with  the  exception  of  Defence  and  Foreign  Affairs)  will  be 
filled  by  a  Non-Official  elected  member  of  the  Assembly 
since  Officials,  from  the  nature  of  things,  will  not  be  able 
to  obtain  enough  votes  to  be  chosen.  Obviously  the  change 
in  the  prospects  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  even  if  it  is 
necessary  and  desirable,  is  a  fundamental  one,  but  the  Sub- 
Committee  have  made  no  attempt  to  explain  or  justify  it. 

Then  let  me  turn  to  the  question  of  what  may  succinctly 
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be  described  as  the  Governor-General  and  Governor’s 
powers  in  emergencies  ;  the  right  and  obligation,  that  is,  of 
exercising  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  good  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India.  At  present,  these  High  Officials  are  in  the 
position  of  Prime  Ministers  in  their  respective  spheres, 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  control,  where  exercised  under  the 
Constitution,  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  They  are  in  day 
to  day  touch  with  their  Executive.  In  future,  apparently 
both  the  Governor-General  and  the  Governors  will  only 
preside  over  their  Cabinets  and  Executive  on  occasions. 
The  Ministers  will  be  chosen,  not  by  them,  but  by  the 
Parliaments  or  Assemblies.  How  in  such  circumstances 
can  either  Governor-General  or  Governor  effectively  take 
control  of  all  the  Departments  of  Government  which  it  is 
contemplated  may  be  done  in  a  grave  crisis  ?  What 
machinery  will  he  use,  who  will  be  his  instruments  ?  If  it 
is  contended  that  the  Departments  will  run  smoothly  and 
efficiently  by  themselves,  then  the  appointment  of  Ministers 
at  all  is  a  mistake,  and  merely  a  concession  to  democratic 
prejudice.  But,  of  course,  it  is  not  so.  I  have  no  idea 
what  method  will  be  used,  and  I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion 
that  Lord  Sankey  and  Mr.  Wedgwood  Benn  are  in  the  same 
position. 

I  will  pass  on  to  another  “  detail.”  The  control  of 
Finance  is  left  in  a  most  nebulous  position  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  Report.  Apparently  the  intention  is  that  Great 
Britain  shall  no  longer  control  the  finance  of  India,  but  at 
the  same  time  she  is  to  see  to  it  that  India  does  not  spoil 
her  very  substantial  financial  heritage.  This  again  I 
suppose  is  an  example  of  ”  Responsibility  with  Safe¬ 
guards.” 

Many  other  points,  the  intention  or  the  wisdom  of  which 
are  doubtful,  could  be  mentioned,  but  some  of  them  are 
really  details  and  I  need  not  refer  to  them  now. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  revert  to  the  eternal  question  of 
the  minorities  in  general,  and  Hindu-Moslem  relations  in 
particular.  I  am  writing  a  day  or  two  before  the  close  of 
the  Conference,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  arrangement 
may  be  reached  at  the  last  moment,  but  it  does  not  look  like 
it.  Moreover,  if  agreement  does  come,  that  agreement 
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will  still  have  to  be  authorised  by  the  spokesmen  of  the  two 
communities  in  India  who  were  not  present  at  the  Con¬ 
ference.  We  may,  therefore,  find  that  just  as  the  Nehru 
Report  became  gradually  submerged  in  the  quicksands  of 
communal  rivalry,  so  will  the  Report  of  the  Federal  Sub- 
Committee.  If  that  be  so,  the  last  chance  of  reaching 
agreement  on  the  future  governance  of  India  by  conference 
and  deliberation  between  groups  of  Indians  will  have  failed. 
The  Extremists  had  their  chance  when  Lord  Birkenhead 
boldly,  but  courteously,  challenged  them  to  produce  a 
solution  and  promised  to  give  the  fullest  consideration  to 
it  when  it  was  produced. 

The  moderates  (when  I  think  of  Mr.  Jinnah  and  others 
I  almost  write  “  moderates  ”)  have  had  their  chance  at  this 
Conference. 

Failing  agreement  among  Indians  themselves,  the  duty 
of  the  British  Government  is  clear.  They  must  make  up 
their  minds  what  is  best  in  the  interests  of  India  and  her 
position  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Empire,  and,  in  due 
course,  must  produce  a  Bill  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Government  of  India  Act.  Prior  and  private  consultation 
with  the  Leaders  of  both  Parties  in  this  country  and  the 
Report  of  the  Simon  Commission,  as  well  as  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Conference,  in  so  far  as  they  are  feasible 
and  clear,  should  afford  guidance  and  support.  The 
immediate  or  ultimate  participation  of  the  States,  as  well  as 
British  India,  would  seem  to  be  essential  to  the  success  of 
any  scheme. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  the  clear  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  continue  to  support  the  Government  of  India  in  all 
necessary  measures  to  maintain  law  and  order,  and  even  to 
advise  or  insist  on  their  extension.  Courageous  action  in 
this  regard  and  constructive  thinking  in  respect  of  the  New 
Constitution  are  alike  necessary  by  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Great  Britain. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  THE  TARIFF  FALLACY 


By  Sir  William  Beveridge,  K.C.B. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  in  Britain  is  both  an  old 
problem  and  a  new  one.  It  was  the  subject  of 
frequent  discussion  and  exhaustive  investigation 
in  the  opening  years  of  this  century  ;  it  had  been  recorded 
continuously  for  fifty  years  before  then  by  the  trade  unions 
which  made  provision  for  it.  Since  the  war  it  has  taken 
on  new  forms  and  grown  to  a  new  scale. 

In  the  tangled  problem  now  presented  to  one  puzzled 
administration  after  another  four  main  strands  may  be 
distinguished,  each  perhaps  itself  compounded  of  several 
threads. 


There  is,  first,  the  chronic  problem  of  pre-war  unemploy¬ 
ment,  that  is  to  say  of  unemployment  occurring  in  good 
times  and  bad  times  alike,  when  trade  was  booming  and 
when  through  cyclical  depression  it  was  slack.  Part  of 
this  arose  from  the  seasonal  fluctuations  of  particular 
industries — building  slack  at  one  time  of  the  year,  coal¬ 
mining  and  gasworks  at  another,  printing  at  a  third, 
dressmaking  at  a  fourth,  and  so  on.  Part  arose  through 
changes  of  industrial  structure  ;  decay  of  particular  indus¬ 
tries,  introduction  of  new  machines  or  methods  or  types  of 
labour,  shifting  of  industry  from  one  region  to  another. 
These  changes  have  always  been  recognised  in  theory  as  a 
possible  cause  of  unemployment ;  men  displaced  by  some 
technical  improvement  from  their  former  places  in  industry 
might  not  fit  readily  into  the  new  places  which  the  technical 
improvement  would  open.  In  practice,  before  the  war, 
changes  of  industrial  structure  seldom  caused  long  or 
serious  unemployment  because  the  changes  as  a  rule  came 
slowly  ;  an  industry  or  craft  decayed  less  through  extrusion 
of  those  in  it  than  by  taking  on  no  fresh  labour.  A  third 
and  more  important  factor  in  pre-war  unemployment  was 
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disorganisation  of  the  labour  market,  leaving  men  unaided 
in  the  search  for  employment  and  thus  lengthening  need¬ 
lessly  the  intervals  between  one  job  and  the  next.  The 
extreme  form  of  this  economic  disease  was  casual  employ¬ 
ment,  as  practised  in  the  docks,  in  building  and  road  work, 
and  in  many  less  notorious  cases.  Another  special  form  of 
it  was  the  leaving  of  boys  and  girls  unguided  in  the  choice 
of  careers  ;  from  this  followed  misdirection  of  juvenile 
labour  into  blind-alley  occupations,  into  decaying  industries 
or  into  jobs  unsuited  to  the  individual  case.  Such,  apart 
from  cyclical  fluctuations,  was  the  pre-war  problem  of 
unemployment,  exhaustively  analysed  by  the  Poor  Law 
Commission  of  1905  to  1909.  It  continues  to-day  with 
little  change,  because  in  substance  the  main  remedy 
proposed  by  the  Poor  Law  Commission — organisation  of 
the  labour  market  by  labour  exchanges — has  not  been 
applied.  The  labour  exchanges  have  been  established  by 
the  State  but  largely  neglected  by  employers.  The  dove¬ 
tailing  of  seasonal  occupations  has  not  been  attempted.  The 
scandal  of  casual  labour  is  undiminished. 

There  is,  second,  the  problem  of  post-war  unemployment, 
as  we  knew  it  in  Britain  between  the  two  slumps  of  1921  and 
1930.  Over  the  fifty-five  years  from  i860  to  1914,  unem¬ 
ployment,  as  recorded  by  the  trade  unions,  had  fluctuated 
from  one  or  two  to  ten  per  cent,  and  averaged  4I  per  cent. 
From  the  beginning  of  1922  to  the  third  quarter  of  1929, 
unemployment  among  insured  persons  never  fell  below 
8.7  per  cent,  and  averaged  about  iij  per  cent.  This 
sustained  high  unemployment  in  Britain,  at  a  time  when 
many  other  countries  were  prosperous,  is  in  some  ways  the 
most  disturbing  feature  of  the  situation.  It  was  perhaps 
more  disturbing  a  year  ago  than  it  seems  in  retrospect 
to-day,  when  some  of  these  other  prosperities  look  in 
retrospect  less  well  founded  than  they  did.  But  it  is 
serious  enough  in  all  conscience.  The  prime  anxiety  for 
Britain  to-day  must  be  to  emerge  from  the  present  slump, 
not  having  lost  more  ground  than  other  countries  but  having 
gained  ground. 

The  third  strand  in  the  problem  of  imemployment 
to-day  is  the  catastrophic  decline  of  industrial  activity 
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since  the  third  quarter  of  1929.  At  the  end  of  September, 
1929,  there  were  1,203,422  insured  persons  out  of  work,  or 
10. 1  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  insured.  Fifteen 
months  later,  at  the  end  of  1930,  there  were  2,499,780 
insured  persons  out  of  work,  or  20.2  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  insured.  The  unemployed  percentage  had  doubled. 
Some  of  this  addition  to  the  numbers  unemployed  repre¬ 
sents  the  usual  seasonal  decline  of  employment  from 
September  to  December.  Some  is  due  to  the  cause  named 
just  below,  as  the  fourth  strand  in  our  problem.  Much  the 
greater  part  of  the  recent  addition  to  our  unemployed 
reflects  the  incidence  on  Britain  of  a  world-wide  depression  of 
trade,  analogous  to  the  cyclical  depressions  of  the  nineteenth 
century  but,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  of  unequalled  violence. 

There  is,  finally,  as  a  fourth  factor  in  the  problem  of 
unemployment,  the  provisions  made  for  unemployment — 
by  the  State  through  the  insurance  scheme,  by  the  Poor 
Law  through  relief  of  the  able-bodied.  How  far  the 
insurance  scheme  and  the  relaxation  of  the  Poor  Law  have 
led  directly  to  men  being  unemployed  who  otherwise  would 
have  been  in  work  may  be  a  matter  of  dispute.  Deliberate 
shirking  of  jobs  by  individuals  is  almost  certainly  small. 
But  it  is  probable  a  priori  that  there  has  been  a  diminution 
in  the  mobility  of  labour  locally  and  from  one  occupation 
to  another.  It  is  probable  also  that  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  short  time  working  at  the  expense  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  scheme.  One  of  the  notable  features  of  post-war  ex¬ 
perience  is  the  high  level  of  unemployment  shown  by 
prosperous  and  expanding  trades.  Thus  “  construction 
and  repair  of  motor  vehicles,  cycles  and  aircraft,”  while 
increasing  its  numbers  of  work-people  from  192,000  in 
1923  to  245,000  in  1929,  had  an  average  unemployed 
percentage  of  7.6.  In  “  hotel,  boarding  house  and  club 
services,”  the  numbers  insured  have  risen  yet  more,  from 
259,000  in  1923  to  334,000  in  1929,  or  nearly  a  third,  but 
the  unemployed  percentage  throughout  has  averaged  9.8. 
In  both  these  percentages  the  exceptional  year  1926  is  left 
out  of  account. 

It  seems  certain  that  many  people- -married  women  and 
workers  on  short  time  and  dock  labourers — ^now  draw 
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benefit  as  being  unemployed,  who  would  not  regard 
themselves  as  unemployed  if  there  were  no  benefit  to  draw. 
It  is  common  ground  also  to  critics  and  to  defenders  of  the 
insurance  scheme  that  changes  in  the  scheme  affect  from 
time  to  time  the  numbers  registered  as  unemployed.  Thus 
65,000  persons  are  said  to  have  been  added  to  the  registers 
of  unemployed  applicants  as  the  result  of  administrative 
changes  in  1929,  while  another  and  greater  addition  has 
resulted  from  the  Act  of  1930.  These  administrative 
changes  must  be  allowed  for,  to  an  increasing  extent,  in 
comparing  recent  with  pre-war  records  of  unemployment. 


II 

It  is  under  these  four  headings — of  pre-war  unemploy¬ 
ment  apart  from  cyclical  depression,  of  post-war  pre-slump 
unemployment  from  1922  to  1929,  of  slump  unemployment 
in  1930,  and  of  administrative  unemployment — ^that  the 
problem  must  be  considered  to-day.  What  is  the  relative 
importance  of  these  four  factors  ?  An  exact  scientific 
answer  to  this  question  is  not  possible.  The  various 
factors  interlock  in  many  ways  ;  any  individual  unemployed 
man  may  represent  the  operation  of  more  than  one  of  them. 
It  seems  safe  to  say,  however,  that  the  first  factor  (dis¬ 
organisation  of  the  labour  market  and  similar  pre-war 
causes)  and  the  fourth  or  administrative  factor  are  of 
comparable  importance  and  are  both  much  smaller  than  the 
other  two  factors  (post-war  pre-slump  and  the  slump  of 
1930).  If  the  total  volume  of  unemployment  is 
represented  by  the  numbers  of  insured  persons  out  of 
work  at  the  end  of  1930,  namely,  2,500,000,  then  the 
relative  importance  of  the  various  factors  may  be  put  very 
roughly  at  400,000  for  the  pre-war  causes  other  than  cyclical 
fluctuation,  300,000  for  administration,  800,000  for  post¬ 
war  pre-slump  causes  and  1,000,000  for  the  slump  of  1930. 
The  400,000  pre-war  (a  little  on  the  high  side),  the  800,000 
pre-slump  and  (say)  100,000  administrative  make  up 
1,300,000,  which,  on  the  numbers  now  insured,  corresponds 
with  the  mean  unemployed  percentage  of  from  1922 
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to  the  last  quarter  of  1929.  Most  of  the  administrative 
unemployment  and  the  1,000,000  of  slump  unemployment 
have  been  added  since.  These  figures,  needless  to  say, 
have  no  pretentions  to  accuracy.  They  are  given  only  as 
indications  of  relative  importance  of  the  various  factors  at 
the  moment.  By  the  time  they  are  published  the  total 
numbers  may  be  quite  different,  through  a  change  in  one 
factor  or  another. 


Ill 

With  the  problem  thus  analysed,  in  what  direction  should 
the  remedies  be  sought  ?  Is  there,  in  particular,  any  part 
for  which  imposition  of  a  protective  tariff  in  this  country 
would  be  a  remedy  ? 

The  two  minor  factors  may  be  dealt  with  briefly.  One 
of  them  has  just  been  referred  to  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Unemployment  Insurance  now  sitting,  and  one  was 
exhaustively  dealt  with  by  a  Royal  Commission  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.  The  obvious  course  with  the  first  of 
these  factors  is  to  wait  for  the  report  of  the  new  Commission, 
and  with  the  other  factor  is  to  apply  the  recommend¬ 
ations  of  the  old  commission.  In  so  far  as  unemployment 
is  being  created  by  the  provision  made  for  it,  the 
remedy  must  lie  in  amending  that  provision.  In  so  far  as 
unemployment  is  due  to  the  causes  diagnosed  before  the 
War  by  the  Poor  Law  Commission  the  remedy  is  to  be 
sought  in  carrying  out  after  20  years  their  recommenda¬ 
tions  ;  the  time  is  long  overdue  to  abolish  the  hawking  of 
labour  and  casual  under-employment  and  the  anarchic 
recruiting  of  trades  and  the  blind  choice  of  careers.  These 
causes  of  unemployment  are  independent  of  the  growth  or 
prosperity  of  industry ;  to  them  tariffs  can  have  nothing 
to  say.  V" 

There  remain  the  two  major  factors.  Let  us  take  first 
that  which  dominates  our  thoughts  to-day.  What  of 
trade  depression,  as  it  was  known  cyclically  before  the  War, 
as  it  has  come  since  the  War  in  1921  and  again  with  catas¬ 
trophic  violence  in  1930  ?  The  suggestion  is  sometimes 
made  thkt  by  protection  it  is  possible  to  diminish  the 
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violence  of  trade  fluctuations  in  a  country.  This  is  the 
thought  underlying  the  manifesto  issued  by  Sir  Oswald 
Mosley  and  his  associates,  in  so  far  as  that  manifesto 
proposes  protection  of  the  home  market.  Sir  Oswald 
Mosley  himself  makes  protection  only  the  first  step  to 
general  control  of  economic  activities  by  the  State.  As  to 
protection  alone — ^protection  as  it  might  be  advocated  by 
Conservatives  rather  than  by  Socialists — the  answer  to  be 
given  is  clear.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing 
that  protection  can  diminish  the  violence  of  trade 
fluctuations. 

Cyclical  fluctuation  before  the  War  was  common  to  all 
advanced  industrial  countries  irrespective  of  their  fiscal 
policy.  An  American  authority,  Mr.  T.  E.  Burton,  writing 
in  1902,  expressed  an  opinion  shared  by  most  observers  in 
stating  that  “  crises  are  more  severe  and  frequent  in  the 
United  States  than  in  any  other  country  ”  ;  he  added  that 
they  were  felt  “  with  diminishing  force  in  England,  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  Holland,  and  Switzerland.”  The  crisis  of 
1908,  occurring  after  this  was  written,  was  certainly  more 
felt  in  America  than  elsewhere.  This  pre-war  experience 
has  been  repeated  since  the  War.  The  depressions  of 
1921  and  of  1929  have  been  common  to  protectionist  and 
free  trade  countries  alike  ;  all  the  available  evidence  suggests 
that  in  each  year  the  recession  of  economic  activity  has 
been  more  violent  in  the  United  States  than  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  at  least  as  violent  in  some  other  protectionist 
countries.  This  appears  alike  in  the  figures  of  stock  prices, 
of  physical  volume  of  production,  and  of  foreign  trade. 
Between  September,  1929,  and  September,  1930,  the 
prices  of  industrial  shares  in  Britain  have  fallen  as  from 
100  to  83  ;  from  100  they  have  fallen  in  the  United  States 
to  63,  in  Germany  to  77,  in  France  to  75,  in  Belgium  to 
60,  in  Holland  to  63 ,  in  Italy  to  68,  in  Sweden  to  78.  From 
the  third  quarter  of  1929  to  the  third  quarter  of  1930,  the 
physical  volume  of  industrial  production  is  estimated  to 
have  fallen  in  the  United  States  by  25  per  cent,  in  Germany 
by  21  per  cent,  in  Canada  by  16  per  cent,  and  in  Britain  by 
10  per  cent.  France  alone  stands  out  as  showing  substan¬ 
tially  no  change.  The  United  States  has  lost  in  the 
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depression  more  of  its  foreign  trade  than  Britain  has,  both 
relatively  and  absolutely.  In  the  year  1930,  as  compared 
with  1929,  retained  imports  into  Britain  fell  by  £153 
millions  or  14  per  cent.,  while  gross  imports  into  the 
United  States  fell  by  £296  millions  or  32  per  cent. ;  exports 
from  Britain  fell  by  £159  millions  or  22  per  cent.,  while 
exports  from  the  United  States  fell  by  £288  millions 
or  27  per  cent. 

For  unemployment  itself  no  statistics  are  available  in  the 
United  States  and  none  of  the  various  guesses  made  deserve 
quotation  ;  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  there  is  beyond 
question.  In  Germany  the  numbers  officially  recorded  as 
unemployed  have  risen  from  2,036,000  at  the  end  of 
November,  1929,  to  3,682,000  at  the  end  of  November, 
1930  ;  the  percentage  of  trade  unionists  wholly  unemployed 
has  risen  in  the  same  period  from  13.7  to  26.0  and  of  those 
on  part  time  from  7.6  to  16. i.  In  another  country,  not 
only  highly  protected  but  highly  organised  in  some  of  the 
directions  desired  by  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  namely  Australia, 
the  percentage  of  unemployed  trade  unionists  from  1922 
to  1929  averaged  about  10  per  cent — ^very  near  the  British 
figure.  By  September,  1930,  the  percentage  had  doubled, 
to  over  20,  and  since  then  it  has  risen  further ;  half  way 
through  1930  it  had  risen  to  18.5  and  by  the  end  of  1930 
to  nearly  25. 

For  Britain  the  effects  of  the  world  depression  have  been 
accentuated  by  special  misfortunes,  such  as  the  political 
disturbances  in  two  of  her  principal  markets — India  and 
South  America ;  her  unemployment  figures  have  been 
swollen  by  administrative  changes  transferring  men  from 
the  Poor  Law  to  the  insurance  fund,  yet  the  depression 
itself  seems  to  have  been  less  violent  here  than  in  most 
other  countries. 

IV 

All  the  obvious  facts  tell  against  the  view  that  fluctuations 
of  industrial  activity  are  made  less  violent  by  protection. 
So  does  consideration  of  the  probable  causes  of  fluctuation, 
^ffiilc  there  is  much  that  is  obscure  as  to  the  precise 
causation  of  the  slump  of  1930,  while  the  means  alike  of 
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prevention  and  of  cure  for  similar  disasters  in  the  future 
are  uncertain,  there  can  be  no  risk  of  error  in  regarding  it 
as  being  in  essence  and  origin  a  monetary  phenomenon. 
The  dominant  feature  of  it  is  the  fall  of  prices.  It  repre¬ 
sents  a  failure  in  the  world  as  a  whole  to  manage  the 
mechanism  of  cash  and  credit  with  even  tolerable  success, 
and  so  to  keep  industry  on  an  even  keel.  This  failure 
relates  both  to  gold,  which  for  most  countries  is  now  the 
basis  of  their  currency,  and  to  the  super-structure  of 
credit,  which  in  nearly  all  countries  is  erected  thereon. 
The  second  type  of  failure  is  probably  the  more  important ; 
the  experience  of  America  shows  that  abundance  of  gold 
is  no  preventive  of  depression,  and  makes  the  cruder  forms 
of  mercantilism  more  patently  foolish  than  ever  before. 
But  whether  the  root  of  the  trouble  lies  mainly  in  gold  or 
mainly  in  credit,  protection  is  no  cure.  No  advanced 
country,  least  of  all  Britain,  can  cut  itself  off  from  the 
financial  system  of  the  world.  The  idea  that  by  taxing 
foreign  goods  it  can  keep  away  depressions  is  like  supposing 
that  by  a  smoke  screen  it  can  keep  away  bad  weather. 

Let  us  come  to  the  other  main  element — ^the  dead-weight 
of  unemployment  above  the  pre-war  level  carried  by 
Britain  from  1922-29.  Here  the  argument  that  a  remedy 
might  be  found  through  abandonment  of  free  trade  appears 
and  is  stronger  than  with  any  other  type  of  unemployment. 
It  appears  strongest  on  the  face  of  things,  because,  while 
the  slump  of  1930  is  common  to  all  the  world,  the  troubles 
experienced  by  Britain  before  the  slump  from  1922  to  1929 
— ^are  to  some  extent  peculiar  to  her.  During  these  years 
the  United  States  and  some  other  countries  prospered 
exceedingly ;  though  some,  like  Germany,  had  good  and 
bad  fortune,  few  if  any  showed  such  a  record  of  long-drawn 
heavy  imemployment  as  Britain.  May  not  her  exceptional 
policy  of  free  trade  and  her  exceptional  distress  be  connected, 
as  cause  and  effect  ? 

It  is  easy  to  follow  up  this  general  argument  by  a  specific 
one.  The  case  for  free  trade  is  that  it  causes  the  various 
factors  of  production  of  each  coimtry — ^natural  resoiu-ces, 
capital  and  labour — to  be  put  to  those  uses  for  which  ex¬ 
perience  shows  that  they  are  best  suited.  If  a  country 
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which  could  make  boots  gets  the  boots  its  needs,  not  by 
making  them,  but  by  making  gramophones  and  importing 
the  boots  in  exchange  for  exported  gramophones,  that 
shows  that  making  gramophones  is  a  more  advantageous 
use  of  its  energy  than  making  boots  and  leads  to  its  getting 
its  boots  by  importation  at  less  cost  than  by  making  them. 
All  this,  however,  amounts  only  to  saying  that,  where  the 
question  is  between  employing  its  factors  of  production  in 
one  way  rather  than  in  another,  free  trade  will  lead  to  a 
more  profitable  use  of  them  than  state  interference  can. 
What  if  over  a  long  period  some  of  the  factors  of  production 
never  got  employed  at  all  ?  The  free  trade  case  was  all 
very  well  when  it  could  be  shown,  as  it  was  shown  before 
the  war,  that  there  was  no  real  surplus  of  labour  in  Britain, 
and  that  unemployment  represented  simply  fluctuations 
incidental  to  the  growth  of  industry.  Does  it  ring  as  true 
when  the  question  is  not  one  of  using  labour  and  other 
factors  of  production  more  or  less  advantageously  but  of 
finding  any  use  for  them  at  all  ?  Many  who  formerly 
supported  free  trade  are  inclined  to  say  that  the  existence 
of  a  permanent  mass  of  unemployment  alters  the  case. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  employ  all  the  labour  in  the 
country  under  a  protective  system  than  to  employ  90  per 
cent,  of  them  a  little  more  advantageously  under  free  trade 
and  ten  per  cent,  not  at  all  ? 

To  that  question  the  only  possible  answer  is  in  the 
affirmative.  The  question  itself,  however,  burkes  the 
issue.  It  assumes  what  has  to  be  shown,  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  working  population  will  find  employment 
at  substantially  the  same  wages  under  protection  than  under 
free  trade.  It  assumes  that  by  cutting  off  imports  it  will 
be  possible  to  absorb  the  unemployed  surplus  in  production 
for  the  home  market,  without  cutting  off  at  the  same  time 
the  employment  of  those  now  making  for  export.  Theoreti¬ 
cally  there  are  circumstances  under  which  this  could  happen, 
but  they  are  not  the  circumstances  in  which  Britain  found 
herself  in  the  years  from  1922  to  1929.  If  the  circumstances 
of  that  time  be  looked  at  more  closely,  three  principal  facts 
as  to  unemployment  emerge  : 

First,  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  there  was  still 
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substantial  unemployment  due  to  the  cutting  down  of  war 
industries  to  peace-time  proportions.  In  the  war  some 
industries  were  bloated,  others  starved.  The  return  to 
peace-time  proportions  involved  a  change  of  industrial 
structure  of  unprecedented  scale  and  speed  and  so  caused 
unemployment  of  labour  too  fixed  to  follow  the  change. 

Second,  as  this  change  passed,  another  change  from  pre¬ 
war  conditions  became  apparent — ^the  decline  of  the  export 
trades.  To  quote  the  results  of  an  analysis  made  by 
myself  elsewhere :  “  The  cramping  of  Britain’s  trade 
overseas  appears  to  be  one  of  the  more  enduring  dislocations 
involved  in  the  war.  Whether  this  is  to  be  explained  simply 
by  growth  of  economic  nationalism  and  tariff  barriers  or 
has  some  deeper  cause  will  be  considered  later.  Whatever 
the  cause,  the  result  is  a  shifting  of  industrial  structure  and 
of  quality  of  labour  demanded,  too  swift  for  the  labour 
supply  to  follow.  From  1923  to  1929  all  the  staple  indus¬ 
tries  on  which  the  former  prosperity  of  the  country  was 
founded — coal,  iron  and  steel,  cotton,  wool  and  other 
textiles,  shipbuilding,  even  engineering,  have  lost  in  numbers 
and  suffered  more  than  the  normal  unemployment.  In 
contrast,  new  and  minor  industries  have  expanded,  with  as 
a  rule  little  imemployment  ?  ”  * 

The  third  special  feature  of  the  period,  though  bearing 
on  unemployment,  is  a  fact  about  wages  rather  than  about 
unemployment.  As  compared  with  the  last  years  before 
the  war,  real  wages  in  Britain  have  risen  at  a  rate  unprece¬ 
dented  even  in  her  most  prosperous  time  before  the  war. 
Though  estimates  of  the  productivity  of  labour  vary,  there 
seems  little  doubt  that,  till  recently  at  least,  the  rise  of  real 
wages  exceeded  the  increase  of  productivity — ^that  the 
labour  cost  of  each  unit  of  output  was  materially  greater  and 
not  less  than  before  the  war.  That  this  is  one  of  the  factors 
in  the  decline  of  exports  as  well  as  in  unemployment  gener¬ 
ally  is  hardly  open  to  question.  I  can  only  refer  those  who 
wish  to  go  more  fully  into  the  point  to  what  I  have  written 
more  fully  elsewhere. 

The  position  from  1922  to  1929  may  thus  be  summed  up 
as  one  of  decline  in  the  staple  trades  mainly  concerned 

•  Unemploytn$tU :  A  Problem  of  Indusiry.  (1930)  pp.  357-358. 
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with  export,  inadequately  compensated  by  growth  of  minor 
trades  mainly  making  for  the  home  market.  In  such  a 
situation,  protection  of  the  home  market  is  not  a  cure  for 
unemployment  but  an  aggravation  of  it ;  it  is  a  means  of 
hastening  a  transition — ^from  export  to  home  industries — 
already  violent  enough  to  cause  unemployment.  There  is 
a  theoretical  case  in  which  protection  of  the  home  market 
might  directly  reduce  unemployment,  that  is  to  say,  if  at 
any  given  time  unemployment  was  occurring  in  a  country 
predominantly  through  underselling  in  its  home  market  of 
its  former  principal  industries.  This  would  presumably 
be  stimulating  tfee  growth  of  some  of  its  other  industries 
making  for  export,  but,  since  labour  could  not  move  readily 
from  the  declining  to  the  rising  industries,  unemployment 
would  result.  Unemployment  of  this  kind  might  be 
diminished  by  temporary  protection  of  the  old  industries 
slowing  down  the  violence  of  the  transition. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  possible  to  find  industries  in  Britain 
which  have  suffered  from  1923  to  1929  from  invasion  of 
their  home  market.  But  this  is  emphatically  not  the  main 
feature  or  an  important  cause  of  unemployment  in  that 
period.  The  actual  incidence  of  heavy  unemployment 
from  1923  to  1929  is  the  reverse  of  that  in  which  protection 
of  the  home  market  might  lead  to  less  unemployment. 

In  so  far  as  unemployment  from  1922  to  1929  was  due 
to  a  change  of  industrial  structure — from  making  for  export 
to  making  for  the  home  market — it  could  only  have  been 
aggravated  not  reduced,  by  protection.  For  the  effect  of 
protection  would  be  to  make  the  change  more  violent. 
That  almost  certainly  has  been  one  effect  of  the  protection 
afforded  to  a  few  industries,  by  safeguarding  and  similar 
duties  since  the  war.  Domesticating  the  Ford  and  Citroen 
works  for  motor-cars  in  Britain  means  diminishing  imports 
of  cars  and  so  means  diminishing  the  capacity  of  other 
countries  to  buy  from  us  some  other  article ;  the  loss  is 
there  just  as  much  as  the  gain,  though  it  may  be  less 
visible. 

It  is  probably  felt,  indeed,  by  some  supporters  of  a 
tariff  that,  though  hastening  the  change  over  from  export 
to  home  industries  may  aggravate  unemployment  at  the 
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moment,  yet  the  change  over  is  inevitable,  and  that  it  had 
better  be  made  quickly  in  place  of  being  long  drawn  out. 
“  If  ’twere  done  when  ’tis  done  ’twere  well  *twere  done 
quickly.”  To  that  the  only  answer  is  :  why  ?  To  adjust 
oneself  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  unpleasant  changes  that 
have  occurred  in  one’s  economic  position  is  wise.  To 
hasten  such  changes  is  meeting  trouble  half-way ;  it  may 
even  mean  making  trouble  that  would  not  come  of  itself. 
Once  the  idea  that  a  protected  country  is  less  liable  to 
depressions  than  a  free  trade  country  has  been  dispelled, 
as  it  is  dispelled  by  the  facts,  any  advantage  of  the  protected 
over  the  free  trade  conditions  vanishes  :  desire  to  hasten  to 
the  former  becomes  absurd.  If  the  economic  conditions 
of  the  world  are  going  to  drive  Britain  back  more  and  more 
upon  her  own  limited  natural  resources  and  territory  for 
maintenance  of  her  population,  the  more  slowly  she  can  so 
retire,  the  less  pain  there  will  be  in  the  process.  At  the 
end  of  it  she  must  be  less  prosperous  than  if  international 
trade  and  division  of  labour  had  grown. 

V 

This  deals,  however  only  with  one  case  of  Britain's 
exceptional  unemployment  from  1922  to  1929.  What 
about  the  other,  more  general  cause,  the  abnormal  rise  of 
real  wages  ? 

One  of  the  common  arguments  against  protection  is  that 
it  would  raise  prices.  If  that  is  so,  ought  it  not  to  be 
regarded,  in  the  circumstances  of  to-day,  rather  as  argument 
for  protection  than  against  it  ?  If  protection  raises  prices 
it  will,  other  things  remaining  unchanged,  lower  real  wages 
and  so  correct  the  previous  rise.  Will  not  that  reduce 
unemployment  ?  This  is  not  the  kind  of  argument  for 
protection  that  is  much  used  in  political  speeches.  But  it 
weighs  undoubtedly  with  many  minds.  If  wage  rates  are 
to  be  regarded  as  sacred  and  prices  left  to  themselves  keep 
tumbling  down,  may  we  not  be  driven  to  protection  as  an 
indirect  way  of  lowering  wages  with  them  ?  The  suggestion 
is  plausible  but  for  three  good  reasons  beside  the  mark. 

First,  the  manufacturer  for  export  (and  the  main  though 
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not  the  only  trouble  is  with  him)  is  affected  by  money  wages 
rather  than  by  real  wages.  If  he  has  to  go  on  paying  the 
same  money  wages  as  before  for  the  same  output,  it  is  of  no 
advantage  to  him  that  his  workmen  find  their  wages  not 
going  as  far  as  before  in  buying  food  and  fuel  and  clothing. 
He  must  either  get  the  price  of  what  he  produces  raised  in 
terms  of  gold  or  get  a  bigger  output  for  the  same  money 
wages  or  give  lower  money  wages  for  the  same  output. 

Second,  the  lowering  of  real  wages  by  protection  raising 
prices,  even  if  in  any  indirect  way  it  can  be  shown  to  be 
good  for  employment,  depends  entirely  upon  the  workmen 
being  prepared  to  sit  quietly  on  their  money  wages  while 
prices  rise  against  them.  What  is  the  chance  of  this  ? 

Third,  though  wages  on  an  average  may  have  risen  out 
of  relation  to  productivity,  the  rise  has  been  by  no  means 
uniform.  The  wages  of  different  occupations  are  badly 
out  of  gear  with  one  another  and  are  unequally  out  of  gear 
with  prices.  The  remedy  is  certainly  not  a  uniform 
depreciation  of  wages  by  raising  the  cost  of  living.  Greater 
flexibility  and  detailed  readjustment  of  wages  are  needed, 
rather  than  a  general  concealed  attack  on  wages  through  the 
cost  of  living. 

Every  consideration  of  common  sense  and  common 
honesty  points  to  bringing  about  directly  and  not  secretly 
the  necessary  readjustment  between  the  costs  of  our 
production  and  the  prices  we  can  command  for  the  product, 
between  wages  and  output. 

VI 

What  has  been  said  here  is  not  a  full  discussion  of 
unemployment  and  still  less  of  the  whole  tariff  issue.  To 
follow  in  detail  the  various  ways  in  which  tariffs  of  different 
kinds  might  affect  prices,  wages,  distribution  of  the  product 
of  industry,  foreign  lending  and  the  foreign  exchanges,  and 
so  might  re-act  on  employment  for  good  or  ill,  would 
require  a  volume,  not  an  article.  To  examine  all  the  other 
issues  raised  in  the  tariff  controversy — of  dumping  and 
preferential  trade  and  the  position  of  agriculture  or  other 
key  industries — ^would  fill  another  volume.  But  as  regards 
unemployment  the  main  lines  of  the  position  are  clear 
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enough.  To  each  of  the  four  main  elements  in  the  problem 
of  unemployment  to-day,  a  tariff  for  Britain,  broadly 
speaking,  is  irrelevant. 

It  cannot  touch  directly — if  it  can  touch  at  all — the  pre¬ 
war  unemployment  due  mainly  to  seasonal  fluctuations 
and  disorganisation  of  the  labour  market,  the  post-war  pre¬ 
slump  unemployment  of  1922-29  due  mainly  to  decline  of 
international  trade  and  a  rise  of  real  wages  out  of  relation 
to  productivity,  the  slump  unemployment  of  1930  due  to 
world-wide  dislocation  of  prices,  or  such  unemployment 
as  may  result  from  weaknesses  in  the  law  or  administration 
of  insurance  and  poor  relief.  Those  who  urge  that  it  can 
are  blind  raisers  of  false  hopes  that  darken  still  more  the 
difficult  and  clouded  way  to  real  remedies. 

For  the  slump  of  1930 — a  world  disease  of  money  and 
prices  and,  it  may  be,  as  Mr.  Keynes  has  suggested,  of 
discordance  between  lenders  and  borrowers  as  to  rates  of 
interest — ^the  remedy,  if  there  is  a  remedy,  must  clearly  lie 
in  some  form  of  concerted  action  by  those  whose  business  is 
the  management  of  money  and  lending — the  Central 
Banks  of  the  chief  industrial  countries.  That  is  their 
business  and  no  one  else’s  ;  whether  they  can  find  a  remedy 
or  not,  no  one  else  can.  For  the  British  depression  of 
1922-29,  as  it  may  be  found  continuing  again  when  the 
world  slump  has  gone,  the  remedy  must  be  found  in  bringing 
production  and  standards  of  living,  output  and  wages  into 
accord  once  more  ;  raising  the  one  as  much  as  possible  to 
make  as  small  as  possible  the  lowering  of  the  other. 


(This  article  forms  one  chapter  of  a  hook  to  he  published  shortly  hy 
Messrs.  Lonpnans,  under  the  title  of  The  Case  for  a  Tariff  Examined 
hy  a  Committee  of  Economists  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Sir  William 
Beveridge.) 


THE  INNER  STORY  OF  THE  AISNE,  1918 
By  Captain  Liddell  Hart 

IT  was  late  in  May,  1918.  Night  had  drawn  its  cloak 
over  the  Chemin-des-Dames,  that  blood-soaked  ridge 
north  of  the  Aisne  river  which  within  the  past  four 
years  had  become  the  most  famous,  or  notorious,  hill- 
barrier  in  France.  On  it  the  German  tide  of  invasion, 
ebbing  from  its  first  surge  towards  Paris,  had  halted  in 
September,  1914.  Against  it,  the  Allied  waves  had  beaten 
in  vain,  while  the  newly  buoyant  hopes  of  hurling  the 
invaders  back  to  the  Rhine  slowly  sank.  Along  it,  the 
front  had  frozen  into  the  stagnation  of  trench- warfare,  with 
the  fair  provinces  of  Northern  France  locked  in  on  the 
wrong  side.  And  in  repeated  attempts  to  break  this  iron 
grip  thousands  of  Frenchmen  had  been  hurled  to  their 
death.  But  at  least  their  sacrifice  had  purchased  possession 
of  the  ridge  itself. 

Now,  with  the  coming  of  spring  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  war,  the  Germans  had  taken  the  offensive  anew  in  a 
desperate  bid  for  victory  before  the  full  tide  of  America’s 
armed  strength  could  develop.  And  now,  in  consequence, 
possession  of  the  Chemin-des-Dames  was  a  comforting 
thought  to  the  hard-smitten  Allies.  Especially  to  the 
people  of  Paris.  For  the  distant  ridge  served  as  the  out¬ 
lying  rampart  of  the  capital  and  seemed  an  impassable 
rampart.  The  Germans*  first  inrush  in  March  had  swept 
down  the  Somme  valley  until  it  lapped  the  outskirts  of 
Amiens  ;  their  second  had  submerged  the  flats  of  Flanders. 
But  the  direct  path  to ‘Paris,  with  this  lofty  hill-barrier 
astride  it,  was  felt  to  be  pleasantly  secure.  If  they  tried  to 
make  a  fresh  breach  they  would  try  an  easier  spot — so  the 
responsible  French  commanders  argued. 

But  the  humble  soldiers  who  stood  guard  along  the 
Chemin-des-Dames  felt  less  easy.  Indeed,  definitely 
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uneasy.  There  for  the  first  time  since  1914  the  low¬ 
voiced  talk  in  the  front  trenches  was  in  the  English  tongue. 
At  least  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  ridge  and  beyond  towards 
the  battered  city  of  Rheims.  There,  four  battle-wom 
British  divisions,  that  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  German 
assault  in  Flanders,  had  been  sent  to  “  rest  ”  in  what  was 
considered  a  quiet  sector.  Foch,  the  newly  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Allied  Armies,  had  demanded 
this  exchange  in  compensation  for  the  French  troops  that 
had  been  despatched  north  to  aid  the  British  in  barring 
the  road  to  Calais.  He  must  have  their  services  for  such 
trench-garrison  duty  if  he  was  to  justify  to  the  French 
politicians  his  own  action  in  sending  French  reserves  away 
from  the  front  that  covered  Paris.  And  he  was  sure  that 
these  battle-weary  and  weakened  troops  would  be  able  to 
recuperate  in  tranquillity. 

They  were  not  so  sure  after  they  arrived.  The  first 
impression  was  a  revelation  of  unimagined  bliss.  After  the 
drab  monotony  of  the  Flanders  scene,  of  its  mud  and  its 
mists,  it  was  a  vision  of  heaven  to  cbme  to  this  verdant 
Champagne  country  in  the  full  radiance  of  spring.  Restful 
villages,  still  unscathed  by  war,  nestled  in  the  valleys  amid 
green  cornfields  and  leafy  vineyards.  Even  along  the  trench 
front  itself  the  scars  of  earlier  battles  were  hidden  by  new 
shoots  of  grass  or  a  luxuriant  growth  of  fresh  foliage.  And 
to  men  dazed  with  the  continuous  concussion  of  guns  the 
occasional  “  pop  ”  of  some  distant  piece  and  the  still  more 
infrequent  burst  of  a  shell  nearby  suggested  that  peace  had 
been  tacitly  proclaimed  on  this  front. 

It  seemed  too  good  to  be  true — this  was  their  first 
feeling.  It  was  too  good  to  be  true — ^that  was  their  next. 
In  a  curiously  imperceptible  way  a  day  by  day  increase 
occurred  in  the  enemy  shelling.  The  incoming  troops 
were  the  more  uneasy  because  of  the  defensive  arrangements 
that  they  found  ruling  here,  in  the  French  Sixth  Army 
sector,  under  General  Duchene.  Disregarding  recent 
experience  and  newly  developed  methods,  he  insisted  on 
the  old  practice  of  massing  the  infantry  in  the  forward 
positions.  Not  a  yard  of  ground  was  to  be  given  up,  and 
everything  was  to  be  staked  on  retaining  the  Battle  Zone 
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north  of  the  Aisne.  When  they  saw  the  ground,  the 
British  divisional  commanders  were  aghast  at  this  method 
of  defence.  They  protested  that  it  placed  the  bulk  of 
their  troops,  and  even  their  guns,  in  front  of  the  natural 
barrier  of  the  Aisne.  They  pointed  out  that  the  divisions 
might  be  trapped  and  ground  to  dust  between  the  German 
front  and  the  river,  and  that,  if  so,  there  would  be  no 
reserves  to  check  the  subsequent  onrush  of  the  enemy. 
They  knew  only  too  well,  from  personal  experience  of  the 
earlier  German  thrusts,  what  this  meant. 

But  as  Duchene  had  disregarded  the  instructions  of  his 
Commander-in-Chief,  P^tain,  on  a  deep  and  elastic 
system  of  defence,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  heed  the 
protests  of  his  British  subordinates.  He  rebuffed  their 
arguments  with  a  curt  and  conclusive  “  J’ai  dit.”  Thus, 
like  the  neighbouring  French  divisions,  some  of  them 
equally  anxious,  they  had  to  conform  to  the  purblind  plan 
of  defence.  In  compensation,  they  had  the  dubious 
comfort  of  being  assured  that  no  attack  was  probable. 
The  French  higher  command,  right  up  to  Foch  himself, 
was  satisfied  that  this  sector  would  remain  undisturbed. 

But  one  morning  in  the  last  week  of  May  three  haggard 
men  were  seen  on  the  brink  of  the  front  trench,  craving 
admission.  They  were  found  to  be  French  soldiers  who 
had  escaped  from  a  German  prison-camp.  In  answer  to 
the  questions  that  were  showered  upon  them,  they  reported 
an  ominous  activity  behind  the  German  lines.  Masses  of 
fresh  troops  were  arriving,  guns  were  being  dug  in  close 
up  to  the  front,  the  prisoners-of-war  camps  were  being 
emptied — hence  their  own  chance  of  escape.  But  all  the 
satisfaction  that  the  British  Corps  Headquarters  received 
from  French  Army  Headquarters  was  the  message  :  “In 
our  opinion  there  are  no  indications  that  the  enemy  has 
made  preparations  which  would  enable  him  to  attack 
to-morrow.” 

Next  morning,  the  26th  of  May,  a  keen-eyed  intelligence 
officer  sighted  a  number  of  black  boards  newly  raised  in 
the  German  lines — direction  boards  of  the  type  known 
from  past  experience  to  be  used  to  guide  tanks  or  transport. 
^Then  in  the  afternoon  came  something  far  more  definite 
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— over  the  telephone  from  the  rear.  The  signallers  jotted 
it  down  in  their  pink  message  slips  before  hurrying  out  to 
seek  the  staff  officers  of  their  respective  brigades.  “  The 
enemy  will  attack  at  01.00  hours  to-morrow  27th  inst. 
AAA.”  The  face  of  life  had  been  changed  by  this  simple 
sentence — ^a  sentence  of  execution.  The  peaceful  prospect 
had  faded  as  abruptly  as  a  film. 

In  the  dim  light  of  early  morning  a  German  patrol  had 
stumbled  into  the  arms  of  a  French  patrol  in  No  Man’s 
Land,  losing  two  prisoners.  Under  an  examination, 
euphemistically  termed  “  special,”  these  had  disclosed 
that  an  attack  was  impending,  and  would  be  launched  the 
following  morning. 

Yet,  even  then,  with  every  minute  precious,  scepticism 
was  so  tough  that  the  warning  was  not  sent  out  imtil  after 
mid-day  to  those  who  had  to  face  the  close-looming  menace. 
A  story  will  illustrate  the  scornful  atmosphere  that  pre¬ 
vailed  at  Duchene’s  headquarters.  About  six  o’clock  in 
the  evening  into  the  sudden  bustle  of  trench  preparations 
intruded  a  signal  officer  from  Army  Headquarters.  He 
smilingly  explained  that  he  had  come  on  a  tour  of  inspec¬ 
tion.  He  was  told  that  the  Brigade  Signal  Officer  was 
forward,  busily  supervising  arrangements  to  meet  the 
morrow’s  attack.  His  smile  broadened.  ”  Attack  ?  ” — old 
hands  on  this  front  did  not  swallow  such  trench  rumours. 
It  was  an  evergreen  yam.  ”  The  Boches  are  wiser  than 
that.  They  could  never  break  through  here.”  He  went 
back,  soon  to  be  wiser. 

Darkness  settles  on  the  trenches.  And  with  it  falls  an 
unnatural  hush.  The  hasty  local  preparations  and  disposi¬ 
tions  have  been  made.  About  nine  o’clock  the  French  and 
British  guns  open  a  harassing  fire  on  the  unseen  routes 
by  which  the  German  reserves  may  be  marching  up.  But 
their  noisy  clamour  only  seems  to  intensify  the  silence — of 
the  German  guns.  A  terrier  is  barking  at  a  mastiff.  Con¬ 
scious  of  the  contrast,  the  troops  in  the  trenches  begin  to 
count  the  hours  imtil  the  German  bombardment  is  expected 
to  open.  Midnight  comes.  Now  count  the  minutes.  How 
they  drag  I 

“  Whizz — ^plop  1  ”  All  along  the  line  gas-shells  flit  to 
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earth  and  burst  with  their  soft  sucking  sound.  Doves  of 
the  storm,  not  of  peace.  They  came  so  fast  and  thick 
that  the  air  seemed  alive  with  them.  And  the  earth  was 
soon  drenched  with  the  smell  of  gas.  Ten  minutes  later 
it  was  upheaved  as  if  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  darkness 
was  rent  by  the  dame  of  myriad  explosions.  Nearly  four 
thousand  guns  had  opened  fire,  drowning  the  pitiful  bark 
of  the  Allied  artillery,  while  serried  trench  mortars  heaved 
their  cans  of  high  explosive  on  to  the  trenches  of  the  infantry. 
For  two  and  a-half  hours  the  luckless  troops  had  to  endure 
a  bombardment  unparalleled,  according  to  the  verdict  of 
the  more  experienced  sufferers,  in  intensity.  And  the 
ordeal  of  those  hours  of  helpless  endurance  was  the  more 
trying  to  the  survivors,  who  sat  in  dug-outs  that  rocked 
and  reeked  because  they  were  semi-suffocated  in  gas  masks. 
If  these  masks,  the  damp-blanketed  doorways,  and  the 
lighted  braziers,  kept  out  the  gas  they  also  kept  out  the 
air. 

Meantime,  what  had  been  happening  on  the  other  side 
of  No  Man’s  Land  ?  What  was  happening  now  could 
neither  be  seen  nor  heard.  But  why  had  so  little  been 
noticed  earlier  ?  Because  of  secrecy  and  camouflage 
in  excelsts.  Every  German  artillery  wheel  had  wood-wool 
wired  on  to  its  tyre  ;  every  axle  was  wired  with  a  leather 
covering  ;  every  horse’s  hoofs  were  muffled  in  rags  ;  every 
chain,  ring,  shield  or  ladder  was  wrapped  in  straw. 

On  the  railways,  no  car  was  allowed  to  have  a  label, 
no  troops  were  allowed  to  move  out  of  the  stations  in 
daylight.  On  the  roads  vehicles  were  to  bear  no  distinguish¬ 
ing  marks  and  troops  to  make  no  movement  by  day  except 
in  small  bodies.  And  if  any  such  body  was  caught  on  the 
open  road  when  enemy’s  observing  aircraft  appeared,  it 
was  instantly  to  turn  about  as  if  marching  away  from  the 
front.  Among  the  inhabitants,  all  persons  were  to  be  re¬ 
examined  and  houses  to  be  searched.  In  military  offices, 
even  the  locks  on  desks  and  cupboards  were  to  be  tested. 

The  gims  were  all  brought  up  and  ensconced  in  hiding 
places  by  the  night  of  the  25th.  The  following  night  they 
were  man-handled  into  their  positions  for  firing.  To  feed 
them  close  on  two  million  shells  were  carried  up  and 
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dumped  in  concealment.  The  attacking  infantry  began  to 
arrive  on  the  i6th,  creeping  closer  by  nightly  stages  to 
woods  where  they  could  be  hidden  by  day.  They  were 
not  even  allowed  to  light  fires.  Then  when  darkness  fell 
on  the  26th,  they  moved  up  to  their  starting  line  just 
before  the  bombardment  opened. 

Another  formidable  problem  lay  in  front  of  their  start¬ 
ing  line.  For,  here,  the  little  river  Ailette  ran  through 
No  Man’s  Land,  and  they  would  have  to  cross  it  before 
they  could  begin  their  assault  on  the  lofty  ridge.  Of  foot¬ 
bridges  alone,  twenty-four  were  needed  for  each  divisional 
sector.  All  this  material  had  to  be  brought  up  and  hidden 
near  the  bank. 

Success  was  aided  by  a  strange  freak  that  had  a  flavour 
of  Aristophanes’s  immortal  comedy.  The  river  bottom 
swarmed  with  frogs.  And  the  frogs’  nightly  concert  made 
a  deafening  noise  which  cloaked  the  preliminaries.  The 
actual  bridging  on  the  fateful  night  was  only  begun  when 
the  greater  orchestra  of  the  bombardment  blazed  forth. 

Nature,  too,  lent  its  cloak  to  the  German  infantry,  for 
in  some  parts  at  least  an  early  morning  mist  deepened 
obscurity  created  by  the  smoke-shells.  Thus,  once  again, 
as  in  the  earlier  breaches  of  the  British  front,  a  blanket 
enveloped  the  machine-guns  of  the  defence.  A  vital  asset 
to  the  attack,  and  one  without  which  no  real  break-through 
ever  took  place  on  the  Western  Front. 

At  3.35  a.m.  the  assaulting  infantry  crawled  forward  to 
the  edge  of  their  own  wall  of  bursting  shells.  Five  minutes 
later  the  barrage  moved  on  and  a  torrent  of  Germans 
swept  over  the  Allied  parapets.  In  the  main  attack  fifteen 
fresh  German  divisions,  with  seven  more  following  close 
in  support,  were  hurled  against  five. 

The  front  line  troops  were  soon  overwhelmed.  The 
first  news  that  reached  one  rear  headquarters  was  the 
astonishing  report :  “  Enemy  balloons  rising  from  our 
front  lines.”  By  massing  his  troops  north  of  the  Aisne, 
Duch^ne  had  all  too  well  ensured  that  once  the  German 
guns  had  made  a  bloated  meal  of  this  compressed  cannon- 
fodder,  the  German  infantry  would  find  few  reserves  to 
block  their  passage  through  the  rear  zones.  By  mid-day 
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the  gray  waves  were  sweeping  across  the  Aisne,  helped  by 
the  fact  that  Duchene  had  delayed  giving  the  order  to 
blow  up  the  bridges.  By  evening  their  central  spearhead 
had  reached  the  Vesle.  Three  days  later  it  reached  the 
Marne — site  of  the  great  ebb  of  1914.  After  nearly  four 
years  a  menace  deemed  for  ever  past  had  returned  to  a 
point  that  endowed  it  with  a  demoralising  symbolism. 
Happily  it  proved  to  be  “  thus  far  and  no  farther.” 

On  the  easterly  flank,  the  side  of  Rheims,  the  Germans 
were  checked  by  the  rewoven  resistance  offered  by  British 
remnants  and  French  reserves.  In  front  they  were  checked 
by  the  River  Marne.  Hence,  from  May  31st  onwards,  they 
turned  their  efforts  to  a  south-westward  expansion  of  the 
great  bulge — down  the  corridor  between  the  Ourcq  and  the 
Marne  towards  Paris. 

Hitherto  the  French  reserves  had  been  thrown  into  the 
battle  as  they  arrived,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  stem  the  flood. 
The  usual  result  was  that  they  were  caught  up  and  carried 
back  by  it.  On  June  ist,  however,  P6tain  issued  orders 
for  the  further  reserves  coming  up  to  form,  instead,  a  ring 
in  rear.  Digging  themselves  in  they  would  thus  have 
ready,  before  the  German  flood  reached  them,  a  vast  semi¬ 
circular  dam  which  would  stop  and  confine  its  now  slacken¬ 
ing  flow.  The  result  justified  the  calculation.  For  when 
the  flood  beat  against  this  dam  in  the  first  days  of  June  its 
momentum  was  too  spent,  its  force  too  diminished,  to 
make  much  impression.  In  contrast,  the  appearance  and 
fierce  counter-attack  of  the  American  2nd  Division  at  the 
vital  point  of  Chateau  Thierry  was  not  only  a  material 
cement,  but  an  inestimable  moral  tonic  to  their  weary 
Allies.  Thus  the  menace  to  Paris  passed,  and  with  it  the 
danger  of  a  general  collapse  of  the  French  front. 

But  why,  a  month  after  the  previous  onslaught  in 
Flanders  had  faded  away  ;  when  there  had  been  this  long 
pause  for  preparation  and  examination  of  the  situation  by 
an  Allied  command  now  unified  under  Foch — ^why  should 
the  Germans  have  been  able  to  bring  off  the  greatest  of  all 
their  surprises  ?  This  question  is  the  crux  of  its  history. 

And  the  answer  ?  Partly,  perhaps,  because  the  German 
method  had  here  through  practice  reached  its  zenith. 
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Partly,  it  is  sure,  because  of  Duch^ne’s  stubborn  folly  in 
making  his  troops  a  conveniently  crowded  target  for  the 
enemy  guns.  But,  chief  of  all,  because  an  attack  at  this 
place  was  unexpected.  The  higher  commanders  were 
utterly  caught  napping.  If  the  fault  was  primarily 
Duchene’s,  and  he  justly  paid  the  penalty,  the  ultimate 
responsibility  was  that  of  Foch.  And  he  nearly  paid  the 
penalty.  With  nothing  yet  to  show  for  his  assumption  of 
the  Inter-Allied  Command,  public  and  political  confidence 
in  him  was  severely  shaken. 

Yet  the  inner  history  of  the  crisis’  is  that  the  surprise 
need  never  have  come.  Because  it  was  no  surprise  to  one 
of  the  Allied  Commands — the  American.  They  had 
diagnosed  the  symptoms  correctly,  but  had  no  power  to 
apply  the  remedy.  Nor  was  their  warning  even  heeded 
until  too  late.  Why  ?  Because  in  French  eyes  theirs  was 
still  an  army  of  amateurs.  How  could  their  diagnosis  be 
correct  when  they  had  come  so  new  to  the  job  with  such 
an  improvised  army  How  much  less  could  it  be  right 
when  it  conflicted  with  the  diagnosis  formed  by  an  Intel¬ 
ligence  service  that  had  enjoyed  four  years  of  practice, 
following  on  forty  of  preparation  ?  This  conscious  or  sub¬ 
conscious  feeling  was,  surely,  the  underlying  reason  why 
the  warning  was  disregarded. 

The  famed  logic  of  the  French  is  essentially  national 
and  peculiarly  invulnerable  to  reasoning  of  foreign  produc¬ 
tion.  So  in  this  case.  For  the  American  warning  drew  its 
strength,  above  all,  from  reason.  And  was  rejected,  above 
all,  because  it  lacked  authority. 

How  did  the  warning  originate  ?  Let  us  portray  the 
inner  story  of  this  successful  attempt  of  certain  American 
Intelligence  officers  to  project  their  minds  across  the 
forbidden  expanse  of  No  Man’s  Land,  through  the  wire 
and  steel  bars  of  the  trenches  beyond,  into  the  remote  and 
secluded  room  where  Ludendorff  sat  in  conference  with 
his  assistants,  drawing  up  the  plan  for  the  third  of  their 
tremendous  blows  against  the  Allied  front. 

Similar  if  less  successful  attempts  at  mind  projection 
were  being  made,  and  daily  developed,  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  other  Allied  Armies.  The  British  Intelligence  was 
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housed  in  the  old  walled  town  of  Montreuil  that  stands  on 
a  lone  hill  close  to  the  Channel  Coast.  Montreuil  had  been 
awakened  from  an  age-long  sleep  to  witness  an  apparent 
re-staging  of  its  past.  Nearly  three  centuries  earlier  it  had 
likewise  been  a  General  Headquarters  when  the  armies  of 
Britain  and  France  had  last  fought  together  on  French  soil 
against  a  foreign  foe.  Thither  Cromwell  had  sent  a  British 
Expeditionary  Force  to  operate  under  the  supreme  command 
of  the  great  Marshal  Turenne.  Now  a  greater  Expeditionary 
Force  was  present  under  the  supreme  command  of  Marshal 
Foch.  On  May  13th  the  British  Intelligence  reached  this 
conclusion  :  “  From  indications  of  the  enemy’s  prepara¬ 
tions  observed  up  to  the  present  it  seems  that  an  attack 
on  a  broad  front  between  Arras  and  Albert  is  intended.” 

A  fortnight  later  this  seemed  a  hopelessly  bad  guess. 
But  in  the  light  of  history  we  now  know  that  it  was  remark¬ 
ably  correct  up  to  a  point.  It  gauged  Ludendorff’s  desire 
aright,  but  not  his  decision.  It  penetrated  his  intention, 
but  not  his  immediate  action.  Let  us  imagine  that  the 
British  had  managed  to  conceal  a  dictaphone  in  Luden¬ 
dorff’s  room  and  that  the  instrument  had  been  suddenly 
switched  off  half  way  through  the  discussions.  The  record 
would  then  have  been  as  exact  up  to  a  point  as  their  actual 
deduction,  and  yet  as  vitally  incomplete. 

For,  actually,  Ludendorff  was  convinced  that  the  British, 
severely  shaken  in  the  great  battles  of  March  and  April, 
must  be  the  target  for  his  decisive  blow,  and  had  chosen 
their  front  in  Flanders  as  the  stage  on  which  he  would 
produce  the  final  drama  of  victory.  But  he  knew  that 
his  April  blows  had  drawn  to  that  front  the  bulk  of  the 
British  and  many  of  the  French  reserves.  It  was  too 
§trongly  held  at  the  moment.  He  felt  that  if  his  next 
punch  was  to  smash  through  it,  he  must  first  weaken  it  by 
drawing  away  the  French  reserves.  Hence  he  reluctantly 
decided  to  launch  a  preliminary  attack  against  the  Chemin- 
des-Dames  as  a  diversion.  He  hoped  that  then,  without 
too  heavy  a  drain  on  his  reserve  balance,  he  might  attract 
a  high  proportion  of  the  Allied  reserves.  As  it  was  the 
nearest  front  to  Paris,  the  French  would  be  all  the  more 
likely  to  yield  promptly  and  fully  to  his  “  attraction.” 
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Quitting  his  room  as  the  conference  ends,  let  us  fly 
back  across  the  entrenched  lines  to  a  new  landing  point 
— the  dusty  provincial  town  of  Chaumont,  in  Eastern 
France,  where  the  General  Headquarters  of  the  A.E.F. 
has  taken  up  its  abode.  It  is  the  afternoon  of  May  14th. 
In  one  part  of  the  gaunt  bare  French  barracks  that  has 
been  converted  into  offices  for  the  American  staff  a  number 
of  officers  are  gathering,  entering  in  turn  a  black-painted 
door  that  bears  the  sign  “  G.2.A.”  It  is  a  meeting  of  the 
heads  of  the  various  sub-sections  of  the  Intelligence 
Section,  under  General  Nolan.  The  British  view  of 
Ludendorff’s  next  move  comes  up  for  discussion.  Some 
are  inclined  to  agree  with  it.  Captain  Hubbard,  the  Chief 
of  the  “  Battle-Order  ”  sub-section,  is  called  on  to  give  his 
opinion.  His  task  is  to  piece  together  from  multiple  frag¬ 
ments  of  information  the  whereabouts  and  movements  of 
the  German  divisions,  and  so  to  plot  the  enemy’s  disposi¬ 
tions  from  day  to  day.  He  emphatically  declares  his  dis¬ 
agreement  with  the  British  diagnosis.  Instead,  he  argues, 
the  next  German  attack  will  be  against  the  Chemin-des- 
Dames  sector,  and  will  fall  somewhere  between  the  25th 
and  30th  of  May. 

Among  the  broad  reasons  he  gives  are  that,  surprise 
being  the  keynote  of  the  new  German  method,  this  sector 
is  one  of  the  few  left  where  an  attack  would  seem  to  the 
Germans  to  have  a  chance  of  being  unexpected.  It  is  all 
the  more  likely  to  be  chosen  because  it  is  regarded  as 
secure  and  used  as  a  resting  ground  for  tired  divisions. 
The  Germans  have  not  at  the  moment  the  reserves  necessary 
for  attack  on  a  wide  front,  while  the  Chemin-des-Dames 
sector  just  about  fits  their  resources.  If  these  reasons  are 
accepted  as  a  general  indication,  there  are  known  facts 
about  the  enemy’s  battle  order  which  go  far  to  confirm 
the  deduction.  For,  round  Hirson,  behind  this  sector,  a 
large  group  of  German  “  storm  ”  divisions  has  been 
located.  If  the  next  attack  was  to  be  made  against  the 
British  this  mass  of  manoeuvre  would  not  be  assembled  so 
far  away  from  their  front.  Moreover,  not  far  behind  the 
Chemin-des-Dames  a  Guard  Division  has  been  located  ; 
as  this  has  not  been  in  action  since  the  March  offensive 
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it  would  not  be  brought  hither  unless  for  an  offensive 
purpose.  As  for  the  date,  that  prediction  is  based  on  infor¬ 
mation  which  show's  that  the  divisions  round  Hirson  will 
not  be  ready  until  some  days  after  the  25th. 

Thus  with  a  Sherlock  Holmes-like  neatness,  inferences 
and  clues  were  w'oven  into  a  strong  chain  of  reasoning.  It 
was  tested  by  adverse  criticism  from  other  members  of 
the  conference.  But  next  day,  after  General  Nolan  and 
Colonel  Conger  had  examined  the  actual  links  of  the  chain, 
they  were  satisfied  with  its  soundness.  Major  Famum,  the 
liaison  officer  with  French  Headquarters,  was  deputed  to 
convey  the  opinion  and  urge  the  French  to  keep  a  look-out 
for  any  signs  which  might  confirm  it. 

But  the  French  saw  no  reason  to  abandon  their  own 
conviction  that  the  attack  would  come  elsewhere.  The 
warning  was  reiterated,  as  more  clues  were  obtained. 
Eventually,  Colonel  de  Cointet,  the  Chief  of  the  French 
Intelligence,  was  won  over  to  its  acceptance.  But  a  fresh 
obstacle  was  met.  Now,  as  with  equal  disastrousness  at 
Verdun  in  1916,  the  Operations  Section  opposed  until  too 
late  the  awakened  opinion  of  its  own  Intelligence.  This 
time,  however,  it  was  less  blameworthy,  for  it  was  tugged 
the  other  way  by  the  comforting  assurances  of  General 
Duch^ne  and  his  staff.  If  those  who  were  responsible  for 
holding  the  Chemin-des-Dames  did  not  believe  in  the 
danger,  why  should  others  worry  ? 

Foch  himself  did  not,  although  P4tain  seems  to  have 
had  some  qualms.  Foch,  indeed,  had  received  from 
another  American  source  earlier  w'aming.  As  far  back  as 
April  23rd,  General  Bliss,  of  the  Supreme  War  Council, 
had  sent  Foch  a  memorandum,  prepared  by  Colonel 
Embick  of  his  staff,  in  which  the  Chemin-des-Dames  was 
suggested  as  the  probable  site  of  the  next  German  blow. 
But,  correct  as  this  was  to  prove,  it  was  speculation  rather 
than  deduction ;  a  shrewd  guess  rather  than  an  estimate 
built  up  from  “  battle  order  ”  facts.  And,  subsequent  to 
its  despatch  to  Foch,  the  Germans  made  a  fresh  effort  to 
break  the  Flanders  front.  Perhaps  this  may  have  made 
Foch  chary  of  accepting  the  later  warning,  if  it  reached 
him. 
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There  is  one  more  “  piece  ”  to  complete  this  mosaic  of 
American  Intelligence,  a  corroborative  anecdote  from  an 
officer  who  left  Chaumont  about  May  15th  on  his  way 
back  to  Washington.  At  dinner  on  May  26th  he  was 
caustically  asked  by  one  of  his  shipboard  companions : 
“You  are  fresh  from  the  inner  secrets,  so  suppose  you 
tell  us  when  and  where  the  next  offensive  will  break  ?  “ 
Remembering  Hubbard’s  prediction,  made  in  a  conference 
just  before  he  left  Chaumont,  he  retorted  “  to-morrow  or 
next  day,  near  Soissons.’’  Not  many  hours  passed  before 
a  radio  message  was  posted  in  the  ship  with  the  news 
of  the  Chemin-des-Dames  attack — of  the  break  that  need 
not  have  been  a  break-through  if  the  warning  had  been 
taken. 

Here  we  have  one  of  the  great  “  ifs  ’’  of  the  World  War. 
For  if  the  American  warning  had  been  listened  to,  there 
is  hardly  a  doubt  that  the  German  onslaught  would  have 
been  foiled,  Ludendorff’s  thrust  parried.  Probably  the 
Germans  would  have  carried  the  Chemin-des-Dames  and 
reached  the  Aisne.  But  there  they  would  have  been  blocked. 
For,  as  it  was,  Petain  ordered  twelve  reserve  divisions 
thither  on  the  eve  of  the  attack,  and  if  there  had  been  more 
notice  they  would  have  arrived  in  time  to  form  a  strong 
barricade  of  wire  and  fire.  In  that  case,  Duchene’s  foolish 
dispositions,  whatever  they  cost  his  own  troops,  would 
have  opened  no  path  to  the  enemy’s. 

Yet  we  know  that  the  crisis,  perilous  for  a  time,  was 
safely  passed.  And  that,  this  being  so,  it  turned  out  to 
the  ultimate  advantage  of  the  Allies.  While  they  lost 
some  65,000  prisoners  to  the  Germans,  this  loss  was  scon 
to  be  more  than  made  up  by  American  reinforcements. 
In  contrast,  the  astonishing  opening  success  tempted 
Ludendorff  to  press  it  too  far  and  too  long,  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  success  drawing  hither  his  own  reserves  as  well 
as  the  enemy’s.  When  his  attack  was  brought  to  a  stand¬ 
still  he  was  drained  of  the  reserves  for  his  intended  decisive 
blow  in  Flanders.  Strategically,  he  had  poured  them  into  a 
huge  sack — ^the  bulging  salient  which  reached  to  the 
Marne  and  pointed  towards  Paris. 

Two  months  later,  after  two  more  ineffectual  diversions. 
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that  sack  was  to  prove  a  trap.  For  it  gave  Foch  the  chance 
for  his  flanking  counterstroke  of  July  i8th,  in  which 
French,  Americans  and  British  combined  in  pinching  the 
sides  of  the  German  sack.  If  the  Germans  managed  to 
wriggle  out  of  it,  their  failure  was  revealed  to  the  world 
and  its  moral  effect  palpable.  This  retreat  from  the 
salient  began  the  ever-spreading  retreat  which  did  not  end 
until  they  were  back  beyond  the  Rhine. 

If  the  German  thrust  on  May  27th  had  been  parried 
early,  Ludendorff  would  probably  have  drawn  the  French 
reserves  to  cover  Paris  at  a  minimum  expenditure  of  his 
own.  Then  he  might  have  launched  his  next  stroke  sooner 
and  with  maximum  force.  It  might  not  have  succeeded, 
but  at  the  worst  it  would  not  have  engulfed  him  so  deeply 
in  a  dangerous  direction  as  happened  on  the  Marne. 
Thus  it  would  have  been  easier  to  resist  the  Allied  blows 
when  growing  superiority  of  numbers  enabled  them  to 
take  the  offensive. 

The  wedge  that  was  driven  in  as  far  as  Chateau  Thierry 
was  at  the  spot  most  remote  of  any  from  the  main  German 
communications,  and  most  accessible  for  the  counter-flow 
of  reserves  along  the  Allied  communications.  It  prolonged 
the  nose  of  the  great  salient  already  formed  by  the  German 
trench-line  in  France. 

It  invited  assault,  aided  assault,  and  made  resistance  to 
such  assault  difficult.  The  superstitious  might  conclude 
that,  in  default  of  other  designers,  fate  itself  had  inter¬ 
vened  to  create  this  pitfall  in  which  the  fortunes  of  Germany 
sank.  Thereby  another  of  the  repeated  paradoxes  of 
history  was  recorded.  Wisdom  was  confounded  and  folly 
rewarded.  And  the  old  proverb  of  “  a  blessing  in  disguise  ” 
was  never  more  signally  attested  than  by  the  ultimate 
result  of  the  French  disregard  of  the  warning  they  had 
received  from  their  American  Allies. 
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By  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money 
I 

Mr.  W.  H.  DAVIES,  who  has  given  us  so  many 
charming  nature  poems,  has  happily  sung  the 
praises  of  England  in  negative  fashion  by  reminding 
us  of  the  evils  we  escape.  “  Give  me  this  England  now 
for  all  my  world,”  he  says  : 

We  have  no  winds  that  cut  down  street  by  street 
As  easy  as  our  scythes  can  cut  down  wheat. 

No  mountains  here  to  spew  their  burning  hearts 
Into  the  valleys,  on  our  human  parts. 

No  earthquakes  here,  that  ring  church  bells  afar, 

A  hundred  miles  from  where  those  earthquakes  are. 

We  have  no  cause  to  set  our  dreaming  eyes. 

Like  Arabs,  on  fresh  streams  in  Paradise.  .  .  . 

A  trifle  too  much  of  the  excellent  fresh  water  from  time 
to  time,  the  poet  forgot  to  add,  but  even  so  we  have  our 
reward  and  compensation  in  the  green  fields  which,  spring¬ 
ing  in  eternal  hope,  are  sadly  missed  when  we  visit  lands 
upon  which  the  sun  smiles  more  frequently.  And  if  we 
have  good  cause  to  be  thankful  with  Mr.  Davies  for  the 
things  we  have  not,  we  must  grant  also  that  nature  has 
been  extraordinarily  good  to  us  in  the  things  that  we  have. 
Britain  is  the  Fortunate  Island,  whether  viewed  by  the 
lover  of  serene  beauty  or  by  that  austere  creature  the 
economist,  who  is  condemned  to  shut  his  eyes  to  beauty  and 
to  hail  as  wealth  only  those  things  which  have  value  in 
exchange. 

Jupiter  was  the  god  not  only  of  War  but  of  Property, 
and  Pallas  Minerva,  his  accomplished  daughter,  looked  with 
a  favourable  eye  upon  the  plains  of  Albion,  dowering  them 
as  the  best  workshop  of  the  world.  It  was  wonderful 
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enough  to  be  constituted  an  island,  lapped  by  friendly 
waters  which  at  once  divided  Britain  from  possible  foes 
and  invited  her  to  take  the  broadest  of  roads  to  the  three 
comers  of  the  world.  It  was  good  to  have  that  temperate 
climate  sung  by  the  poet — a  climate  which  moderates  the 
passions  of  men  and  which,  if  it  subdues  brilliancy,  confers 
constancy  in  adversity  and  steadfastness  in  danger  and 
disaster.  The  goddess  of  wisdom  and  the  arts  crowned 
her  work  by  stuffing  the  British  subterrene  with  coal  and 
iron  enough  for  six  populous  nations.  No  more  was 
needed  to  equip  the  Fortunate  Island  with  the  means  of 
abundance. 

The  secrets  of  coal  discovered  by  the  Islanders,  their 
way  w’as  plain.  In  Britain,  as  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  the 
materials  of  work  could  be  assembled  and  dealt  with  to 
advantage.  The  Island  leapt  into  wealth  at  a  bound.  The 
good  coal  at  once  set  the  factory  chimneys  smoking  and 
foiled  the  foreign  enemy.  Napoleon  was  defeated  not  in 
the  playgrounds  of  Eton,  but  in  the  coal  mines  that  fur¬ 
nished  Pitt  with  the  handsome  subsidies  which  he  poured 
into  the  war-chests  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Spain,  Portugal 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Austria,  Bavaria  and 
other  countries.  For  long  there  was  no  one  in  a  position  to 
contend  with  the  nation  which  at  once  commanded  the 
high  seas  with  her  navy  and  the  world  of  work  with  her 
fuel  translated  into  iron  and  steel,  engines  and  machinery, 
railways  and  ships,  cottons  and  woollens.  Not  for  several 
generations  was  any  other  nation  to  be  in  a  position  to 
wield  the  coal-based  inventions.  Germany  had  coal, 
but  was  a  “  geographical  expression  ”  until  past  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  America  had  coal,  but  for 
long  had  little  population  to  work  upon  her  resources. 

The  British  monopoly  of  the  use  of  coal  could  not,  of 
course,  last  for  ever,  and  Germany  and  the  United  States 
were  presently  to  emerge  as  very  successful  exponents  of 
power-industry  because  they,  too,  had  been  favoured  with 
splendid  deposits  of  the  mineral.  But  the  economic  position 
of  Great  Britain  has  remained  unique,  for  it  is  still  true 
that  there  is  no  other  place  in  the  world  where  modem 
work  can  be  done  with  such  peculiar  advantage.  Here,  if 
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anywhere,  is  the  ideal  power  unit.  Germany  is  no  island 
with  splendid  coal  placed  adjoining  splendid  ports  ;  she  is 
almost  entirely  landlocked  ;  and  the  German  waterways 
system,  admirable  as  it  is,  amounts  at  the  best  to  no  more 
than  an  ingenious  attempt  to  manufacture  a  mere  fraction 
of  the  advantages  conferred  by  the  seas  upon  the  Fortunate 
Island.  America,  although  dowered  with  the  finest  supplies 
of  fuel,  water-power,  petroleum  and  metals  the  world 
knows,  yet  contains  no  area  of  similar  size  which  embodies 
such  a  combination  of  magnificent  correlative  advantages 
as  Britain  possesses.  While  coal  remains  the  arbiter  of 
industrial  power,  Britain  will  remain  the  world’s  best 
natural  workshop.  I  had  some  talk  with  Mr.  Hoover  on 
this  subject  at  Washington  in  1926  ;  he  is  a  man  of  wide 
outlook  and  penetrating  vision  and  I  was  glad  to  find  that 
his  view  of  the  British  economic  position  is  that  here 
stated. 


II 

In  1929,  the  last  year  for  which  we  have  complete 
figures  available,  the  world  as  a  whole  produced  1,379 
million  metric  tons  of  coal,  lignite  being  incorporated  in 
this  aggregate  in  terms  of  coal.  Of  these  1,379  millions, 
America  produced  546,  Britain  261,  and  Germany  202, 
80  that  these  three  countries  together  accounted  for  1,009 
million  tons,  or  nearly  three-fourths*  of  the  world’s  output ! 
This  amazing  disproportion  accounts  for  the  industrial 
predominance  of  these  three  favoured  nations.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  form  a  nice  judgment  of  how  far  the  Islanders 
have  made  good  or  full  use  of  their  advantages.  It  was 
only  as  it  were  the  day  before  yesterday  in  history,  or  barely 
more  than  five  generations  since,  that  coal-based  industry 
took  origin.  This  at  least  is  certain,  that  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time  Britain  grew  relatively  wealthy  in  a  poor 
world.  The  Industrial  Revolution  built  great  towns 
in  haste,  and  had  little  or  no  regard  for  the  lives  of  those 
who  built  them,  leaving  a  heritage  of  physical  deterioration 
which  is  still  with  us.  Crude  coal-burning  yielded  a  great 

economic  ”  harvest,  and  a  great  middle-class  was  built 
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up  as  millions  of  people  obtained  entire  release  from  manual 
toil.  By  the  exportation  not  merely  of  goods  and  shipping 
services,  but  of  capital  embodied  in  foreign  and  colonial 
railways,  docks,  harbours,  industrial  establishments  and 
municipal  undertakings  (to  say  nothing  of  war  material  and 
waste)  Britain  came  to  possess  by  1913  some  £4,000,000,000 
of  oversea  investments  which  played  their  part  in  winning 
the  World  War.  During  the  period  of  this  accomplish¬ 
ment,  between  1750  and  1913,  there  were  not  wanting 
periods  of  depression,  as  notably  after  the  Napoleonic 
and  Franco-German  wars,  when  prominent  Islanders  not 
only  despaired  of  their  country  but  freely  ventilated  their 
despairs  in  public.  Broadly  reviewing  these  years  of  develop¬ 
ment,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  great  things  were 
actually  done  ;  it  is  equally  impossible  to  deny  that  things 
might  have  been  done  better.  We  need  not  be  surprised, 
therefore,  that  at  each  successive  trade  depression,  and 
depression  occurred  not  only  after  wars,  but  at  curiously 
regular  intervals  of  about  ten  years,  there  was  hot  dispute 
between  those  who  held  that  all  was  for  the  best  and  those 
who  propounded  doctrines  of  reform. 

We  shall  do  well  to  remember  that  foreign  competition 
has  always  existed  and  must  necessarily  exist.  If  a  world 
of  2,000  million  people  resigned  manufacturing  to  an  island 
workshop,  however  well  equipped,  containing  about  one- 
fiftieth  of  the  world’s  population,  we  could  not  possibly 
meet  the  demand.  Let  us  remember  also  that  before  the 
invention  of  the  steam-engine  England  was  an  importer 
of  manufactures  and  an  exporter  of  raw  materials.  Import¬ 
ant  British  trades  were  learned  from  Continental  pioneers. 
Normal  foreign  competition  to  Britain,  as  to  every  country, 
is  more  help  than  hindrance,  as  any  nation  can  ascertain 
for  itself  by  reflecting  upon  what  its  industries  would 
be  if  they  had  never  profited  by  “  foreign  ”  example  and 
invention. 

Our  general  position  in  the  world  of  work  may  be  gauged 
by  the  fact  that,  for  the  greater  part,  the  world’s  2,000 
million  people  have  small  opportunity  in  the  matter  of 
power  industry.  That  is  plain  from  the  coal  figures.  The 
world  as  a  whole  produces  coal  to  the  extent  of  only  twelve 
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cwts.  per  head  per  annum.  Even  in  Europe  the  coal  output 
is  only  one  and  a  half  tons  per  head  per  annum.  The 
Fortunate  Island  produces  nearly  seven  tons  per  head  per 
annum.  As  one  of  the  three  nations  possessing  super¬ 
abundant  supplies  of  fuel,  Britain  most  obviously  possesses 
the  first  essential  of  successful  “  foreign  competition,” 
for  that,  as  we  can  so  easily  forget,  is  what  British  exports 
represent  to  other  nations. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  one-fourth  of  the  world’s 
land  is  painted  red  on  the  maps,  and  that  in  this  great 
area  the  Islanders  possess  special  advantages.  The  degree 
of  success  achieved  by  the  British  exporter  must  be  related 
to  the  outstanding  fact  that  none  of  his  competitors  possess 
such  a  special  lien  upon  natural  opportunity.  So,  if  we 
compare  the  progress  of  the  exports  of  Britain  with  those 
of  Germany  in  1870-1913,  we  have  to  remember  that  the 
Imperial  markets  of  Germany  were  negligible  when  com¬ 
pared  with  our  own.  If  we  are  to  form  a  judgment  as  to 
whether  the  Fortunate  Islanders  have  succeeded  economi¬ 
cally  in  a  degree  commensurate  with  their  advantages,  we 
have  to  relate  their  accomplishment  to  the  value  of  the 
markets  won  for  them  by  their  seamen  and  held  securely  at 
a  cost  which  was  sometimes  thought  high,  but  which  was 
really  ridiculously  low.  When,  in  1913,  Britain  had 
absolute  command  of  the  seas  at  a  cost  of  thirty  millions 
a  year  (as  compared  with  the  forty-five  millions  a  year 
which  our  well-to-do  classes  were  then  spending  on  pleasure 
motoring)  she  did  not  realise  how  great  a  thing  she  was  doing 
with  so  little  money.  Nor  does  she  realise  it  now. 


Ill 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  British  commerce  for  a 
century  past  has  been  extraordinarily  successful  in  achieving 
the  end  and  aim  of  oversea  dealings,  the  acquisition  of 
imports.  The  Fortunate  Island  secured  not  only  a  great 
annual  tribute  of  realised  imports,  but  a  great  lien  upon  the 
world  which  at  the  present  time,  although  not  quite  so 
great  as  in  1913,  because  of  the  selling  out  of  dollar 
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securities  to  meet  war  commitments,  still  amounts  to  about 
£3*500,000,000.  That  has  been  accomplished  despite 
foreign  competition  and  the  multiplication  of  foreign  and 
colonial  tariff  walls. 

Whatever  the  truth  as  to  what  more  might  have  been 
done,  much  has  been  accomplished.  Whatever  the  degree 
of  success  achieved,  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  British 
economic  developments  of  the  last  generation.  No  com¬ 
petent  observer  who  has  studied  with  care  the  relative 
progress  of  scientific  industry  in  Britain  and  other  countries 
has  found  it  possible  to  declare  that  Britain  has  maintained 
the  pre-eminence  which  she  won  in  the  opening  period 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Thus,  in  iron,  British  pro¬ 
ducers  were  for  long  content  with  small  blast  furnaces, 
while  in  America  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  furnace 
practice  had  come  to  deal  with  material  in  thousands 
instead  of  hundreds  of  tons.  The  leeway  was  partly 
made  good  before  the  War,  but  not  until  the  old  pre¬ 
eminence  had  departed.  Yet  there  seemed  no  good  reason 
why  Britain  should  have  allowed  herself  to  fall  as  an  iron- 
producer  from  the  first  place  to  the  fourth.  If  we  turn 
to  cotton,  we  have  come  to  realise  that  natural  conditions 
of  a  most  favourable  character,  while  yielding  a  truly 
splendid  harvest,  were  accompanied  by  the  building  up 
of  an  exceedingly  complex  and  wasteful  trade  organisation 
or  lack  of  organisation.  When  the  War  came,  with  its 
special  call  upon  work,  British  military  efforts  were  placed 
in  jeopardy — ^to  name  only  a  few  examples — by  lack  of 
sufficient  iron,  by  neglect  of  all-important  raw  materials 
plentifully  produced  in  the  Empire  itself,  by  want  of  a 
chemical  industry  capable  of  producing  those  curiously 
allied  commodities  dyestuffs  and  high  explosives,  and  by  a 
dearth  of  native  timber  in  a  country  where  millions  of  acres 
are  given  up  to  waste. 

The  deficiencies  revealed  by  the  War  found  remedy, 
at  least,  to  some  extent,  and  at  the  present  time  British 
industry  is  better  equipped  than  ever  before.  It  cannot, 
however,  yet  be  said  that  the  essentials  of  power-produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution,  or  of  transport,  are  yet  properly 
organised  and  co-ordinated,  or  that  our  major  industries 
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are  in  the  van.  Muddling  with  coal  goes  on  from  year  to 
year,  and  only  the  possession  of  magnificent  supplies  of 
the  finest  fuel  in  the  world,  placed  near  the  sea  as  no  other 
coal  is  placed,  hides  from  us  the  fact  that  we  are  playing 
ducks  and  drakes  with  a  goodly  inheritance.  How  for¬ 
tunate  any  other  country  in  Europe  would  deem  itself  if 
by  some  magic  power  such  glorious  opportunity  could  be 
acquired.  How  often  we  hear  it  said  that  a  British  coal 
strike  spells  ruin  for  Britain.  Yet  a  number  of  countries 
exist  which  have  no  coal  and  in  which  the  consequences  of  a 
coal  strike  are  perpetually  ordained.  That  a  coimtry  should 
possess  such  coal  as  we  have,  and  should  treat  it  with  such 
little  commonsense,  is  nearly  the  most  amazing  thing  in 
economic  history.  I  should  like  here  to  urge  that  there  is 
now  only  one  way  out  of  an  exceedingly  complicated  and 
dangerous  situation,  and  that  is  to  unify  the  British  coal 
system.  Let  the  best  commercial  management  at  command 
be  applied  to  British  coal  considered  as  a  single  unit,  with 
the  reform  removed  from  political  risks  by  the  creation  of 
an  Authority  on  the  lines  of  that  which  with  so  much 
success  controls  that  great  unified  undertaking,  the  Port 
of  London. 

As  for  industrial  organisation  in  general,  it  is  only 
too  clear  that  more  than  one  great  British  industry  stands 
in  need  of  the  thorough-going  organisation  which  was 
accomplished  for  the  chemical  industry  by  the  late  Lord 
Melchett.  The  time  has  passed,  when,  in  the  primary 
industries,  it  is  possible  for  a  trade  to  be  conducted  by  a 
host  of  uneconomical,  unco-ordinated  agents,  many  of 
them  parasitic  upon  the  wealth  they  handle.  And  neglect 
of  science  and  artistry  in  British  industry  must  be  remedied 
if  the  Islanders  are  to  hold  their  own  in  a  world  which  is 
no  longer  content  with  crude  productions.  Just  before 
the  War  broke  out,  I  examined  three  wonderful  Continental 
exhibitions  of  art  and  industry  at  Cologne,  Copenhagen 
and  Christiania.  I  recalled  their  excellences  with  some 
dismay  when,  at  the  British  Empire  Exhibition  at  Wembley, 
I  witnessed  such  a  disarray  of  splendid  material  and  such 
a  lack  of  artistic  perception,  associated  with  an  amusement 
park  whose  vulgarity  beggared  description,  that  I  felt  that 
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if  this  was  truly  a  microcosm  of  British  Imperial  endeavour, 
we  had  good  need  to  fear  the  future. 

Something  more  than  mere  advertisement  is  needed  in 
modem  commerce.  I  confess  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  be 
patient  with  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  British  goods  are 
the  best  in  the  world  but  that  we  neglect  to  advertise  their 
astonishing  qualities.  The  legend  remains  that  Germany 
makes  mbbish  and  sells  it, and  that  Britain  makes  magnificent 
goods  which  she  neglects  to  sell.  What  nonsense  it  is. 
Germany  sells  her  goods  because  they  are  good,  and  Britain 
often  fails  to  sell  her  goods  because  they  are  not  alw’ays 
good.  I  do  not  mean  that  this  is  universally  tme,  but  it  is 
tme  in  cases  enough  to  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  examine 
the  facts  and  face  their  meaning.  I  paid  two  visits  to 
Germany  before  the  War  and  examined  their  methods  and 
productions  for  myself.  I  became  convinced  that  we  had 
to  face  not  a  competition  of  price  alone  but  a  competition 
of  sheer  quality.  The  matter  was  put  to  deadly  proof 
when  the  World  War  came.  We  then  found,  to  name  only 
a  few  things  out  of  many,  that  German  optical  instruments 
made  ours  seem  like  toys,  that  German  warships  were  not 
so  easily  destroyed  as  ours,  and  that  German  high  explosives 
were  the  product  of  a  supreme  chemical  industry.  It  was, 
of  course,  only  the  magnificent  quality  of  the  German 
scientific  output  that  enabled  Germany  to  withstand  four 
years  of  siege  by  overwhelmingly  superior  forces  backed 
by  a  blockade  which  deprived  her  of  essential  materials. 
The  German  resistance  would  have  been  impossible  unless 
it  had  been  associated  with  an  economic  superiority  based 
not  upon  natural  advantages  but  upon  the  successful 
exploitation  of  inferior  natural  resources. 

With  each  successive  year  these  all-important  details  of 
manufacture  matter  more  and  more  to  the  Islanders  ;  they 
can  no  longer  afford  to  rely  upon  their  natural  advantages  ; 
they  must  call  to  their  aid  every  known  means  of  improve¬ 
ment  ;  the  world  no  longer  has  much  use  for  crude  manu¬ 
factures.  It  is  necessary  to  add  that  the  world  has  no 
use  for  snobbery  in  industry — for  that  fatal  belief  that  only 
very  expensive  goods  need  be  nicely  shaped  or  well- 
fimshed.  Cheap  goods  are  falsely  imagined  to  be  neccs- 
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sarily  nasty  goods,  whereas,  cheap  goods  can  easily  be  of 
high  quality — good  value  for  every  penny.  I  confess  that 
I  find  it  painful  to  look  at  the  contents  of  shop-windows 
in  British  poor  neighbourhoods,  stocked  as  they  so  often 
are  with  rubbish — ^the  manufacture  of  which  should  be  pro¬ 
hibited.  Again  and  again  I  have  the  misfortune  to  see 
displays  of  crockery,  glass,  ironmongery  and  miscellaneous 
wares  which  are  sheer  trash  ;  it  may  sell  at  home,  but  it 
certainly  could  not  sell  abroad. 

And  thus  it  is,  most  unhappily,  with  two  trades  which 
matter  perhaps  more  than  any  others  to  our  social  life. 
The  first  of  these  is  domestic  building — ^a  trade  which  is 
in  the  main  protected  by  Nature.  Since  the  War,  tens 
of  thousands  of  little  rubbish  houses  have  been  worked  off 
upon  poor  people  at  anything  from  £300  to  £1,000  a-piece  ; 
to  look  at  them  with  the  eye  of  knowledge  is  to  feel  hot 
with  indignation  that  such  ugly  imposture  should  be  possible 
in  the  light  of  day ;  it  is  an  imposture  which  is  the  more 
pitiable  because  it  is  practised  against  the  most  deserving 
of  our  citizens — ^against  poor,  thrifty  people  who  in  the  hope 
of  buying  a  home  are  palmed  off  with  rubbish. 

So  with  furniture.  To  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  hire- 
purchase  system  an  enormous  amount  of  rubbish  furniture 
is  worked  off  upon  deluded  home-makers.  Here  is  lack 
not  of  “  salesmanship,”  but  of  self-respecting  industry. 

To  return  to  the  case  in  its  general  aspect,  the  depression 
of  1929-1931  is,  of  course,  a  world-wide  symptom,  but 
what  is  not  world-wide  is  our  method  of  dealing  with  it. 
We  have  applied  to  a  degree  of  unemployment,  counted  by 
the  million,  a  method  which  was  devised,  and  I  still  think 
happily  devised,  to  deal  with  unemployment  counted  in  tens 
or  hundreds  of  thousands.  At  the  beginning  of  1931, 
the  British  government  must  have  spent  since  the  War 
about  £800,000,000  on  the  payment  of  unemployment 
benefits.  We  may,  in  passing,  relate  this  figure  to  the 
aggregate  of  the  British  national  debt  in  1913,  which  was 
£711,000,000.  We  thought  that  a  dreadful  figure  to  con¬ 
template,  and  I  suggest  that  the  £800,000,000  of  doles 
is  a  figure  which  is  not  only  dreadful,  but  ridiculous. 
It  is  without  exception  the  most  childishly  silly  thing  ever 
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done  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  best  that  can  be 
said  for  it  is  that  it  has  staved  off  revolution,  for  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true  that  there  would  be  revolution  in  England 
in  1931  if  three  million  unemployed  were  left  without  the 
means  of  subsistence.  When,  however,  we  reflect  upon 
what  might  have  been  executed  with  the  ^£800,000,000, 
in  the  purchase  not  of  idleness  but  of  work,  we  must  admit 
to  ourselves  that  instead  of  merely  staving  off  revolution 
we  might  have  bought  both  present  contentment  and  future 
income.  We  might  have  eradicated  slums,  unified  and 
re-equipped  the  coal  and  associated  industries,  reformed 
and  co-ordinated  our  entire  transport  system  (including 
ports,  harbours,  docks,  coastwise  traffic,  canals,  roads  and 
railways),  reorganised  and  improved  our  postal,  telegraph 
and  telephone  services,  created  a  generous  all-electric 
power-system,  and  in  many  other  ways  improved  the  British 
national  undertaking.  You  can  buy  much  work  for 
£1,000,000,000,  a  sum  we  shall  soon  have  spent  upon  mere 
doles.  These  works,  of  course,  should  have  been  put  in 
hand  as  soon  as  the  War  came  to  an  end,  and  as  I  said  so 
at  the  time  I  have  the  right  to  repeat  myself  now. 

IV 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  British  trade  figures  of  the  last 
three  years.  The  economic  storm  has  everywhere  reduced 
the  figures  of  external  trade,  but  nowhere  else  in  the  world 
is  there  recorded  such  an  extraordinary  contrast  between 
the  imports  and  the  exports  of  manufactured  articles  as 
stares  at  us  from  the  current  British  trade  returns.  Here  are 
the  facts  : 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  ARTICLES  WHOLLY 
OR  MAINLY  MANUFACTURED 


Imports  for 

Exports  of 

Home 

British 

Consumption. 

Goods. 

Million  £ 

Million  i 

1928 . 

291.8 

578.9 

1929 . 

305-5 

573-8 

1930  . 

283.3 

439-7 

Fall  in  Value  in  Two  Years 

8.5 

139.2 
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It  is  clear  from  these  figures  that  while  our  exports  of 
British  manufactures  have  declined  with  the  general  depres¬ 
sion  in  world  markets  and  with  the  fall  in  prices,  our  imports 
of  manufactures,  so  far  from  declining,  have  almost  main¬ 
tained  their  value,  which  means,  since  prices  have  fallen 
greatly,  that  their  volume  must  have  actually  increased. 
With  exports  of  this  kind  down  in  1928-1930  by 
£139,200,000,  the  imports  have  fallen  only  £8,500,000. 
I  find  it  difficult  to  regard  these  figures  with  equanimity. 
At  a  time  when  our  traders  are  afflicted  by  a  depression  of 
unequalled  severity,  imports  are  pouring  in  as  though  our 
purchasing  power  had  increased. 

The  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek.  All  over  the  world 
foreign  countries  and  our  own  Dominions  have  been 
increasing  their  tariffs,  and  these  barriers  have  played  a 
great  part  in  the  manufacture  of  depression.  At  the  same 
time,  a  number  of  nations,  through  the  financial  agree¬ 
ments  made  as  a  consequence  of  the  War,  must  export  at 
any  price  to  repay  war  loans,  to  pay  interest  on  war  loans, 
and  to  pay  reparations.  These  exports  are  forced  into  the 
world  market,  and  in  that  world  market  Britain  alone 
maintains  an  open  door.  What  wonder,  then,  that  such  a 
force  of  competition  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  British 
home  market  as  it  has  never  experienced  before  ?  Even 
while  British  purchasing  power  is  diminished,  the  foreign 
exporter  is  availing  himself  of  a  very  large  proportion  of 
that  reduced  purchasing  power.  Thus,  it  is  a  special 
feature  of  the  British  trade  returns  of  1920  that  they  exhibit 
abnormal  imports  in  a  time  of  very  serious  trade  depression. 

Let  there  be  no  exaggeration.  It  would  be  utterly  false 
to  relate  the  whole  of  the  increase  of  unemployment  since 
January,  1928,  to  the  receipt  of  an  undue  proportion  of 
manufactured  imports.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  at  the  present  time,  in  the 
conditions  that  obtain,  a  considerable  amount  of  avoidable 
unemployment  must  be  attributed  to  the  sale  in  a  slump 
market  of  a  largely  increased  proportion  of  imported 
manufactures.  I  particularly  direct  attention  to  the  words, 
“  largely  increased  proportion.”  It  is  a  case  of,  in  1930, 
total  sales,  down  ;  foreign  sales,  up.  It  is  an  unescapable 
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conclusion  that  in  the  process  employment  must  have 
suffered  severely. 

We  can  obtain  further  light  upon  this  very  important 
point  by  comparing  our  imports  of  raw  materials  and 
imports  of  manufactures.  This  is  done  in  the  following 
figures  : 

COMPARISON  OF  (i)  BRITISH  IMPORTS  OF  RAW 
MATERIALS  AND  (2)  BRITISH  IMPORTS  OF  MANU¬ 
FACTURES.  IN  EACH  CASE  FOR  HOME  CONSUMPTION 

Raw  Materials  Manufactures 


Million  £  Million  £ 

1928  268.3  291.8 

1929  285.3  3055 

1930  212.4  283.3 


Fall  in  Value  in  Two  Years  55.9  8.5 


In  1930  our  imports  of  raw  materials  for  home  consump¬ 
tion  were  down  by  a  value  of  £55,900,000  as  compared  with 
1928  ;  this  roundly  corresponds  with  the  fall  in  prices. 
But  what  a  contrast  with  the  imports  of  manufactures, 
which  have  almost  maintained  their  value  and  greatly 
increased  their  volume.  Stranger  still,  let  us  note  how  in 
1930  our  imports  of  raw  materials  were  nearly  £71,000,000 
less  in  value  than  our  imports  of  manufactures  ! 

Such  a  condition  never  obtained  before  the  War.  Thus, 
in  1913  our  imports  of  raw  materials  were  worth  roundly 
£100,000,000  more  than  our  imports  of  manufactures. 
Of  the  many  curious  and  disturbing  features  now  presented 
by  our  Trade  Returns  the  change  in  this  respect  is  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable. 

A  great  manufacturing  people  should  not  easily  be 
content  with  such  a  change,  and  it  should  be  observed  that 
it  is  reflected  in  other  available  records.  The  number  of 
men  and  women  who  get  a  living  (of  some  sort)  by  sellitig 
is  gaining  upon  the  number  who  get  their  living  by  pro¬ 
ducing.  Between  July,  1923,  and  July,  1930,  the  insured 
distributive  workers  amazingly  increased  from  1,254,000 
to  1,764,000,  while  many  important  manufacturing  trades 
showed  decline.  Too  much  touting  ;  not  enough  making. 
Too  much  talk  ;  not  enough  real  work. 
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Examined  in  detail,  we  find  that  trades  have  suffered 
very  unequally.  Among  the  worst  of  the  sufferers  has 
been  iron  and  steel,  in  which  we  find  that  while  the  imports 
for  home  consumption  have  declined  but  little  in  value, 
from  £23,960,000  in  1928,  to  £23,059,000  in  1930,  exports 
have  greatly  declined,  from  £66,789,000  in  1928  to 
£51,270,000  in  1930.  The  iron  and  steel  situation,  indeed, 
is  becoming  very  serious,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  one  recalls 
that  as  recently  as  1885,  the  United  Kingdom  produced 
as  much  iron  as  America  and  Germany  put  together.  By 
1913  British  pig-iron  production  had  fallen  to  third  place, 
and  in  1930  to  fourth  place.  Let  me  set  out  the  figures 
for  steel  since  1890,  at  which  so  recent  date  the  British 
output  was  almost  one-third  of  that  of  the  entire  world. 
Here  is  the  record  : 

STEEL  PRODUCTION 
In  millions  of  tons 


Britain  . . 

1890 

3-6 

1900 

4-9 

1913 

77 

1930 

7.6 

Germany  (with  Luxem¬ 
burg) 

2.2 

6.3 

18.6 

13.8 

United  States  . . 

4.2 

10.2 

313 

42.0 

France  . . 

0.7 

1-5 

4.6 

9.2 

All  the  World 

12.2 

295 

747 

95-4 

We  see  how  from  a  high  position  Britain  has  fallen  to 
a  bad  fourth,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  relative 
decline  has  occurred  in  recent  years.  The  position  had 
become  very  unsatisfactory  before  the  War,  with  the  result 
that  when  War  came  we  had  not  steel  enough  for  our 
military  operations.  Since  the  War,  the  relative  decline 
has  been  accentuated. 

V 

I  do  not  know  if  there  is  anyone  who  regards  these  facts 
vith  complacency ;  for  myself,  I  think  them  a  reproach 
to  British  industry,  and  I  remember  that  I  said  as  much 
before  the  War,  when  the  last  worst  developments  had  not 
yet  been  accomplished.  I  do  not  wonder  that  Mr.  Walter 
Runciman,  M.P.,  thinks  it  unsatisfactory  that  the  units 
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of  production  in  the  British  iron  and  steel  trades  are  not 
yet  as  large  as  those  of  America  or  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
Britain  has  the  coal,  the  iron  and  the  limestone,  and  she 
can  bring  the  special  iron  ores  of  Sweden  and  Spain  cheaply 
to  her  coal  as  no  other  country  in  the  world  can  do.  Here 
as  nowhere  else  iron  and  steel  should  be  triumphant. 

The  worst  remains  to  tell ;  it  is  that  in  the  closing  months 
of  1930  the  iron  and  steel  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 
exceeded  the  exports  in  volume.  Thus  was  coal  (literally, 
for  when  we  import  iron  we  import  the  product  of  much 
coal)  brought  to  Newcastle  : 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  IN 
DECEMBER,  1930 

Volume  Value 

Tons  £ 

Imports  for  Home  Consumption  282,567  2,049,000 

Exports  (British)  . .  169,544  2,922,000 

The  tonnage  figures  are  not  quite  so  desperately  bad 
as  they  look,  for  the  value  of  the  exports  exceeded  the  value 
of  the  imports,  which  means,  of  course,  that  the  exports 
were  not  so  crude  as  the  imports.  Nevertheless,  that  at  the 
end  of  1930  (the  excess  of  iron  imports  began  in  November), 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Industrial  Revolution  began, 
the  weight  of  British  iron  and  steel  imports  exceeded  that 
of  the  exports,  is  surely  matter  for  serious  national  concern. 

The  year  1931  opens  with  the  Islanders  in  grave  doubt 
as  to  their  prospects.  If  what  I  have  said  of  their  natural 
advantages  is  true,  they  should  have  no  real  cause  for 
anxiety,  for  no  other  country  in  the  world  possesses  such 
excellent  opportunity.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  not 
exaggerated  the  shortcomings  of  the  British  industrial 
position,  it  must  be  plain  that  it  is  not  enough  to  rely  upon 
natural  advantages.  Nature  has  done  her  best  for  us,  but 
while  Nature  grants  opportunity  she  does  not  concern 
herself  with  what  is  done  with  it,  and  it  is  entirely  true 
that  Providence  helps  those  who  help  themselves.  What 
the  nation  needs  is  leadership.  It  needs  to  be  recalled  to 
action,  reminded  of  its  magnificent  inheritance,  and  led 
forward  to  recovery  with  vision  and  capacity. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGE  IN  SCIENCE 
By  R.  E.  Priestley 

TO  the  average  man  science  connotes  “  natural 
science,”  or  the  study  of  natural  phenomena,  and, 
if  we  adopt  this  definition,  then  the  chief  primary 
expression  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  science  is  perhaps  the 
application  on  the  grand  scale  of  scientific  discoveries  and 
the  principles  of  science  to  the  solution  of  problems  in 
industry,  government,  and  everyday  life. 

It  was  only  in  1898  that  Sir  William  Crookes,  in  a 
Presidential  Address  to  the  British  Association,  gave  it  as 
his  considered  opinion  that,  if  the  then  rate  of  increase  of 
the  world’s  population  continued  unchecked,  before  1931 
the  nations  would  be  faced  with  the  problem  of  a  world 
scarcity  of  bread,  the  staff  of  life.  The  hour  has  come  and 
what  do  we  see  ?  There  is  a  glut  of  wheat  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  which  is  one  of  the  main  problems  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  to-day,  and  is  likely  to  become  increasingly  so  in 
the  near  future  in  spite  of  the  gradual  conversion  of  the 
peoples  of  the  east  to  a  wheat  basis  of  their  food  supply. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  academic  and 
industrial  chemists  in  turn  have  been  concerned  with  the 
fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen — ^the  element  on  the 
shortage  of  which  Crookes’  calculation  was  based — ^latterly 
with  such  success  that  there  is  now  danger  of  overproduction 
of  synthetic  nitrogen  manures,  and  the  Chile  nitrate  industry 
is  safeguarded  chiefly  by  a  prejudice  among  farmers  in  its 
favour  born  of  its  proved  value  in  the  early  days  of  the 
application  of  fertilisers  to  agriculture  and  by  the  special 
value  of  this  particular  type  of  fertiliser  under  certain 
defined  conditions.  This  inexhaustible  supply  of  nitrogen, 
the  one  essential  element  for  crop  production  not  naturally 
available  in  suflicient  quantity  or  readily  procured  in 
mineral  form,  which  the  world  owes  to  the  industria 
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chemist,  has  ensured  a  relatively  high  level  of  yield  from 
the  poorest  soils,  while  the  discovery,  by  the  agricultural 
chemist,  of  a  substitute  for  farmyard  manure  in  the  form 
of  scientifically-rotted  straw,  enables  the  farmer  to  add  the 
necessary  humus  to  the  lightest  soils  without  the  a^d  of 
animal  husbandry  should  economic  conditions  or  national 
emergency  at  any  time  make  it  profitable  to  do  so. 

At  the  same  time  the  plant  breeder,  by  producing  wheats 
with  a  shorter  period  of  development  and  ripening,  has 
pushed  the  wheat  line  a  degree  of  latitude  and  more  farther 
north,  opening  to  the  Canadian  wheat  farmer  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  fertile  territory.  From  a  single  grain  of 
Marquis  wheat  planted  in  an  experimental  plot  in  the  spring 
of  1903,  upwards  of  300,000,000  bushels  were  produced  in 
1918.  By  breeding  wheats  immune  to  rust  the  plant-breeder 
guards  against  devastating  epidemics ;  by  stiffening  the 
wheat  straw  he  enables  the  plant  to  stand  under  the  greater 
yields  he  also  makes  possible  ;  by  improving  that  mysterious 
quality  in  wheat  known  as  “  strength,”  he  goes  beyond  our 
necessity  and  panders  to  our  love  of  luxury  by  giving  us  a 
larger,  better-aerated  loaf,  which,  also  with  the  aid  of 
science,  the  miller  and  baker  make  with  whiter  flour. 

These  two  illustrations  of  the  results  of  science  applied 
to  humanity’s  basic  industry  and  catering  for  mankind’s 
basic  needs  give  us  some  insight  into  the  revolution  that 
is  still  taking  place  through  its  agency  in  our  everyday  lives 
which  science  now  touches  at  every  point. 

The  application  of  science  to  industry  is  of  course  not 
the  work  of  this  or  any  other  single  generation.  On  a 
small  but  increasing  scale  science  played  an  essential  part 
in  the  industrial  revolution  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Faraday’s  publications  on  electricity  set  forth  the  basic 
principles  on  which  all  modem  electrical  generators  and 
motors  have  been  built.  The  substitution  of  gas  for  street 
lighting  was  one  of  the  early  triumphs  of  chemistry.  Dozens 
of  similar  cases  could  be  cited  from  the  history  of  those  days, 
and  by  the  commencement  of  the  twentieth  century  the 
chemical  industry  of  Germany  already  provided  an  out¬ 
standing  example  of  the  industrial  application  of  scientific 
rcg^rch.  The  general  recognition  of  the  value  of  the 
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scientist’s  work,  and  the  possibility  of  its  systematic  ex¬ 
ploitation  by  and  in  industry  was,  however,  long  delayed. 
It  needed  the  European  War  of  1914-1918,  with  its  mobiliza¬ 
tion  both  of  science  and  of  industry  in  the  service  of  the 
nation,  to  drive  home  to  everyone  the  importance  of  intimate 
contact  between  the  two  worlds.  Once  contact  was  made, 
however,  the  industrialist  was  quick  to  see  the  possibilities 
involved. 

One  obstacle  to  full  co-operation  has  perhaps  been  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  each  party  to  recognise  the  special 
difHculties  of  the  other.  The  academic  scientist  is  prone 
rather  to  despise  applied  science :  the  industrialist  is 
perhaps  too  insistent  on  the  virtues  of  the  practical  man. 
The  Professor  has  a  strong  desire  to  keep  in  the  service  of 
pure  science  the  best  brains  among  his  pupils  and  he  is  in 
a  peculiarly  favourable  position  both  to  assess  these  brains 
and  to  influence  the  men  in  their  choice  of  a  subsequent 
career.  Such  influence  the  industrialist  not  unnaturally 
resents.  Competing  with  both  are  government  research 
laboratories  and  institutions,  also  on  the  outlook  for  the 
most  promising  recruits.  The  industrialist,  if  really  alive 
to  the  importance  of  science,  which  is  still  not  always  the 
case,  has  the  definite  advantage  that  he  can  attract  by 
higher  pay.  On  the  other  hand,  the  government  employee 
can  look  forward  to  an  established  post  and  an  assured 
pension.  Again,  to  a  certain  type  of  mind,  academic  life 
and  the  distinction  which  accompanies  the  publication  of 
individual  results,  which  is  possible  in  University  research 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  industrial  or  government 
research,  where  secrecy  is  often  essential,  outweigh  either 
place,  power,  or  wealth.  All  things  considered,  if  the 
Professor  does  not  throw  his  weight  too  heavily  into  the 
scale,  distribution  as  among  the  three  vocations  should  be 
fairly  equitable,  but  the  above  proviso  cannot  be  said  to  be 
negligible  in  practice  at  present. 

It  cannot  be  too  clearly  recognised  that  the  three  types  of 
research  are  complementary  and  should  not  clash.  Money 
devoted  to  each  is  well  repaid  and  there  is  little  danger  of 
waste  through  overlapping.  So  long  as  apparatus  does  not 
become  so  complex  that  its  provision  is  an  undue  strain 
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upon  the  resources  of  the  institution,  whose  first  care  must, 
of  course,  be  education,  the  proper  place  for  the  pursuit  of 
research  in  pure  science — and  without  pure  science  applied 
science  cannot  advance — is  the  University.  The  application 
of  science  to  industry  is  a  more  complicated  affair  and 
experience  has  shown  that  it  can  be  dealt  with  in  more  than 
one  way.  Many  industrial  concerns  retain  academic 
scientists  as  consultants ;  some  of  the  larger  make  large 
contributions  to  University  laboratories  to  further  research 
in  special  lines  of  pure  science  or  particular  problems  of 
applied  science.  Some  firms  have  recently  founded  indus¬ 
trial  bursaries  and  scholarships  whereby  their  own  employees 
arc  stimulated  to  reach  the  necessary  standard  of  general 
education,  and  are  then  supported  through  an  undergraduate 
or  post-graduate  course  at  a  University. 

The  application  of  each  discovery  in  pure  and  applied 
science  to  industry  is  a  matter  which  cannot  generally  be 
dealt  with  in  the  Universities  at  all.  Trying  out  a  project 
on  a  commercial  scale  is  a  matter  of  years,  of  great  expense, 
often  of  engineering  on  a  large  scale.  Such  work  is  best 
carried  out  in  special  institutions  such  as  can  only  be 
established  and  financed  either  by  whole  industries  banded 
together  in  research  associations,  which  are  often  nowadays 
assisted  from  Government  funds,  or  by  individual  firms 
of  the  largest  size. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  question  of  expense,  the  length 
of  time  and  the  special  nature  of  the  work  required  to 
perfect  an  invention,  still  more  a  machine  comprising  a 
number  of  parts  all  of  which  require  to  be  perfected,  makes 
such  research  an  unsuitable  subject  for  University  work. 
There  is,  for  instance,  no  essential  difference  in  principle 
between  the  motor-car  of  1908  and  the  motor-car  of  1931, 
and  the  chief  discoveries  in  pure  science  on  which  both  are 
based  were  made  long  before  the  former  date.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  while  many  people  are  still  riding  pre-war  bicycles, 
which  passed  through  their  development  stage  in  earlier 
days,  the  pre-war  motor-car  has  long  since  been  relegated 
either  to  the  scrap-heap  or  the  museum.  Alteration  and 
adjustment  with  a  view  to  greater  comfort  and  efficiency 
are  still  actively  taking  place,  each  of  many  hundred  work- 
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shops  contributing  in  turn  towards  the  perfection  of  the 
whole. 

One  definite  contrast  between  industrial  and  academic 
research  must  always  be  the  method  of  procedure  followed. 
The  industrial  scientist  must  usually  keep  working  steadily 
ahead  with  one  objective  in  view,  ignoring  side-issues, 
however  fascinating  they  may  appear.  His  employer 
expects  results  :  he  expects  them  to  be  obtained  rapidly  and 
economically.  Often,  he  becomes  impatient  and  needlessly 
cramps  or  even  scraps  his  organisation  before  it  has  got 
well  under  way,  emerging  from  the  experiment  with 
what  he  considers  to  be  a  healthy  distrust  of  science  and  all 
its  works.  Sometimes,  through  stress  of  economic  circum¬ 
stances,  he  is  forced  to  give  up  the  experiment,  for  he 
cannot  ignore  economic  conditions  and  cannot  always 
afford  to  take  the  long  view. 

The  University  research  school  can,  on  the  other  hand, 
afford  to  explore  to  some  extent  every  promising  avenue 
that  opens  up  during  the  course  of  the  researches  of  its 
members.  Indeed,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  school, 
starting  out  to  follow  one  branch  of  research,  find  its 
ultimate  fame  in  quite  another  aspect  of  the  subject.  Under 
the  modern  system  of  post-graduate  education — ^itself  the 
response  to  the  call  for  large  numbers  of  research  workers — 
where  every  promising  science  student  spends  two  or 
three  years  working  at  supervised  research  and  preparing 
a  dissertation  for  his  doctorate,  research  in  the  larger 
laboratories  where  the  students  are  often  organised  in  a 
team  under  one  or  more  directors  of  research,  has  to  be 
wide  in  scope  to  provide  a  sufficiency  of  subjects  suitable 
for  the  purpose.  The  result  tends  to  be  the  exploration 
of  diverging  paths  over  whole  tracts  of  the  unknown  rather 
than  concentration  along  single  tracks.  One  effect  of  the 
mass  of  work  now  proceeding  has  thus  been  the  approach 
to  borderline  subjects  in  all  directions.  It  is  still  the  day 
of  the  specialist,  and  will  become  more  so  in  future  as  the 
detailed  knowledge  increases,  but  the  specialist  is  increas¬ 
ingly  feeling  the  need  for  a  broader  basis  of  education.  He 
may  still  merit  the  definition  “  a  specialist  is  a  man  who 
knows  more  and  more  about  less  and  less,”  but  to  cover  his 
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small  field  adequately,  he  must  have  a  sound  knowledge  of 
several  sciences. 

In  industrial  scientific  research,  as  in  other  departments 
of  industrial  progress,  other  countries  have  in  recent  years 
led  the  way.  The  writer  calls  to  mind  at  least  one  consider¬ 
able  British  industry  which,  until  very  recently,  relied  for 
its  share  of  the  contributions  of  science  almost  entirely 
upon  the  output  of  a  great  research  laboratory  founded  by 
a  firm  in  America  to  which  the  British  firm,  which  had 
American  affiliations,  paid  an  annual  subsidy.  Happily 
this  stage  is  now  past,  and  a  British  research  laboratory, 
manned  by  graduates  of  British  Universities,  is  at  least 
supplementing  the  contributions  from  abroad.  This  is 
indeed  perhaps  as  much  as  is  desirable,  since  the  total 
reliance  upon  the  home  laboratory  would  be  a  retrograde 
step  towards  the  strictly  national  outlook  which  was  a 
characteristic  of  Victorian  England  and  which  gave  English¬ 
men  a  reputation  for  insularity  which  was  not  undeserved. 

To  obtain  the  best  results  from  industrial,  as  from  aca¬ 
demic,  research  the  freest  possible  communication  between 
firm  and  firm,  industry  and  industry,  nation  and  nation,  is 
necessary.  The  restriction  of  this  free  circulation  of 
information  is  one  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  science  to  industry.  In  the  face  of  vigorous  compe¬ 
tition  everyone  concerned  feels  that  trade  secrets  must  be 
kept.  The  law  of  patents  and  international  conventions 
give  certain  safeguards  that  were  not  in  existence  in  the  days 
when  Phoenician  ship  captains  working  along  new  trade 
routes  gained  honours  and  rewards  by  outwitting  pursuing 
Roman  galleys,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  loss  of  their  ships 
and  their  crews.  Nevertheless,  the  desire  to  keep  in 
ignorance  or  mislead  competitors,  which  has  always 
controlled  the  contributions  made  to  geographical 
exploration  by  the  enterprising  skippers  of  w^haling  vessels, 
still  operates  to  a  great  extent  in  reducing  the  sum  total 
of  the  attainments  of  industrial  research  organisations. 

Government  research  is,  of  course,  mainly  directed  to¬ 
wards  the  solution  of  special  problems  affecting  the  different 
departments  of  government,  now  occupied  with  most 
aspects  of  human  life.  In  problems  affecting  defence  and 
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national  health,  where  matters  of  life  and  death  to  the  nation 
or  the  individual  are  concerned,  this  research  nowadays 
may  be  on  the  very  largest  scale.  Greater  resources  can  be 
called  to  its  aid  than  even  those  available  in  industry, 
though  the  wise  government  devotes  no  small  part  of  its 
available  revenue  to  education  and  to  pure  and  applied 
research.  Such  research  has  for  many  years  been 'catered 
for  in  England  by  special  institutions  such  as  the  National 
Physical  Laboratory,  the  Admiralty  Research  Laboratory, 
and  the  Research  Department  at  Woolwich  ;  and  in  recent 
years  the  self-governing  dominions  have  followed  suit,  and 
daughter  institutions  are  competing  for  the  best  product  of 
both  the  Dominion  and  the  home  Universities.  Directing 
the  activities  of  government  laboratories,  and  co-ordinating 
their  work  with  that  of  the  Universities  and  industry,  are 
such  Government  committees  as  the  Committee  for 
Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  and  the  Medical 
Research  Council. 

A  very  considerable  extension  of  this  delegation  of  the 
functions  of  government  to  “  commissions  of  experts  ” 
would  appear  to  be  inevitable  if  democratic  government  is 
to  survive  in  an  Age  in  which  so  many  of  the  problems  with 
which  government  has  to  deal  are  economic  and  scientific 
rather  than  political.  The  representatives  of  the  people  in 
a  modem  Parliament  are  necessarily  chosen  mainly  on  their 
power  to  state  a  case  in  public  ;  or  as  representing  a  particu¬ 
lar  political  party.  It  does  not  follow  that  they  are  necessar¬ 
ily  the  best  people  to  adjudicate  on  economic  or  scientific 
questions,  or  to  develop  scientifically  the  resources  of  the 
country  they  mle. 

The  British  government  to-day  is  faced,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  a  world-wide  trade  depression  and  intense  and  some¬ 
times  subsidised  competition  from  countries  in  many  of 
which  the  standard  of  living  has  remained  or  has  fallen  far 
below  our  own.  On  the  other  hand  stands  the  British 
workman  with  a  very  natural  desire  to  retain  this  standard, 
combined  with  a  fear  of  rationalisation  which  to  the  dis¬ 
passionate  observer  appears  to  be  an  unfortimate  legacy 
from  earlier  and  wickeder  days  when  employees  had  a  freer 
hand  than  they  have  to-day  and  were  less  enlightened. 
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Placed  thus  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  the  government 
tends  increasingly  to  look  to  the  scientist  to  produce  the 
rabbit  of  prosperity  from  the  hat  of  science. 

One  of  the  principal  assets  of  the  Briton  is  an  immense 
undeveloped  or  only  partially-developed  colonial  empire, 
mostly  situated  within  the  Tropics.  There  Nature  is 
especially  prolific,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  raw 
material  required  by  industry  can  be  drawn  from  these 
territories  if  they  are  scientifically  developed  and  wisely 
administered.  The  Universities  are  being  asked  to  provide 
large  numbers  of  workers,  trained  in  science  and  qualified 
by  character  for  administration,  to  man  the  new  services 
required  for  the  more  efficient  exploitation  of  these  regions. 
They  have  to  a  considerable  extent  met  this  demand. 

Still  the  flow  of  recruits  has  been  barely  sufficient,  and 
conferences  have  recently  been  called  to  consider  the  supply 
of  trained  biologists  and,  that  other  problem  upon  which 
supply  is  dependent,  the  teaching  of  biology  in  schools. 
Some  people  claim  that  the  biologist  is  bom  and  not  made, 
and  it  is  true  that  certain  boys  and  girls  are  much  better 
fitted  than  the  average  person  for  the  observational  side  of 
biology,  and  that  such  individuals  have  made  great  contribu¬ 
tions  to  biology  in  the  past.  But  the  day  of  the  self-trained 
naturalist  is  almost  over.  The  modem  biologist  must  be 
equipped  to  use  both  chemistry  and  physics,  and  sometimes 
also  mathematics,  as  his  weapons  of  attack,  and  his  education 
has  thus  become  of  paramoimt  importance.  The  question 
of  the  adequate  supply  of  research  workers  in  biology  is  one 
that  is  greatly  concerning  many  teaching  both  in  the  schools 
and  the  Universities  at  the  present  moment.  Amongst 
reforms  that  have  been  suggested  are  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  time  apportioned  to  biological  subjects  in  the 
schools,  and  the  introduction  of  a  compulsory  biological 
subject  at  some  stage  in  the  training  of  science  men  at  the 
Universities. 

Many  people  well  qualified  to  judge  believe  that  the 
world  must  look  to  biology  for  the  next  great  advances  in 
science,  but  the  biological  sciences  do  not  at  present  carry 
enough  guns.  Much  of  the  work  being  carried  out  at 
present  is  high  in  quality,  but  the  total  quantity  of  research 
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is  small  compared  with  that  in  the  physical  sciences,  while 
the  problems  involved  in  the  study  of  living  materials  are 
necessarily  very  complex.  These  things  suggest  that  slow 
progress  in  biology  might  in  the  near  future  limit  advance  in 
science  generally,  and,  from  this  point  of  view  also,  the 
attraction  of  a  greater  proportion  of  the  keenest  intellects 
and  best-trained  minds  of  the  nation  to  this  branch  of 
science  would  appear  to  be  desirable. 

The  application  of  science  to  the  things  of  everyday  life 
has  led  directly  to  what  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the 
chief  secondary  expression  of  the  spirit  of  the  Age  in  science. 
Nothing,  it  appears  to  the  writer,  is  more  characteristic  of 
the  present  generation  than  what  may  be  termed  the 
democratisation  of  science.  Undoubtedly  wireless  tele¬ 
graphy,  the  perfection  of  which  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
triumphs  of  twentieth  century  science,  has  played  and  is 
playing  the  chief  part  in  this  revolution,  though  the  Press, 
always  responsive  to  the  tendencies  of  the  moment  when 
not  engaged  itself  in  moulding  them,  is  a  good  second  and 
not  far  behind.  Every  day  the  world  is  inundated  with 
popular  articles,  many  of  them  by  research  workers  them¬ 
selves,  and  with  comments,  often  unfortunately  greatly 
exaggerated,  on  the  discoveries  of  the  moment.  The 
advertising  agent,  his  living  bound  up  with  the  exploitation 
of  such  intriguing  and  elusive  substances  as  vitamines 
distinguished  by  half  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  vigor¬ 
ously  applying,  and  too  often  distorting,  on  behalf  of  his 
employer  and  himself,  the  principles  of  the  new  sciences  of 
human  dietetics  and  animal  nutrition,  helps  to  swell  the 
chorus. 

Modem  man  feeds  daily  on  food  scientifically  canned  in 
a  dozen  different  parts  of  the  world  ;  wears  clothes  prepared 
by  science  from  the  wood  of  trees  ;  is  carried  to  his  work 
at  a  speed  that  would  have  appalled  his  immediate  forebears; 
spends  his  leisure  hours  tinkering  with  the  insides  of 
motor-cars  and  motor-cycles  which  modem  science  has 
made  almost  foolproof,  or  building  wireless  sets  on  which 
he  traps  the  messages  of  the  whole  world.  His  wife,  whose 
mother  and  aunts  wore  whalebone  in  obvious  form,  would 
be  interested  but  not  astonished  to  hear  that  the  same 
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substance  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  some  of  the  silks 
she  wears.  Is  it  surprising  that  his  son  and  his  daughter 
have  themselves  a  lively  interest  in  science  ? 

Modem  scientific  education  is  introducing  whole  genera¬ 
tions  to  science  and  making  them  familiar  with  its  classical 
experiments.  The  exploitation  of  the  mass  scientific 
curiosity  which  arises  from  this  is  a  matter  of  moment  to  the 
world.  Around  us  is  growing  up  a  generation  who,  through 
constant  familiarity  with  toys  of  the  Meccano  type  and  the 
interior  of  wireless  sets  and  motor  vehicles,  is  beginning  to 
think  with  ease  in  three  dimensions  where  its  parents  had 
difficulty  in  reading  a  simple  plan  or  blueprint  in  two.  And 
the  new  outlook  on  science  has  not  arrived  too  soon.  One’s 
physicist  friends  tell  one  that  the  era  of  experiment  with 
simple  and  cheap  materials,  productive  though  it  has  been, 
is  passing  fast.  Even  academic  research  is  beginning  to 
require  complicated  apparatus  which,  incidentally,  through 
its  expense,  is  making  the  problem  of  financing  the  Univer¬ 
sity  science  schools  more  difficult  each  year.  The  framing 
and  conduct  of  the  experiments  of  the  future  will  require 
a  considerable  degree  of  engineering  skill,  but  the  modem 
youth  will  be  very  suitable  raw  material  out  of  which  to 
make,  possibly  with  the  help  of  a  revised  system  of  educa¬ 
tion,  the  experimental  scientist  of  an  engineering  Age. 

International  co-operation  in  science  is  unquestionably  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  present  Age,  but  so  much  has 
not  been  achieved  in  this  particular  direction  as  might  have 
been  expected  by  the  optimist  surveying  the  future  from 
the  New  Year  of  1901.  That  time  saw  preparations  for  a 
great  international  scientific  attack  on  the  Antarctic  continent, 
the  last  great  unknown  space  on  the  world’s  surface  to  be 
traversed  by  man.  Numerous  scientific  journals  of  inter¬ 
national  scope  and  importance  were  already  in  existence. 
International  co-operation  in  science  and  industry  appeared 
already  to  be  well  started  on  its  campaign  towards  the  final 
breakdown  of  the  barriers  between  the  nations.  During 
the  first  few  years  of  the  new  century  progress  was  main¬ 
tained,  though  not  without  checks  due  to  nationalism.  In 
1914  chaos  replaced  co-operation  and  the  civilised  world 
trembled  for  years  on  the  brink  of  destruction. 
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During  the  war  the  progress  of  science  itself  was  multi¬ 
plied  many  times,  and  not  always  with  destruction  as  its 
objective.  The  same  applications  of  science  which  enabled 
Germany  to  procure  a  sufficient  supply  of  munitions  despite 
the  blockade  also  assisted  her  to  feed  her  people,  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  some  of  the  more  important  agricultural 
advances  that  took  place  when  the  war  had  ceased.  Inter¬ 
national  co-operation  was  for  the  time  being  reduced  to 
group  co-operation,  but  all  the  resources  of  both  groups  of 
allies  were  pooled  without  the  reservations  which  must 
exist  in  times  of  less  dire  emergency,  and  the  Intelligence 
Departments  of  the  warring  nations  strained  every  nerve  to 
penetrate  the  jealously-guarded  secrets  of  their  opponents. 

After  the  war  true  international  co-operation  was  again 
delayed  by  mutual  suspicion  and  the  memory  of  things  done 
through  policy  or  in  the  heat  of  war.  Also  the  vast  experi¬ 
ment  initiated  in  Russia,  which,  whatever  may  ultimately 
be  the  outcome  of  it  and  the  verdict  of  history  upon  it, 
appears  certainly  incompatible  with  a  civilisation  organised 
on  capitalistic  and  individualist  lines,  has  delayed  the  entry 
of  Russia  into  true  scientific  co-operation. 

The  first  drawback  is,  however,  disappearing.  The 
attendance  at  conferences  during  the  past  year  suggests 
that  the  effects  of  the  war  are,  in  this  direction,  now  almost 
negligible.  International  co-operation  in  scientific  organ¬ 
isation  and  discovery  is  likely  in  the  future  on  a  scale  never 
approached  in  the  past.  Meanwhile,  as  distances  become 
dwarfed  by  modern  transport,  and  civilisation  grows  yearly 
more  complex,  more  and  more  problems  arise  which  can 
only  be  solved  by  work  on  international  lines,  and — ^in  the 
League  of  Nations  at  Geneva — the  world  at  last  possesses 
an  organisation  which,  when  full  grown,  should  be  capable 
of  bringing  about  concerted  action  on  the  required  scale. 

A  single  example  of  the  type  of  problem  may  perhaps 
suffice.  In  the  past,  even  until  well  into  the  last  decade, 
whaling  was  carried  out  from  shore  stations  and,  because 
the  available  shore  stations  in  the  last  great  whaling  field — 
the  Antarctic  seas — ^were  in  the  control  of  the  British 
Empire,  action  on  national  lines  might  have  been  expected 
to  be  adequate  to  prevent  the  extermination  of  the  whale 
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in  these  waters — its  last  refuge.  The  introduction  of 
great  floating  whaling  factories  of  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
tons  burthen,  and  their  penetration  right  through  the 
Antarctic  pack  into  the  Ross  Sea,  have  removed  this  last 
safeguard.  Nothing  short  of  international  action  can  now 
save  the  whale  from  early  extinction,  or,  at  least,  reduction 
to  numbers  useless  to  man.  The  League  of  Nations 
remains  the  one  hope  of  mankind  in  this  very  remote  and 
comparatively  insignificant  department  of  his  activities, 
just  as  it  will  be  in  the  future  in  an  increasing  number  of 
aspects  of  his  corporate  life. 

And,  finally,  one  thing  with  which  the  people  of  the 
present  generation  are  very  much  concerned  is  the  attempt 
to  reconcile  science  with  religion.  It  is  only  to  be  expected 
that  one  of  the  chief  preoccupations  of  mankind  should 
be  the  inquiry  into  the  meaning  and  the  end  of  life.  To 
the  man  in  the  street,  at  any  rate — the  average  man — ^life 
in  this  connection j  equally  as  a  matter  of  course,  means 
human  life. 

This  aspect  of  the  problems  which  confront  the  world 
is  well  represented  both  in  the  columns  of  the  Press  and 
in  the  wireless  programmes.  It  is  the  subject  of  endless 
private  discussion  and  personal  thought  in  the  University, 
the  workshop,  and  the  home.  As  one  listens  to  the  talks 
of  the  experts  provided  by  the  British  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  the  thing  one  is  most  conscious  of  is  often  the 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  one’s  own  mental  equipment. 
Nevertheless,  the  problem  has  to  be  faced  and  each  of 
us  is  facing  it  in  his  own  way.  It  is  probably  true  that, 
while  fewer  people  attend  formal  religious  services  than 
in  the  previous  century,  a  greater  proportion  of  thinking 
people  are  anxiously  endeavouring  to  reconcile  religion  and 
the  new  knowledge  placed  at  their  disposal.  It  is  this  desire 
to  find  a  plan  and  purpose  in  life  and  behind  it  that  is  largely 
responsible  for  ranking  popular  expositions  of  natural 
science  among  the  “  best-sellers  ”  of  the  day. 
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By  V.  S.  Pritchett 

That  night,  when  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed,  James 
Harkaway  kissed  his  wife,  went  to  his  room  and 
she  to  hers  which  was  next  door,  and  there  they 
lay  like  two  children  talking  guiltily  through  the  wall  to 
each  other.  But  talking  like  adults,  long-married  and  never 
saying  what  they  meant,  keeping  it  all  on  the  surface  and 
only  letting  glints  of  real  intent  and  buried  brooding 
appear.  You  can  lead  a  very  tolerable  life  if  you  play  at 
everything.  Harkaway  was  irritated  by  this  fact.  The 
one  thing  he  could  not  stand  was  playing,  for  he  was  a 
small,  trim  man  with  a  wide  patient  chest,  blue  eyes  that 
looked  slightly  upwards  as  if  to  penetrate  what  was  a  long 
way  ahead,  and  a  sandy  moustache  as  neat  as  a  little  arith¬ 
metic.  He  did  not  wish  to  play.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  a 
child,  though  he  desired  children  as  a  bill  desires  its  receipt. 
That  was  the  trouble  :  he  was,  as  it  were,  a  payment  going 
begging,  a  man  with  a  fanciful  desire  to  be  suspected  of 
passion,  to  be  known  for  his  dangerousness  and  to  father 
progeny.  His  difficulty  was  his  fatal  unobtrusiveness,  his 
resignation.  Once  a  rent  collector  always  a  rent  collector, 
he  argued,  once  on  the  earth  and  of  it  always  on  the  earth 
and  of  it.  And  this  is  where  he  and  Mrs.  Harkaway  differed. 
She  was  not  the  kind  of  woman  to  commit  herself  or  resign 
herself  to  anything ;  to  regard  herself  as  the  vehicle  of 
nature,  the  tool  of  a  fate,  or  the  wedded  wife  of  James 
Harkaway.  She  would  not  admit  it.  This  was  the  reason 
why  they  had  no  children  and  talked  through  the  wall; 
and  why  she  was  most  affectionate  when  Harkaway  kept 
on  the  other  side  of  it.  She  was  a  perverse  woman,  small, 
young  and  dainty,  with  a  voice  like  the  playing  of  a 
musical  box,  and  a  will  of  iron. 

The  questions  she  had  to  ask  when  she  got  into  bed  ! 
How  agitated  her  head  and  her  wide  open  eyes  were,  that 
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lay  quite  still  like  indoor  flowers  in  the  dark.  She  stared 
at  the  ceiling  wondering  if  there  were  any  spiders  on  it. 
“  Did  you  lock  the  back  door  ?  ”  she  said.  “  Did  you  let 
the  cat  in  ?  Did  you  leave  me  my  matches  ?  What  was 
that  ?  It  must  have  been  that  mouse.  Do  you  think  it 
was  really  only  him  ?  What  a  noise  those  apples  make 
when  they  fall  off  the  trees.  Why  don’t  they  gather  those 
apples  instead  of  letting  them  waste  ?  Did  you  put  the 
guard  round  the  fire  ?  Did  you  shut  the  gate  .?  ” 

Ah,  that  was  a  serious  question,  thought  Harkaway 
leaning  on  his  elbow  and  looking  out  towards  the  window. 
Did  he  shut  the  gate  ?  He  was  a  man  of  habit  and  he 
always  shut  the  gate,  but  this  night  had  he  or  hadn’t  he  ? 
He  strained  his  eyes  and  could  see  nothing  but  the  hairy 
darkness  of  the  trees  and  the  brow  of  pale  sky  above  the 
hedge. 

And  then  a  breeze  of  reckless  greatness  inspired  him,  who 
was  rarely  reckless  and  never  great  except  on  the  day  he 
proposed  to  Mrs.  Harkaway,  and  then  he  was  not  thinking. 

“  Yes.  I  shut  the  gate,”  he  called. 

But  in  between  their  talk  that  white  gate  seemed  every 
now  and  then  to  rush  down  the  full  length  of  the  garden, 
wide-open  and  accusing  into  his  mind. 

Then  Mrs.  Harkaway ’s  mind  was  easy  and  she  laughed, 
given  freedom  by  the  dark.  She  mocked.  She  thought  her 
warm  bed  was  a  boat  that  floated  free  of  everything  towards 
delightful  dangers  ;  and  she  laughed  more  to  make  it  rock 
merrily  on  the  ripples.  And  then  she  tried  something 
sharper  than  laughter.  Something  more  dangerous.  But 
Harkaway’s  bed  was  a  bed,  nothing  more,  straight,  still, 
and  serious,  and  with  brass  knobs  on  the  end  of  it.  It  was 
meant  to  be  slept  in,  Harkaway  perceived  and  prepared  to 
sleep.  Mrs.  Harkaway  had  no  intention  of  sleeping. 

“  I  feel  very  talkative,”  she  said. 

”  Well  I  don’t,”  said  Harkaway. 

“  You  never  do,”  said  she. 

There  was  no  reply. 

“  Talk  to  me,”  she  pleaded.  “  Say  something  to  me.” 

”  Oh  dear,”  sighed  Harkaway,  ”  What  shall  I  tell  you?” 

”  Tell  me  what  you  think.” 
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“  Oh,  my  God  !  ”  thought  Harkaway,  as  though  his 
soul  were  slipping  out  of  his  body.  Then  aloud,  “  I  don’t 
think  anything.” 

There  was  a  long  silence  and  Harkaway  was  nearly  dozing 
when  his  wife  began  again  :  “  Did  you  see  Mrs.  Feathers 
this  morning  ?  ” 

Harkaway  grunted.  He  couldn’t  remember.  What  was 
the  importance  of  Mrs.  Feathers?  Sleep  was  the  most 
important  thing.  And  “  What  did  old  Mr.  Dukes  say  ?  ” 

“  Oh  nothing.  Only  about  his  dogs,”  grunted  Harkaway. 

“  Lovely  boys.  I  wish  we  had  a  dog,”  persisted  Mrs. 
Harkaway.  “  And  Mr.  Radfield,”  she  went  on,  “  has  he 
paid  his  rent  yet  ?  ” 

That  touched  John  Harkaw’ay  on  a  serious  matter.  He 
opened  his  eyes. 

“  No,”  he  said.  ‘‘  It’s  a  bad  look  out  for  him.  He 
hasn’t.” 

“  Poor  man,”  she  said. 

“  Poor  man  !  ”  exclaimed  Harkaway  slightly  annoyed. 
‘‘  I  like  that.  He’ll  be  poor  if  we  sell  him  up.”  To  call 
dogs  ”  lovely  boys,”  and  an  old  scoundrel  like  Radfield 
“  a  poor  man  ”  ! 

“  You’re  not  going  to  do  that  ?  ”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Harkaway 
rebelliously .  ‘‘  He  can’t  help  it.  It  isn’t  a  crime.” 

“  I’m  not  so  sure,”  returned  Harkaway  loftily,  putting  his 
chin  over  the  top  of  the  sheet.  For,  to  a  rent  collector,  it  is 
a  crime  not  to  pay  your  rent.  It  is  a  blow  at  the  roots  of 
society.  ”  I  say  I’m  not  so  sure.  It’s  stealing,  when  you 
think  it  out.  It’s  taking  what  isn’t  yours.” 

“  How  can  you  say  so,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Harkaway,  hot 
in  the  defence,  for  she  knew  that  Harkaway  rebuked  her  in 
a  general  way  when  rebuking  others  in  a  particular  one. 

‘‘  Supposing  I  took  all  my  takings  every  month,”  he  said 
derisively  at  the  ceiling,  but  intending  it  for  her. 

“  Well,”  she  tossed  out  the  word.  “  Suppose  you  did.” 

For  lying  in  the  dark  with  the  wall  between  them  and 
the  door  pleasantly  open  every  mocking  sentence  was  like 
a  dip  of  the  paddle  which  shot  her  boat  wildly  forward, 
more  sharply  every  time  into  the  mists  and  uncertainties 
of  a  quarrel  which  could,  after  all,  be  stopped  in  a  moment. 
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“  And  land  me  in  gaol  and  you  in  the  workhouse,”  he 
said.  “  A  fine  lookout.” 

“  Well,”  she  said  giving  a  final  reckless  push  to  the 
argument.  “  What  of  it  ?  What  about  it  ?  We*re  not 
like  that  poor  Mrs.  Radfield.  We  haven’t  any  children.” 

That  was  the  sore  point  and  yet  she  played  like  this 
with  it. 

”  No,  thank  God,”  said  Harkaway  with  painful  bitterness, 
but  he  did  not  mean  that  at  all.  At  the  word  “  children,” 
his  thoughts  froze  him  and  then  his  heart  galloped  like 
horses,  his  blood  rushed  back  in  a  swirl  as  though  his 
limbs  were  filled  with  the  roll  of  drums,  rousing  him  and 
waking  him  to  pain.  There  was  a  fiery  anvil  in  his  breast. 
No  children.  This  perversity  and  playfulness  in  his  house, 
but  no  children !  Why  did  he  live  adding  little  bits  of 
charm  and  persuasiveness  to  his  manners  ;  ”  Good  morning 
to  you,  Mrs.  Feathers,”  and  “  A  very  good  day  to  you,  Mr. 
Radfield,”  only  to  have  Radfield  slamming  the  door  in  his 
face  and  others  treating  him  like  a  licensed  burglar.  Was 
there  nothing  serious,  understanding  and  purposeful  in  the 
world  ?  Was  he  wasting  the  pride  of  his  strength  as  he 
sang  down  the  hills  on  his  bicycle  with  his  bowler  hat  over 
his  eyes  ;  and  was  there  no  reward  for  the  sense  of  moral 
endeavour  which  filled  him  as  he  got  off  his  machine  and, 
with  greater  pride  because  it  was  difficult,  pushed  it 
slowly  up  the  steeper  hills  ?  And  all  the  time,  when  he 
knocked  at  a  door,  schooling  himself  to  pretend  that  the 
last  thing  he  had  in  him  was  a  packet  of  virgin  receipt  forms. 

Now  Mrs.  Harkaway  knew  she  had  said  the  word  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  said.  She  had  said  something  real 
to  him  by  accident,  when  the  only  way  she  could  be  happy 
with  him  was  by  inventing  a  fairyland  of  pretence.  Their 
talk  became  painful,  bitter,  and  spasmodic. 

“  I  ought  not  to  have  married  you,”  she  said  in  a  small 
high  voice.  She  had  often  said  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  from  the  safety  of  her  room  and  the  darkness. 

The  ripe  September  cold  came  in  at  the  window  blowing 
the  smell  of  fallen  apples  with  it  and  the  dampness  of  the 
fields.  She  sighed  and  he  dramatically  groaned.  She 
sighed  again  and  beat  the  sheets  with  wafts  of  desolation. 
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He  muttered  aloud.  In  a  moment  they  were  playing  at 
sighing  and  being  unhappy,  until  at  last  startled  by  the 
distance  to  which  they  had  mysteriously  slipped,  he  said. 

“  What  is  it,  dear  ?  ” 

She  would  not  answer. 

“  What  is  it  darling  ?  .  .  .  Oh  well,  if  you  won’t 
speak  ...” 

He  sighed  miserably  and  she  relenting  said,  “  Darling.” 

This  was  his  turn  to  enjoy  silence. 

“  Oh  dear,  what  has  happened  !  ”  she  said. 

A  devilish  joy  gurgled  inside  him  where  the  bitterness 
had  been.  He  unclenched  his  fists  and  smiled  and  stretched 
himself  spaciously.  Lord,  but  bicycling  didn’t  half  play  up 
the  calves  of  your  legs  !  There  was  no  way  out  of  it. 
Once  a  rent  collector  always  a  rent  collector.  Once  a 
husband  always  a  husband.  So  on  it  went  day  after  day, 
night  after  night,  he  yawned.  World  without  end,  he  went 
on  yawning.  Now  and  ever  shall  be,  he  punched  the 
pillow  and  sank  from  depth  to  depth  into  sleep. 

But  Mrs.  Harkaway  troubled  by  her  pillow,  wondering 
if  she  were  going  to  be  warm  enough,  if  there  were  any 
spiders  on  the  ceiling,  sitting  up  to  listen  for  the  watch, 
wondering  if  that  mouse  was  going  to  nibble  at  the  wainscot 
again — in  short,  refusing  to  be  resigned  to  anything  and 
determined  to  do  the  opposite  of  all  the  sleeping  people  in 
the  world,  Mrs.  Harkaway  lay  awake  as  long  as  she  could. 
There  were  always  noises  ;  the  apples  falling  off  the  trees, 
the  creeper  rustling,  the  chickens  fluttering  in  the  bam, 
the  sound  of  the  cat  padding  in  the  room.  Now  he  was 
asleep,  she  thought,  she  could  passionately  love  her  husband. 
Tears  were  in  her  eyes. 

She  slept  at  last  with  a  pretty,  defiant  heaviness  and  her 
head  became  alive  with  dreams  that  burned  as  clearly  as 
the  scenes  of  a  lighted  stage.  One  after  another,  hour  after 
hour,  through  the  night  the  caravans  passed.  She  listened 
astonished  to  her  secret  thoughts.  She  heard  herself  say 
in  fright  “  What’s  that  noise }  ”  Saw  herself  sit  up  in 
bed,  saw  herself  see  a  man  with  hob-nailed  boots  on  climb 
in  at  the  window,  and  walk  through  the  room ;  the  tall, 
dark  man  whom  you  see  when  a  fortune  teller,  noting  you 
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have  no  wedding  ring,  encourages  your  hopes.  But  he  was 
a  burglar.  She  heard  herself  scream.  Harkaway  said 
when  she  screamed  :  “  It’s  only  a  burglar.” 

Wasn’t  it  like  him  to  be  still  and  doing  nothing ! 
Then  several  men  came  in  and  she  lay  deathly  still,  stiffening 
gradually  from  the  toes  and  keeping  herself  rigid  and 
holding  her  breath.  She  lay  so  a  long  time  until  she 
woke  up  gasping  as  though  she  had  put  her  head  in  a 
bucket  of  cold  water.  The  eyes  of  sky  between  the  branches 
of  the  trees  were  looking  in  at  the  window.  It  was  morning 
already  and  there  wert  noises.  She  was  not  dreaming.  In 
the  garden.  Men  walking  in  the  garden.  She  screamed 
out : 

“  Darling,  there  are  men  in  the  garden.  Quick.” 

Harkaway  sat  up  in  bed  dazed.  The  elms  were  full  and 
clear,  and  the  sky  under  the  branches  was  cold  and  white. 
The  ragged  hedge  stood  up  like  hair  on  end.  He  listened 
and  also  heard  the  sounds.  Men  in  the  garden  !  And 
then  he  saw  a  smooth  and  silvery  shadow  pass  by  the  sill. 
He  jumped  out  of  bed,  his  heart  pumping  loudly. 

”  All  right,”  he  said,  trembling,  glad  she  was  next  door, 
the  wild  one.  As  he  fumbled  for  his  slippers  he  heard  an 
unmistakable  stamping  of  feet,  a  crunching,  ripping  noise, 
a  heavy  groping  breathing  as  though  some  huge  man  were 
leaning  and  groaning  against  the  house,  and  straining 
to  push  it  over.  There  was  an  eerie  snorting  and 
hissing  under  the  window.  Some  creature  fantastic, 
malevolent  and  supernatural,  was  in  the  garden.  And  now 
he  knew  that  stumbling,  that  snorting,  puffing,  tearing, 
crunching.  The  white  gate,  wide  open  and  startling, 
seemed  to  whistle  like  a  ghostly  wind  down  the  garden  into 
his  conscience  ;  horses  had  got  into  the  garden.  Herds  of 
horses  trampling  through  the  flower  beds,  kicking  up  his 
lawn. 

‘‘  It’s  horses,”  he  said,  in  consternation,  for  he  was 
afraid  of  their  jaws  and  legs,  being  a  man  for  wheels,  a 
bicycling  man  himself. 

“  In  the  garden,”  exclaimed  his  wife.  There  was  a 
scuffle  of  clothes,  and  a  thump  like  the  fall  of  one  of 
those  apples  as  she  jumped  out  of  bed.  She  met  him  at 
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the  door  in  her  night-dress,  her  hair  was  bushy  and  her 
eyes  were  wide  open  and  eager  to  get  to  the  battle. 

“  The  naughty  boys  !  ”  she  cried,  as  he  pulled  the  door 
open.  “  Look  at  them.” 

And  with  her  behind  him  he  picked  up  a  twig  and 
advanced  upon  them.  He  did  not  mind,  he  was  indeed 
glad  that  she  had  called  them  boys. 

In  the  cold  air  they  stood,  not  a  herd  but  three  great 
farm  horses,  two  roans  and  a  grey,  standing  still  and  staring 
at  him  in  his  pyjamas.  The  creatures  stopped  like  gawky 
louts  who  had  been  caught  robbing  an  orchard.  Sardonic 
in  their  nakedness,  swishing  their  tails,  and  the  smell  of 
hide,  manure  and  bruised  grass  steaming  on  them.  While 
he  had  been  sleeping  they  had  been  out  all  night,  mysteri¬ 
ously  arched,  and  munching  through  the  darkness. 
The  stars  had  shone  upon  them,  the  darkness  coated  them. 
Three  grotesque  gods,  he  thought  they  were,  naked  between 
wild  mane  and  bearded  fetlock,  with  fine  feathery  hair  on 
their  bellies ;  three  gods  sniffing  raw  morning  at  their 
nostrils,  the  rime  of  the  morning  on  their  backs,  and 
amazed  grins  gone  askew  on  their  slobbering  mouths. 

Harkaway  squared  his  shoulders  and  delivered  them  a 
final  notice  in  his  professional  way. 

“  Go  on.  Get  out  of  this.  Gee  up,”  he  shouted.  They 
lowered  and  stretched  their  long  necks,  so  weirdly  long,  to 
the  grass,  and  casually,  prosaically  ate  their  way  through 
the  clover  to  the  gate,  turning  to  eye  him  as  they  went.  He 
watched  their  great  casual  gait  with  awe  as  they  swaggered 
through  his  Michaelmas  daisies,  snapped  his  sunflowers, 
slithered  against  the  flints  in  his  rows  of  potatoes,  and  shot 
up  their  shining  hooves  as  they  sprang,  amid  a  shower  of 
dew,  through  the  bushes.  He  advanced  upon  them  at  a 
discreet  distance,  with  dignity. 

“  Go  along,  you  naughty  boys.  I  will  tell  your  master. 
They  know  they’ve  done  wrong,”  cried  Mrs.  Harkaway. 
Harkaway  emboldened,  shouted  louder  : 

”  Get  out  of  my  garden.  Gee  up.  Go  on  now !  ” 
And  two  of  them  trotted  out  with  a  ringing  clatter.  But 
the  third,  the  grey,  took  fright  and  plunged  at  the  wire  in 
panic,  wheeling  round  at  every  gap  and  throwing  himself 
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against  it,  broke  into  a  brief  cluinsy  gallop  to  the  end  of  the 
garden,  almost  as  far  as  the  house,  and  then  up  again. 
Harkaway  kept  clear. 

“  Don’t  frighten  him,”  commanded  Mrs.  Harkaway. 
How  great  Harkaway  felt  at  the  idea  of  his  frightening 
anything.  Down  went  the  grey  again  and,  at  last,  with  an 
unearthly  neigh  as  though  he  were  laughing  at  Harkaway, 
he  broke  through  the  sunflowers,  slithered  on  the  gravel 
and  went  blindly  at  the  gate,  not  stopping  until  he  was  on 
the  road  with  the  others,  who  were  taking  bites  at  the  hedge 
in  impudent  farewell.  At  the  grey’s  arrival  they  swung 
their  heads,  neighed,  and  broke  into  a  jog  trot  down  the  road 
with  a  confused  gobbling  of  hooves. 

”  Well  I’ll  be  danged  !  ”  said  Harkaway  and  turned  to 
look  at  his  wife,  grateful  for  the  excitement.  The  air  was 
like  a  cold  pond  put  in  a  swirl.  It  reeked  of  the  animals, 
the  smell  of  leaves  and  of  grass  from  which  the  dew  had  been 
dashed.  His  ankles  and  shoes  were  soaked  and  his  pyjamas 
legs  were  wet,  too.  She,  fey  and  war-like,  was  waving  her 
twig.  The  dashing  gods  had  gone.  And  now,  as  the  ring 
of  the  hooves  on  the  road  grew  fainter,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harkaway  stood  alone  on  top  of  the  silence  which  spread 
like  a  dew  on  the  earth.  The  broad  aspect  of  the  country 
was  weird  with  melting  capes  of  mist.  The  new  day 
shapes  were  not  yet  bom  and  as  yet  there  was  an  unearthly 
configuration  on  the  land.  The  hills  and  their  woods  had 
capsized  and  disintegrated  and  in  the  valleys  below  the 
Harkaway ’s  cottage  the  lower  vapours  poured  into  milky 
lagoons  that  smoked  and  foamed,  and  the  higher  ones  grew 
out  of  the  earth  in  melting  smoke  through  which  the  woods 
could  be  seen  fragmentarily  in  violet  immaterial  palisades. 
Appearing  above  the  highest  branches  of  the  mist,  like  a 
gaudy  parrot  in  a  forest,  was  the  glow  of  the  unseen  sun. 
Harkaway  in  his  pyjamas  and  his  wife  in  her  night-dress 
seemed  to  be  the  only  living  and  breathing  creatures  in  the 
world,  for  there  was  no  sound,  not  even  singing,  and  they 
stood  in  awe  like  two  travellers  who  in  a  dream  had  come 
upon  the  beginning  of  a  world  before  anyone  was  bom  in  it 
and  unshaped  spirits  kneeled  in  the  final  vigils  of  their  ritual, 
entranced.  Harkaway,  feeling  his  moustache,  thought  in 
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his  professional  way  of  all  the  people  he  would  call  upon 
after  the  sun  had  long  risen  that  day.  They  were  all 
asleep.  Even  Radfield  in  his  farm  that  was  sunk  in  mist — 
asleep,  and  their  houses  dead.  He  thought,  supposing 
they  were  not  there.  Supposing  there  were  nothing.  No 
more  rents  to  collect.  He  marvelled.  If  at  any  time  in  his 
life  he  had  felt  magnified  and  immortal  it  was  at  that 
moment.  Jupiter,  the  great  progenitor.  He  thought  he 
shone  like  the  god  upon  his  wife  with  sudden  love. 

She  laughed  at  him. 

“  You  have  a  spider  web  in  your  hair,”  she  said.  But 
that  did  not  dash  him.  He  flung  the  mockery  aside  and 
suddenly  picked  her  up  in  his  arms  and  ran  stumbling  into 
the  house.  He  laid  her  down  upon  her  bed,  with  all  the 
morning  winding  in  his  blood  and  his  heart  beating  like  the 
hooves  of  the  horses.  He  was  like  them,  godlike  and  great 
and  ruinous,  a  communicant  with  darkness  and  mystery. 
But  as  she  lay  there  quickly  curled  up  like  a  feather, 
looking  at  him  with  a  kind  of  fear,  he  suddenly  became 
timid,  tender,  pitiful,  apologetic.  Alas  !  he  sneezed  and 
the  god  vanished. 

”  You  will  catch  cold,”  she  said,  “  If  you  stand  there.” 

And  at  this,  misery  stamped  out  his  fire  and  almost  with 
tears  of  desolation  he  kissed  her  and  went  to  his  own  room 
and  the  tepidity  of  his  bed.  She  called  to  him  through  the 
wall : 

”  You  did  leave  the  gate  open.  That  is  how  they  got  in, 
the  cheeky  boys.” 

That  serious  question  of  the  open  gate  came  rushing  into 
his  mind  to  add  to  his  perplexities.  When  he  was  calm 
the  daylight  became  cold  and  golden  and  the  new  sun  was 
born.  The  vigilant  hills  had  got  their  day  but,  his  children, 
they  had  vanished. 
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By  J.  a.  Stevenson 

The  state  of  political  equilibrium  which  has  prevailed 
in  the  United  States  for  virtually  a  decade  is  now 
at  end  and  an  era  of  uncertainty  and  transition 
obviously  lies  ahead.  At  the  Congressional  elections, 
which  were  held  on  November  4th,  the  overwhelming 
ascendency  which  the  Republican  party  has  been  enjoying, 
was  terminated  by  a  manifestation  of  popular  displeasure 
on  the  part  of  the  voters  which  found  effective  expression  at 
the  polls.  It  is  true  that  the  Democrats  were  disappointed 
of  their  hopes  of  gaining  control  of  both  Houses 
although  they  came  within  a  narrow  margin  of  accom¬ 
plishing  this  feat.  For  the  House  of  Representatives, 
there  were  elected  218  Republicans,  216  Democrats  and  1 
Farmer-Labourite,  which  means  that  the  great  Republican 
majority  of  103  in  the  last  House  has  been  cut  down  to  a 
bare  2.  Of  the  Senate,  the  membership  now  consists  of 
48  Republicans,  47  Democrats  and  i  Farmer- Labourite. 
But  in  this  body  the  position  of  the  Republican  Party  is 
even  worse  for  at  least  10  of  the  Senators,  who  are  nominally 
classified  as  Republicans,  have  been  at  loggerheads  with 
the  Hoover  administration  ever  since  it  assumed  office, 
and  have  laboured  almost  consistently  to  thwart  its  policies. 
The  more  farseeing  Democrats  are  probably  well  content 
with  the  present  situation  for,  while  they  are  in  a  position 
to  embarrass  the  administration  in  its  plans  and  policies, 
they  are  not  saddled  with  the  responsibility  which  control 
of  Congress  would  have  involved.  The  Republicans  were 
prepared  for  a  substantial  erosion  of  their  popular  strength 
and  are  taking  comfort  from  the  fact  that  their  loss  of 
popular  support  is  only  17  per  cent,  whereas,  at  previous 
Congressional  elections  held  under  similar  conditions  of 
business  depression,  they  have  lost  between  30  and  40 
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per  cent.  But  the  fact  remains  that  President  Hoover 
enters  upon  the  second  half  of  his  Presidential  term  with 
the  Upper  House  under  hostile  control,  and  the  Lower 
house  held  by  a  bare  margin.  In  the  latter,  it  will  require 
very  efficient  whipping  to  make  majorities  steadily  available 
for  the  administration,  and  a  few  deaths  which  entailed  loss 
of  seats  at  bye-elections  might  easily  give  the  Democrats 
predominance. 

The  causes  of  the  Republican  setback  are  not  hard  to 
discover.  While  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world  was  suffering 
the  travail  of  a  serious  economic  depression,  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  until  a  year  ago,  were  enjoying  a 
well-diffused  prosperity  which  they  believed  or  hoped 
would  be  permanent.  The  Republican  party  has  always 
advanced  the  claim  that  it  was  the  only  reliable  architect 
of  national  prosperity  and  a  preponderating  majority  of 
the  voters  had  come  to  accept  the  validity  of  this  claim 
and  to  believe  firmly  that  a  Democratic  regime  at  Washing¬ 
ton  would  inevitably  spell  hard  times.  But  with  the  stock- 
market  debacle,  which  befell  in  October,  1929,  there  began 
a  business  recession  which  has  steadily  gathered  momentum 
throughout  the  present  year  and  has  now  assumed  very 
serious  dimensions.  All  the  accepted  business  indices 
show  a  great  decline  from  the  peak  which  was  attained  in 
the  summer  of  1929,  industrial  activity  has  experienced 
a  tremendous  curtailment,  the  farmers  contend  that  they 
are  faced  with  ruin,  the  railways  have  seen  their  earnings 
grievously  impaired,  and  unemployment  is  rife  from  one 
end  of  the  Republic  to  the  other.  Estimates  vary  about 
the  exact  volume  of  unemployment  as  there  is  no  method 
of  collecting  accurate  statistics.  Probably  the  estimate  of 
ten  millions,  which  is  attributed  to  Mr.  Henry  Ford,  is  too 
high,  but  the  real  figure  of  workless  people  is  probably  not 
far  off  five  millions.  In  that  event,  if  account  is  taken  of 
the  much  greater  proportion  of  people  still  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  the  actual  ratio  of  industrial  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States  is  as  large  if  not  larger  than  the 
figure  for  Britain. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  is  completely  unequipped 
with  any  kind  of  social  machinery  adequate  for  coping 
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with  such  a  problem.  In  all  the  leading  cities  funds  for 
the  relief  of  the  sufferings  of  the  unemployed  are  being 
raised  by  voluntary  subscription  ;  New  York,  for  instance, 
is  trying  to  raise  six  million  dollars,  which  will  prove  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  as  far  as  meeting  the  demands  which 
will  be  made  upon  it.  The  British  system  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  has  doubtless  many  flaws,  but  it  has  at  least 
ensured  that  in  a  time  of  acute  economic  depression  no  one 
in  Britain  within  the  last  ten  years  has  died  of 
involuntary  starvation,  and  it  will  be  impossible  by  the  end 
of  the  present  winter  to  say  the  same  of  the  United  States. 
The  winter  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  United  States  are  much  harder  than  anything 
which  the  unemployed  of  Britain  have  to  face,  and  grim 
stories  are  already  being  told  of  the  hardships  of  the  poor 
in  cities  like  Chicago  and  Toledo.  Writing  in  the  New 
Republic  of  November  12th,  Mr.  Bruce  Bliven  gives  the 
following  picture  of  the  situation  in  Chicago  : 

“  There  is  now  no  doubt  that  the  suffering  this  winter 
among  the  unemployed  and  their  dependants,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  partially  employed  who  are  not  eligible 
for  charity  and  whose  plight  is  therefore  sometimes 
even  more  desperate,  will  be  the  worst  in  at  least  a 
generation.  Everyone  now  admits  that  this  will  be  the 
case  ;  but  even  some  of  those  who  admit  it  do  not  seem 
to  realise  what  it  will  mean.” 

He  goes  on  to  describe  how  on  the  lower  level  of  Wacker 
Drive,  the  double-decked  motor  speedway  which  runs 
along  the  river  bank  and  carries  traffic  out  of  the  congested 
district  of  the  Loop,  there  are  hundreds  of  unemployed 
men  to  be  seen,  ragged  and  penniless,  camping  out  every 
night  around  little  fires  made  from  odds  and  ends  of  broken 
wood  picked  up  on  vacant  lots. 

Naturally,  the  vast  army  of  workless  people  had  lost 
confidence  in  the  thesis  that  Republican  rule  is  the  only 
safe  guarantee  of  prosperity,  and  a  goodly  number  of  the 
business  and  professional  classes  as  well  as  farmers,  who  had 
formerly  voted  Republican,  took  the  opportunity  to  register 
their  dissatisfaction  at  the  November  polls.  The  opposi¬ 
tion  candidates  did  not  fail  to  exploit  the  situation,  and  Mr. 
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Heywood  Broun,  the  well-known  journalist,  who  was 
running  as  a  Socialist  in  New  York,  made  a  popular  hit 
when  he  told  an  audience  of  unemployed  “  Pretend  you 
are  Belgians,  and  Mr.  Hoover  will  soon  look  after  you.” 

Again,  the  Republican  leaders  had  pinned  their  faith 
upon  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  which  had  carried  protec¬ 
tionism  to  its  most  extravagant  heights  in  the  country’s 
history,  but  it  has  signally  failed  them.  Its  passage 
has  been  followed  by  the  worst  business  slump  of  recent 
years,  it  has  aroused  hostility  abroad  which  has  had 
disastrous  repercussions  upon  foreign  trade,  and  it  has 
failed  to  avert  widespread  unemployment.  It  was  from 
the  start  very  unpalatable  to  influential  banking  and 
business  interests,  notably  the  motor  manufacturers,  who 
felt  that  it  would  jeopardise  their  foreign  markets ; 
many  of  its  schedules  are  wholly  indefensible,  and  it 
furnished  the  Democrats  with  a  wealth  of  effective 
campaign  ammunition. 

Another  desperate  source  of  trouble  for  the  Republicans 
was  the  prohibition  issue.  In  1928,  both  Mr.  Hoover  and 
his  party  had  committed  themselves  completely  to  a  “dry” 
programme,  and  thereby  had  secured  the  solid  support  of 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  and  all  its  cohorts.  But  immediately 
after  the  election  there  began  a  sharp  reaction  against  the 
prohibition  laws  ;  evidence  accumulated  that  over  wide 
areas  they  were  a  dead  letter  and  that  by  providing  an 
economic  basis  for  the  criminal  classes  they  have  been 
responsible  for  a  condition  of  lawlessness  and  banditry 
which  is  making  the  country  a  byword  throughout  the 
world.  The  “  wets  ”  whose  chief  organisation,  “  The 
Association  against  the  Prohibition  Amendment,”  had 
been  carrying  on  a  steady  campaign  of  propaganda  without 
securing  any  tangible  results  for  some  years,  suddenly 
found  themselves  gathering  recruits  for  their  crusade 
from  unexpected  quarters  and  they  became  more  militant. 
At  the  election  of  1928  it  was  the  Democratic  party  which 
had  been  seriously  troubled  by  the  liquor  issue  as  it  has 
produced  a  deep  split  between  the  “  dry  ”  Democrats 
of  the  South  and  their  northern  brethren,  who  were  almost 
solidly  “  wet.”  But  in  the  intervening  years  the  Democratic 
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parly,  although  its  southern  “  drys  ”  have  not  changed  their 
views,  has  been  becoming  steadily  “  wetter,”  and  it  was 
able  to  carry  the  conviction  that  it  offered  the  only  hopeful 
instrument  for  the  reform  of  conditions  which  were  becom¬ 
ing  intolerable.  Two  years  ago,  the  majority  of  the 
“  wet  ”  Republicans  were  not  ready  to  break  their 
party  for  the  sake  of  liquor  reform,  but  now  many  of 
these  voters  have  arrived  at  the  point  when  they  believe 
that  the  elimination  of  the  obnoxious  prohibition  laws 
transcends  all  other  issues  and  that  they  must  give  their 
support  to  the  party  which  holds  out  the  most  hopeful 
promise  of  accomplishing  this  end.  Mr.  Hoover  and  his 
allies  had  become  sensible  of  this  rising  tide  of  anti-pro¬ 
hibitionist  sentiment,  and  had  tried  to  placate  it  by 
appointing  a  Commission,  headed  by  Mr.  George 
Wickersham,  charged  with  the  duty  of  investigating  the 
operation  of  the  liquor  laws  and  the  general  problem  of  law 
enforcement  bound  up  with  them.  The  performances  of 
the  Wickersham  Commission  did  not  please  the  ‘‘  wets  ” 
and  aroused  the  suspicions  of  the  Anti- Saloon  League  ; 
it  heard  a  great  deal  of  evidence  and  produced  a  colourless 
interim  report,  but  its  final  findings  have  yet  to  be  dis¬ 
closed.  Faced  with  evidence  that  the  Republican  “  wets  ” 
had  not  been  placated,  some  Republican  candidates  openly 
advocated  repeal  of  the  Volstead  Act,  and  others  tried  to 
straddle  the  fence  upon  the  liquor  issue.  Mr.  Dwight 
Morrow,  who  took  the  former  course,  was  elected  by  a 
handsome  majority  in  New  Jersey  which  is  one  of  the 
wettest  States,  but  candidates  who  tried  to  run  with  the 
hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds,  went  down  for  the  most 
part  to  ignominious  defeat.  They  forfeited  a  large  body 
of  “  dry  ”  support  which  they  would  otherwise  have 
secured,  and  they  could  not  convince  the  “  wet  ”  Republi¬ 
cans  that  Mr.  Hoover  would  dare  to  defy  the  Anti-Saloon 
League.  It  was  this  revolt  of  Republican  “  wets  ”  which 
was  largely  responsible  for  surprising  Democratic  victories 
in  States  like  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Connecticut,  which  are 
normally  regarded  as  Republican  strongholds.  One  of 
the  most  intriguing  contests  was  for  a  Senatorial  seat  in 
Illinois  where  Mrs.  Ruth  Hanna  McCormick,  the  daughter 
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of  Mark  Hanna,  the  great  Republican  “  Boss  ”  of  the 
’nineties,  and  the  widow  of  Senator  McCormick, 
made  a  heroic  and  expensive  effort  to  achieve  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  the  first  woman  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  She  was  an  able  and  attractive  candidate, 
experienced  in  the  political  arts,  but  she  found  herself 
faced  by  an  astute  Democratic  veteran  in  Mr.  James 
Hamilton  Lewis,  who  had  held  the  seat  from  1912  to  1918. 
The  battle  of  “  Jim  Ham  versus  The  Widow,”  as  some 
correspondents  styled  it,  attracted  nation-wide  interest, 
but  Mrs.  McCormick  equivocated  upon  the  prohibition 
issue  and  Mr.  Lewis  announced  that  he  was  as  “  wet 
as  the  Atlantic  Ocean.”  As  a  consequence,  “  Big  Bill  ” 
Thompson,  Chicago’s  celebrated  Mayor,  although  officially 
a  Republican,  mustered  his  forces  on  the  side  of  the  “  wet  ” 
Mr.  Lewis,  and  he  carried  Illinois,  which  normally  gives 
a  Republican  plurality  of  half  a  million  votes,  by  a  huge 
majority  of  just  about  this  figure.  “  Wet  ”  sentiment 
was  responsible  for  Republican  disasters  all  over  the 
country  ;  it  contributed  greatly  to  the  spectacular  triumph 
of  Mr.  Franklin  Roosevelt  who  was  re-elected  Governor 
of  New  York  by  a  tremendous  plurality  despite  the  fact 
that  his  Republican  opponent  had  emerged  as  anti-Prohibi- 
tionist.  Furthermore,  in  at  least  half  a  dozen  States, 
referenda  taken  upon  the  subject  of  prohibition  resulted 
in  large  “  wet  ”  majorities  ;  Illinois  and  Rhode  Island 
voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  and 
Massachusetts  decreed  the  abolition  of  its  State  Enforce¬ 
ment  Act. 

But  perhaps  the  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  election 
was  the  disposition  of  the  voters  to  support  candidates  of  a 
genuinely  progressive  type.  Republican  Progressives, 
like  Senator  Borah  of  Idaho  and  Senator  Norris  of  Nebraska, 
although  avowed  “  drys,”  had  no  difficulty  in  securing 
re-election,  and  Senator  Walsh  of  Montana,  a  “  dry  ” 
Democrat,  beat  off  the  attack  of  a  “  wet  ”  Republican 
opponent.  In  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  who  was 
one  of  Roosevelt’s  chief  allies  in  the  Progressive  campaign  of 
1912, and  is  a  staunch  “dry,”  was  elected  Governor  in  face 
of  the  open  hostility  of  the  Republican  machine  of  Philadel- 
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phia,  and  Colorado  has  sent  to  the  Senate  a  useful  recruit 
in  Mr.  Edward  Costigan  who  was,  until  he  was  ejected  by 
reactionary  influences,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  efficient 
members  of  the  Tariff  Commission  at  Washington.  These 
results  offer  proof  that  the  American  people  are  veering 
away  from  the  mood  of  rigid  conservatism  which  has 
possessed  them  since  the  War,  and  want  at  Washington 
and  elsewhere  some  effective  spokesman  for  progressive 
ideas.  The  Democrats  derived  also  peculiar  satisfaction 
from  their  recapture  of  practically  all  the  seats  which  they 
had  lost  in  the  southern  States  at  the  election  of  1928, 
when  the  Presidential  candidacy  of  the  Catholic  “  Al” 
Smith  alienated  thousands  of  Protestant  Democrats,  and 
they  believe  that  they  can  henceforth  count  upon  a  “  Solid 
South  ”  once  more. 

The  old  Congress  reassembled  on  December  2nd  and 
on  the  following  day  Mr.  Hoover  read  his  customary 
presidential  message  to  both  houses  in  united  session. 
In  the  forefront  of  the  sessional  programme  he  set  measures 
for  the  relief  of  unemployment  and  drought-stricken  areas, 
and  he  requested  an  emergency  appropriation  up  to 
$150,000,000  in  order  to  accelerate  the  construction  of  a 
series  of  public  works  and  to  provide  loans  for  seed  and 
feed  for  the  benefit  of  distressed  farmers.  Discussing 
the  financial  situation,  he  admitted  that  owing  to  the  decline 
in  revenues  and  unforeseen  contingencies  in  expenditures, 
a  deficit  of  about  180  million  dollars  would  have  to  be  faced 
at  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  that,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  reduction  of  one  per  cent,  in  the  income  tax 
which  was  decreed  last  year  would  have  to  be  cancelled 
and  the  old  rate  re-established.  But  even  with  the  help 
of  this  additional  taxation,  he  would  only  forecast  a  surplus 
of  30  million  dollars  for  1932,  and  he  declared  that  even 
this  could  only  be  secured  by  the  rigid  curtailment  of  any 
plans  for  further  governmental  expenditures.  He  did 
not  touch  upon  the  prohibition  issue  except  to  recommend 
the  completion  of  the  legislative  measures  for  the  reorganisa¬ 
tion  of  the  border  patrol  to  prevent  smuggling. 

The  path  of  the  Hoover  administration  has  been  greatly 
smoothed  by  a  pledge,  publicly  given  by  seven  leading 
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Democrats,  that  in  view  of  the  serious  national  emergency 
created  by  the  economic  slump  they  would  lend  their 
influence  to  facilitate  the  easy  passage  of  appropriation 
bills  and  any  measures  designed  for  the  relief  of  unemploy¬ 
ment.  The  signatories  of  the  letter  which  embodied  the 
pledge  are  such  distinguished  figures  as  Senator  Robinson 
and  Mr.  John  Garner,  respectively  the  house  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  ;  and  the  three  last  Presidential  nominees  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  Mr.  James  W.  Cox,  Mr.  John  W.  Davis, 
and  Mr.  “  A1  ”  Smith.  This  offer  has  been  cordially 
welcomed  by  Mr.  Hoover,  and  the  President  has  held 
Conferences  at  the  White  House  with  Senator  Robinson 
to  discuss  arrangements  for  the  progress  of  public  business. 
The  move  is  a  novel  episode  in  American  politics,  and 
disinterested  observers  of  the  Washington  scene  find  no 
difficulty  in  interpreting  the  motives  behind  it.  The 
signatories  belong  to  the  more  Conservative  wing  of  the 
Democratic  party.  They  are  credited  with  the  aim  of 
persuading  “  big  business,”  which  has  hitherto  steadily 
lent  its  influence  at  elections  to  the  Republican  party,  that 
its  Democratic  rival  is  not  in  the  hands  of  radicals  who  are 
bent  upon  dangerously  subversive  policies,  but  is  under 
safe  and  sane  control  and  is  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
destinies  of  the  United  States.  The  theory  of  these 
Democrats  is  said  to  be  that  they  have  the  Hoover  admin¬ 
istration  on  the  run,  that  the  economic  depression  is  not 
likely  to  lift  before  the  Presidential  contest  of  1932,  and  that, 
if  they  can  only  persuade  “  big  business  ”  to  adopt  an 
attitude  of  neutrality,  a  Democrat  will  occupy  the  White 
House  for  the  first  time  since  Woodrow  Wilson  vanished 
from  the  stage. 

As  a  result  of  his  triumph  in  New  York,  Governor 
Roosevelt  has  enormously  strengthened  his  claims  to  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  the  Presidency  in  1932.  He 
has  the  dual  advantage  of  a  famous  name  and  a  singularly 
attractive  personality ;  he  is  now  a  very  experienced 
politician  who  has  a  record  of  consistent  success  behind 
him,  and  his  views  are  liberal  enough  to  attract  the  genuinely 
Progressive  elements.  Indeed,  he  has  only  one  serious 
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handicap  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  will  prove 
fatal  to  the  advancement  of  his  political  fortunes.  The 
famous  Tammany  organisation  still  rules  the  roost  in  New 
York  City  and  controls  the  Democratic  party.  When  it 
was  under  the  sway  of  “  A1  Smith,”  who  was  a  Tammany 
man,  it  underwent  a  process  of  reformation,  for  Smith 
insisted  that  it  must  mend  many  of  its  evil  ways.  But 
Tammany  has  now  again  fallen  under  the  control  of  baser 
spirits  and  has  reverted  to  its  old  malpractices.  There 
have  been  a  long  series  of  seamy  revelations  and  malodorous 
scandals  which  have  been  brought  home  to  Tammany  ; 
there  is  indisputable  evidence  of  a  wholesale  perversion  of 
justice  for  the  benefit  of  crooks  and  corrupt  business 
interests  and  the  practice  of  racketeering,  which  is  a  term 
for  blackmail  accompanied  by  threats  of  violence,  too  often 
translated  into  action,  has  reached  ominous  dimensions. 
The  whole  business  community  is  groaning  under  the 
tyranny  of  the  racketeers  and  the  authorities  seem  helpless. 
Now,  for  this  disgraceful  situation,  Tammany,  which  controls 
the  municipal  and  police  administration  of  New  York,  is 
being  held  responsible,  and  a  Democratic  paper  like  the 
New  York  World  has  openly  charged  Governor  Roosevelt 
with  being  derelict  in  his  duty  inasmuch  as  he  has  not 
ventured  to  utter  any  public  condemnation  of  Tammany 
and  its  works.  The  reason  alleged  for  his  silence  is  that,  if 
he  had  taken  sharp  issue  with  Tammany,  he  would  have 
lost  the  support  of  the  organisation  and  not  been  elected 
Governor.  But  he  is  now  being  branded  by  the  Republi¬ 
cans  as  a  politician  who  is  a  complaisant  creature  of  the  evil 
Tammany  organisation,  and  propaganda  to  this  effect  is 
being  sedulously  disseminated  far  and  wide.  Tammany 
has  always  been  unpopular  with  the  rest  of  the  country 
outside  New  York,  and  it  has  in  the  past  been  an  easy 
matter  to  excite  prejudice  against  candidates  who  have  its 
backing  ;  for  instance,  it  was  just  this  anti-Tammany 
prejudice  which  enabled  Woodrow  Wilson  to  defeat 
Champ  Clark  for  the  Democratic  nomination  in  1912. 
Now  Tammany  will  furnish  the  New  York  delegation 
to  the  next  Democratic  convention  and  if  it  backs  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  as  is  altogether  likely,  with  vociferous  zeal,  the 
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other  delegates  may  decide  that  it  would  be  wise  to  choose 
a  candidate  who  is  not  thus  handicapped  in  the  eyes  of  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

Naturally  there  is  much  speculation  about  the  future  of 
the  political  fortunes  of  President  Hoover.  Ex-President 
Coolidge  has  his  obvious  deficiencies,  but  he  is  an  extremely 
shrewd  conunentator  on  events  in  the  political  world,  and 
some  time  ago  he  ventured  the  opinion  that  if  prosperity 
returned  before  1932,  Mr.  Hoover  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  securing  the  Republican  nomination  and  in  being  elected. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  it  deferred  its  reappearance  until 
after  1932,  nobody  else  would  want  the  Republican  nomina¬ 
tion,  for  a  Democrat  would  certainly  be  elected  President. 
Now  a  President,  thanks  to  his  tremendous  control  of 
patronage,  can  easily,  if  he  so  desires,  make  sure  of  his  own 
renomination,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Hoover  does  not  aspire  to  a  second  term  of  office.  About 
his  re-election,  however,  there  is  less  certainty.  To-day, 
President  Hoover’s  friends  and  the  managers  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  are  said  to  be  more  troubled  about  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  issue  than  the  probable  effect  of  the  business  depression 
upon  their  party’s  fortunes.  They  calculate  that  business 
and  trade  will  both  be  well  on  the  mend  before  the  presi¬ 
dential  campaign  of  1932  begins,  and  that  the  business 
interests  of  the  country  will  not  be  easily  induced  to  abandon 
their  faith  in  Republican  policies.  But  they  are  almost 
distraught  over  the  prohibition  issue  and  see  in  it  a  real 
danger  to  their  success.  They  apprehend  that  a  group  of 
important  Republican  states,  including  New  York,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  Ohio,  will  send  “  wet  ”  delegations  to  the 
next  Republican  convention  and  make  an  effort  to  include 
in  the  party  platform  a  repeal  plank  which  will  split  the 
party  wide  open.  It  has  been  suggested  in  certain  quarters 
that  Mr.  Hoover  is  ready  to  advocate  a  modification  of  the 
liquor  laws,  but  this  suggestion  is  discounted  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Christian  Herald^  a 
strenuous  supporter  of  prohibition.  Its  editor,  Mr. 
Stanley  High,  after  a  prolonged  conference  with  President 
Hoover,  issued  a  call  to  the  organised  temperance  forces  in 
the  American  churches  to  work  for  the  renomination  and 
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re-election  of  President  Hoover.  In  his  editorial,  Mr.  High 
asserted  that  the  Democratic  party  was  ready  to  declare  at 
its  next  national  convention  for  the  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  and  that  the  anti-prohibitionists  were  now 
ready  to  turn  their  attention  and  money  to  the  undoing 
of  the  Republican  party.  The  editorial  declared  that  the 
one  obstacle  in  the  path  of  the  anti-prohibitionists  is 
Mr.  Hoover  and  there  was  “  no  likelihood  whatsoever  that 
Mr.  Hoover  would  change  his  position  relative  to  prohibi¬ 
tion,  save  perhaps  to  make  a  new  statement  of  it.”  Mr. 
Hoover  was  therefore  the  most  important  political  asset  of 
the  “  drys,”  and  it  behoved  them  to  see  to  it  first  of  all  that 
Mr.  Hoover  was  re-nominated  on  a  “  dry  ”  platform. 
The  Republican  “  wets  ”  will  undoubtedly  argue  that  it 
will  be  impossible  to  re-elect  Mr.  Hoover  on  a  “  dry  ” 
platform,  because  the  southern  states,  although  “  dry,” 
will  once  more  give  a  solid  vote  to  the  Democratic  ticket, 
and  the  normal  Democratic  vote  in  northern  states  like  New 
York  and  Ohio  will  be  reinforced  by  thousands  of  insurgent 
Republican  “  wets  ”  who  are  bent  upon  making  an  end 
of  prohibition.  But  luckily  for*  Mr.  Hoover  the  only 
Republican  “  wet  ”  who  is  a  possibility  as  an  effective 
Presidential  candidate,  Mr.  Dwight  Morrow,  is  his  personal 
friend  and  is  certain  to  refuse  to  enter  any  contest  for  the 
Republican  nomination.  Yet  the  Republican  “  wets  ”  are 
now  such  a  numerous  body,  possess  so  much  financial  and 
social  influence,  and  are  in  such  a  militant  mood  that  they 
can  no  longer  be  treated  with  contempt.  Their  placation 
is  the  most  serious  task  before  Mr.  Hoover. 
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THE  RISE  OF  THE  BLACK  PEOPLE 
By  Captain  W.  Hichens 

“  The  gods  have  made  no  man  despicable.” 

— African  Native  Proverb. 


I 

A  NEGRO  was  baked  alive  in  a  cell  in  a  Texas  gaol  a 
few  months  ago,  while  a  mob  of  white  meri^ — and 
women — fought  against  the  tear-bombs  and  guns  of 
the  police  in  their  frenzy  to  tear  a  black  man  to  pieces. 

Such  outbreaks  of  the  race-hatred  which  permeates  the 
whole  of  American  contact  between  black  and  white,  are 
more  than  significant  at  the  moment  when  Britain,  in 
recasting  her  native  policy  for  the  East  African  colonies, 
has  not  only  reaffirmed  the  paramountcy  of  native  interests, 
but  has  declared  that  where  black  and  white  interests 
conflict,  “  the  former  should  prevail.” 

To-day  we  may  look  with  revulsion  on  the  lynchings  of 
blacks  in  America.  Our  contact  with  blacks  is  wider ; 
yet  we  avoid  that  degradation  of  national  emotion.  In 
Eastern  Africa  some  thirty  thousand  whites  live  cheek  by 
jowl  with  fifteen  million  blacks  :  in  houses,  shops  and 
offices,  on  farms  and  plantations,  in  the  street  and  the  home, 
white  and  black  men  and  women  contrive  to  live  and  work 
upon  terms  of  close  industrial  contact,  but  in  amity.  There 
are  no  lynchings,  and  as  yet  there  is  no  active  or  vocal 
expression  of  racial  antagonism  to  embitter  their  every¬ 
day  relations.  As  a  race  the  natives  respect  the  whites  ; 
as  a  class,  the  white  settlers  do  not  disrespect  the  blacks. 
To  a  great  degree  the  settlers  associate  themselves  with  the 
broad  outlines  of  the  Government’s  policy  of  trusteeship. 
They  are  tolerant  of  the  native’s  vagaries  and  shortcomings, 
critical  and  corrective  of  his  worst  vices,  not  unapprecia¬ 
tive  of  his  virtues  and  ambitions,  and  not  unwilling  that  he 
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should  progress  towards  civilisation  by  learning  a  lesson 
from  contact  with  white  standards  of  life,  industr}’^  and 
thought. 

II 

At  the  same  time,  settlers  are  conscious  and  proud  of 
being  quite  distinct  from  the  natives.  They  are  members 
of  the  dominant  white  race  and  they  regard  themselves  not 
only  racially,  but  individually,  as  the  superiors  socially, 
economically,  and  mentally  of  the  blacks.  That  they  have 
neither  desire  nor  intention  to  relinquish  this  dominant 
status  is  made  evident  by  the  strenuous  opposition  levelled 
by  the  settlers  at  the  native  policy  now  reaffirmed  in  the 
recent  White  Papers,  which  they  describe  as  “  retrogres¬ 
sive  ”  and  “  anti-pathetic  to  the  European  population," 
and  by  no  means  do  they  contribute  to  the  "  ideal  "  that 
white  and  black  can  "  some  day  meet  upon  equal  terms 
intellectually,  socially,  and  economically,"  the  hope  of  the 
Hilton  Young  Report.  Indeed,  the  majority  of  settlers 
may  be  said  to  regard  black  and  white  racial  equality  not 
as  an  ideal,  but  as  a  visionary  and  impracticable  idea,  not 
only  subversive  to  their  national  prestige,  but  repugnant 
to  their  personal  pride.  It  is  here  that  there  gapes  the  first 
fissure  of  a  colour  chasm,  even  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
barriers  bristling  with  racial  jealousies  have  already  been 
raised  as  foundations  to  an  edifice  of  racial  conflict  of  the 
acutest  kind. 

Everyday  life  in  the  streets  of  Nairobi  or  Daressalaam 
can  instance  many  of  these  racial  crevasses,  small  but  like 
cracks  in  ice,  of  imminent  portent.  The  native,  for  instance, 
is  expected  and  he  at  present  concurs,  to  make  way  for 
the  white  man  on  the  footpath,  not  to  sit  until  given  per¬ 
mission,  and,  if  sitting,  to  stand  in  the  white  man’s  presence, 
to  come  at  a  run  when  he  calls,  and  to  respond  if  he  beckons, 
though  he  may  be  an  utter  stranger.  It  is  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  farmers,  planters  and  estate  managers 
shall  on  occasion  inflict  corporal  punishment,  usually 
with  a  whip  of  rhino-hide,  upon  native  labourers  for 
insolence,  theft,  desertion,  laziness,  breakages,  or  what  not. 
At  present  this  dominant  attitude  over  the  unsophisti- 
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cated  native,  who  is  new  to  both  the  liberties  and  the 
restrictions  of  the  white  regime,  may  even  be  claimed 
to  be  of  a  beneficial  and  disciplinary  nature.  But  it  does 
not  conform  to  the  principles  of  racial  equality  of  Britain’s 
native  policy,  and  although  no  very  active  resentment  is 
yet  shown  by  the  mass  of  the  natives,  yet  the  time  is  now 
come  when  the  native  will  definitely  resist  and  actively 
oppose  this  dominant  sta’nce  of  the  white  ;  and  that,  not 
only  in  minor  matters  of  everyday  public  contact,  but  in 
the  much  more  acute  field  of  those  social  and  public 
amenities  which  are  oil  to  the  cogs  of  convenable  daily  life. 

Ill 

Despite  the  insistence  upon  paramountcy  and  equality 
of  native  interests,  no  provision  has  yet  been  made,  nor 
has  any,  apparently,  been  anticipated  as  essential,  either  by 
settlers  or  government,  for  the  native’s  participation  in 
those  very  public  and  social  services  in  which  we  have 
been  most  urgent  in  persuading  the  native  to  appreciate 
and  to  co-operate. 

That  main  public  service,  the  railway,  affords  an  out¬ 
standing  case  in  point,  for  it  brings  within  the  general 
focus  a  great  number  of  points  of  social  and  economic 
contact  between  white  and  black  which  have  their  counter¬ 
parts  in  social  and  industrial  contact  between  the  two  races 
in  the  everyday  course  of  life  in  the  home,  the  office,  the 
workshop,  the  hotel  and  so  on. 

At  most  of  the  East  African  railway  stations  may  be 
seen  any  day  ribald  and  disgusting  stultification  of  all 
efforts  to  raise  the  native  standard,  and  a  short  train  journey 
evidences  at  every  turn  the  wide  distinctions  between  black 
and  white.  So  far  as  racial  equality  goes,  the  black’s  race- 
barrier  on  the  railroads  is  made  literally  of  tempered  steel. 
It  consists  of  a  steel  grille,  like  a  cattle-pen,  to  herd  the 
blacks  from  propinquity  with  the  whites.  Into  these  cages 
— there  is  no  other  word  for  them — on  Nairobi,  Mombasa 
and  other  stations,  native  passengers  are  crowded  before 
the  train  arrives  ;  they  are  not  allowed  on  the  platform. 
Europeans  are,  of  course,  admitted  to  the  platform  and  as 
a  rule  whether  they  are  intending  passengers  or  not ;  the 
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white  man’s  baggage,  and  baggage  is  usually  considerable 
on  long  East  African  train  runs,  is  allowed  to  be  put,  by 
his  black  servant,  into  the  coach,  in  which  the  white  pas¬ 
senger  may  elect  to  sit  until  the  hour  of  departure  ;  or  he 
may  stroll  and  chat  on  the  platfonn,  visit  the  buffet  and 
dining  room,  enjoy  a  drink  or  a  meal  in  well  designed, 
clean,  airy  buildings  in  which  his  culture  and  comfort  are 
especially  catered  for.  If  he  is  hot  and  dusty,  a  well- 
appointed  toilet  room  is  available  to  him,  equipped  with 
suitable  sanitary  arrangements.  Waiting  rooms  and  station 
seats  are  also  provided  for  his  convenience.  We  assume 
these  conveniences  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  contrast, 
none  is  provided  for  the  black.  One  may  remark  here  that 
the  native  contribution  to  the  finances  of  the  railways, 
both  in  fares  and  in  general  votes  through  the  Treasury,  is 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  white  man’s  proportion,  so 
that  upon  financial  grounds  alone  the  native  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  claim  major  and  not  minor  consideration. 

Quoi  qu'il  en  soit^  he  is  thronged  into  the  grilled  station 
room,  men,  women  and  children,  and  there  he  must  stay 
with  his  baggage,  his  w'orrying  wife  or  wives,  his  hot, 
whimpering,  children. 

Usually  a  violent  and  obscene  altercation  goes  on  between 
the  (Indian)  babu  station  staff  and  indignant  natives.  The 
babus  lose  no  opportunity  to  place  native  passengers  under 
ridicule,  obloquy  and  every  trivial,  loutish  inconvenience 
of  the  most  exasperating  kinds,  such  as  only  the  babu  mind 
can  machinate.  Baggage  is  deliberately  damaged  or 
muddled  ;  the  native  is  told  he  has  too  much  baggage  ; 
if  he  wants  a  ticket,  he  must  come  to  the  box  later  :  when 
he  comes  later  he  is  cursed  for  not  coming  earlier.  In  many 
cases  he  is  given  wrong  change,  or  refused  change  for  notes 
and  told  to  get  small  cash  ;  trouble  is  made  about  his  wives 
and  children  ;  are  his  wives  prostitutes,  fugitive  from  the 
police  ?  Is  he  abducting  someone  else’s  wife  ?  Where  is 
he  going  ?  Has  he  permission  to  go  ?  What  is  he  going 
for  ?  And  so  on. 

To  the  native,  who  like  the  rest  of  us,  is  apt  to  arrive 
at  the  railway  station  in  a  hurry,  somewhat  hot  and  bothered, 
harassed  with  his  family  and  concerned  about  his  baggage, 
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the  treatment  meted  out  on  the  average  East  African  station 
is  literally  provocative  of  murder.  Assuredly  no  white  man 
would  stand  it ;  the  station  would  be  strewn  with  dis¬ 
membered  babus  !  Even  the  placid,  good-tempered  African 
disposition,  which  will  stand  a  good  deal  of  affront  in 
white  contact,  is  riled  by  the  trouble  and  indignity  of  this 
should-be  simple  matter  of  buying  a  train  ticket ;  and  the 
railway  native  grille  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  East  Africa 
where  the  native  completely  loses  his  temper.  Moreover, 
no  provision  whatever  is  made  for  the  toilet  of  his  women¬ 
folk  and  children,  who  like  most  women  and  children  get 
hot  and  dusty  travelling  and  require  facilities  for  washing. 
The  native  sanitary  arrangements,  too,  are  invariably  by 
nature  of  a  dilapidated  corrugated  iron  hut  whose  interior 
is  foul  beyond  words,  an  ironic  stultification  of  the  authori¬ 
ties’  efforts  to  teach  sanitation  to  the  native. 

No  adequate  provision  is  made  for  the  black  to  obtain 
refreshments.  There  may  be  a  tea  or  fruit  stall,  run  by  an 
Indian,  where  those  commodities  may  be  had  at  exorbitant 
prices,  and  at  stations  up-country  along  the  line,  itinerant 
natives  visit  the  coaches  selling  fruit,  milk,  eggs,  fowls  and 
so  on.  But  no  room  is  provided  where  the  native  may  sit 
to  eat  a  meal  in  peace,  and  in  the  clean  orderly  surround¬ 
ings,  that  the  education  and  medical  departments  have  told 
him  he  should  strive  for. 

A  few  natives  travel  second-class,  mainly  servants,  for 
whom  their  masters  have  paid,  chiefs,  headmen,  native 
gentlemen  and  traders ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  native 
passengers  travel  third,  in  trucks  of  two  kinds,  one  a 
wooden-built  truck,  long  and  corridor-like,  with  a  long 
wooden  form  down  each  side  as  seating  provision  ;  the 
other,  known  as  an  NBX,  an  iron  truck,  just  an  open  metal 
truck  intended  for  goods  and  becoming  as  hot  as  Hades 
after  a  short  run  under  the  tropic  sun.  In  neither  of  these 
is  there  any  lavatory  accommodation,  and  the  native  pas¬ 
senger  who  desires  this  convenience  must  needs  hold  his 
soul  in  peace  until  the  next  station  stop,  a  mile  or  maybe 
twenty  miles  ahead.  No  provision  whatever  is  made  for 
native  passengers’  meals  or  refreshment  on  the  train 
during  the  journey,  so  that  a  native  travelling  from,  say. 
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Mombasa  to  Kisumu,  or  from  Daressalaam  to  Tabora,  is 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  two  days  without  cooked,  hot 
food,  and  must  subsist,  with  his  womenfolk  and  children, 
upon  such  cold  viands  as  he  can  carry  with  him  dr  buy  by 
the  wayside.  Neither  is  a  proper  water  supply  provided. 
The  natives  may  obtain  hot  water  from  an  obliging  engine- 
driver,  or  cold  from  the  station  hydrant,  unless  and  until 
the  station  babu  raises  the  all  too  frequent  objection. 

There  appears  to  be  no  definite  restriction  against  a 
native  dining  in  the  train’s  dining  saloon  nor  at  a  dak 
bungalow :  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  contemplated 
that  a  black  would  do  any  such  thing.  But  it  is  certain 
that  were  an  ordinary  native  to  take  a  seat  in  the  station 
meal  room  and  order  dinner,  amongst  European  pas¬ 
sengers,  he  would  be  “  removed.”  The  majority  of 
Europeans  would  object  to  eating  in  company  or  rather 
eating  in  equality  of  circumstances  with  a  black.  They 
have  no  objection,  per  se^  to  the  presence  of  natives  in  the 
dining  room,  for  the  table  boys  are  natives.  But  the  sight 
and  thought  of  a  black  sitting  down  to  dine  with  them 
would  exasperate  most  settlers  to  the  point  of  ejecting  the 
black  man  with  such  vocal  or  physical  force  as  might  be 
requisite.  Settlers  would  doubtless  be  puzzled  to  give 
logical  reasons  for. their  objection.  They  would  probably 
find  no  fault  with  the  black  diner’s  behaviour  ;  they  would 
probably  admit  that  he  was  “  a  decent  enough  fellow : 
but,  hang  it  all,  he’s  a  native  !  ” 

Equally,  the  spectacle  of  a  native,  however  well  com¬ 
ported,  educated  and  dressed,  and  though  he  might  be  the 
chief  of  a  tribe  drawing  a  government  honorarium — ^the 
spectacle  of  him  dining  in  dinner  dress  at  one  of  Nairobi’s 
European  hotels  would  be  a  public  and  Press  sensation. 

IV 

The  possibility  of  the  native  in  the  garb  of  his  new 
education,  culture  and  self-respect  that  we  have  tailored  for 
him,  entering  into  normal  public  life  as  a  normal  member 
of  society,  to  enjoy  the  quite  common  and  ordinary  social 
amenities  that  all  whites  regard  as  necessary  factors  in  daily 
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life,  is  a  contingency  which  neither  settlers  nor  officials 
appear  to  have  contemplated  despite  that  it  is  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  the  native  policy.  In  so  many  words  the  Hilton 
Young  Report  states,  “  If  white  and  black  can  some  day' 
meet  on  equal  terms^  intellectually,  socially  and  economically, 
their  racial  and  economic  antagonisms  may  be  merged  in  a 
community  of  interests*'  It  is  to  that  end  that  most  of  the 
native  tribes  have  been  given  literal  self-government  upon 
a  tribal  basis  which  absorbs  European  ideas  of  progress 
into  the  mould  of  all  that  is  sound  and  progressive  in  the 
tribal  regime.  The  enthusiasm  which  the  various  tribes 
have  directed  towards  the  enlightenment  of  their  tribes- 
folk,  the  development  of  their  lands  and  herds  upon  up-to- 
date  scientific,  economic  and  industrial  methods  ;  their 
willingness,  indeed,  anxiety  to  embrace  the  white  man’s 
systems  of  education,  child  welfare,  public  hygiene  and 
sanitation,  agricultural,  veterinary,  transport  and  other 
methods,  has  been  a  dual  source  of  official  gratification  not 
iinmingled  with  unofficial  consternation  during  the  past 
few  years.  This  intensive  “  civilisation  ”  is  being  avidly 
assimilated  by  the  younger  natives  of  the  rising  generation. 
The  widespread  adoption  of  European  clothing,  the  increas¬ 
ing  desire  to  build  houses  in  European  style,  if  smaller  in 
scale,  and  to  equip  the  native  home  with  furniture  ;  the 
new  and  keen  interest  of  the  native  in  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers,  cinemas  and  other  public  recreations  and  events  ; 
these  are  but  a  few  indications  which  show  that  the  day 
has  come  when  the  native  will  try  his  prentice  hand  at 
living  up  to  a  civilised  scale.  But  the  white  community 
evinces  no  preparation  for  the  admission  of  the  native  into 
their  plane  of  life. 

On  the  contrary,  the  attitude  of  the  mass  of  the  whites 
is  that  the  black  “  should  be  kept  in  his  place.”  His 
attempted  incursions  into  the  social  and  public  arenas  of 
the  white  is  regarded  as  more  than  an  intrusion.  It  is 
looked  upon  as  a  trespass  upon  the  racial  preserves  of  the 
white  and  as  a  kind  of  racial  indecency  on  the  part  of  the 
black,  which  calls  for  prevention  and  correction,  by  penalty 
if  necessary,  not  only  in  the  interests  of  white  prestige 
but  in  the  interests  of  black  prestige  ;  because  it  “  takes 
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the  native  out  of  his  proper  sphere,”  to  use  the  common 
phrase. 

The  merest  approach  of  the  native  to  white  standards, 
except  in  case  of  white  convenience  or  conviction,  is  indeed 
a  source  of  irritation  to  many  settlers.  A  native,  for 
instance,  is  expected  to  wear  a  shirt  and  shorts  if  he  walks 
in  Nairobi’s  streets  ;  and  if  he  strolls  nude,  except  for  a 
windblown  blanket  as  the  Masai  are  apt  to  do,  settlers 
write  to  the  Press  and  complain  that  such  things  are  sub¬ 
versive  to  public  decency.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
native  out  of  working  hours  discards  his  khaki  shirt  and 
shorts  and  dons  a  smart  European  suit,  with  collar  and  tie, 
socks,  shoes  and  gloves,  then  the  irked  settler  complains 
that  the  black  is  “  apeing  ”  the  white  and  that  there  is  in 
this  a  risk  of  the  native  becoming  “  too  familiar  ”  and 
”  lacking  in  respect.”  In  the  same  way  the  white  objects  to 
the  insanitary  state  of  native  kraals  :  but  he  objects  much 
more  forcibly  to  any  idea  of  natives  being  permitted  to 
reside,  at  white  standards,  in  white  residential  quarters. 

Nothing  could  be  more  evident  than  that  this  race¬ 
conscious  and  race-jealous  attitude  cannot  go  hand  in  hand 
with  any  policy  of  black  and  white  racial  equality.  While 
at  present  there  is  only  a  small  minority  of  the  native 
population  either  able  or  desirous  of  sharing  the  public 
status,  rights,  conveniences,  pleasures  and  privileges  of  the 
white,  it  is  only  too  obvious  that  the  coming  generation  of 
natives  will  strive  earnestly  to  set  themselves  in  the  higher 
plane  of  the  white  man’s  daily  standards.  Either  that,  or 
the  native  policy  will  be  a  failure,  or  its  principles  will  be 
shown  to  the  native  as  false  and  hypocritical  to  the  point 
of  viciousness. 

It  is  equally  evident  that  with  his  active  intention  to  live 
to  a  higher  standard,  the  enlightened  native  will  be  im¬ 
patient,  and  rightly  so,  of  inconvenient  racial  distinctions 
and  disadvantages  which  in  the  past  his  forebears  have 
placidly  endured.  The  railway,  for  instance,  was  a  marvel 
to  the  pre-war  native :  a  rail  journey  was  an  adventure. 
The  war,  however,  showed  its  easy  and  practical  utility, 
To-day,  natives  regard  the  railway  as  quick,  cheap,  con¬ 
venient  transport.  They  are  by  far  the  largest  users  of  it. 
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To  the  nsitive  of  the  new  policy  the  railway  will  be  an  eco¬ 
nomic  necessity,  as  necessary  to  him  and  his  tribe  as  spears 
and  shields  were  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  not  likely,  in  the 
trend  of  human  nature,  that  the  native  educated  at  a 
government  college,  trained  in  standards  of  self-respect, 
hygiene,  comfort  and  business,  and  who  embarks,  say, 
upon  coffee  planting  at  Moshi  (where  the  natives  have 
already  a  great  planting  industry  with  its  native  planters’ 
association),  will  be  content,  on  a  business  trip,  to  travel 
in  a  sweltering  iron  NBX  truck,  with  no  seats,  no  meals, 
and  nothing  to  sleep  upon  except  the  metal  floor.  What 
was  tolerable  to  his  father  will  be  exasperating  to  him.  He 
will  demand  and  will  be  willing  to  pay  for  the  same  ameni¬ 
ties  of  public  service  enjoyed  by  the  average  white. 

We  need  not  anticipate  that  the  cultured  African  of  the 
new  regime  will  seek  to  travel  with  whites  in  the  same 
coach,  or  dine  with  whites  in  the  same  hotels  or  clubs,  or 
sit  with  whites  in  the  same  rows  of  theatre  stalls,  nor, 
indeed,  even  transact  business  in  pseudo- white  environ¬ 
ment.  The  native,  like  us,  much  prefers  his  own  colour. 
He  is  not,  and  has  no  occasion  to  be  ashamed  of  being 
black  ;  he  enjoys  the  social  pleasures  and  intimacies  of  the 
folk  of  his  own  race,  who  share  his  mental  and  psycho¬ 
logical  outlook. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  eminent  Africans  to-day  in  East 
Africa  do  not  seek  to  obtrude  themselves  upon  white 
society  :  and  this  applies  not  only  to  the  now  many  cultured 
Africans  of  the  coast,  but  to  the  more  “  primitive  ”  up- 
country  chiefs  and  members  of  the  kindly  and  aristocratic 
tribal  families,  whose  comportment  and  culture,  although 
peculiar  to  the  African  environment,  invariably  bears  the 
irrefutable  hall-mark  of  good  taste  and  gentility. 

But  the  enlightened  native  will  not,  of  course,  be  obtuse 
to  the  aura  of  racial  hostility,  whatever  its  political  or  social 
veneer,  that  the  white  community  sets  against  the  incursion 
of  the  black  into  the  preserves  of  the  white  standard.  The 
native  feels  very  much  that  way  himself :  he  dislikes  the 
white  man  butting  in  upon  tribal  privacies  and  privileges. 
As  the  tendency  of  the  existing  native  associations  and 
social  organisations  in  East  Africa  shows,  the  native,  like 
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the  white,  tends  to  keep  within  his  own  social  circles.  He 
already  has  his  own  clubs,  his  own  small  restaurants,  his 
own  political,  agricultural  and  industrial  societies,  whose 
interests  are  solely  black.  Their  power  is  as  yet  small,  but 
it  needs  no  imagination  to  perceive,  with  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion  of  educated  and  enlightened  natives,  all  blessed  with 
the  benison  of  our  native  policy  of  equal  racial  privilege, 
that  black  organisations  with  a  populace  of  fifteen  millions 
behind  them  could  argue  very  forcibly  about  dominance 
and  status  and  social  and  public  privilege,  against  the 
negligible  minority  of  settlers  w^ho  in  all  East  Africa  do  not 
yet  number  fifty  thousand. 

V 

However  cultured  one  is,  however  willing  to  pursue  racial 
harmony,  one  must  live.  And  the  majority  of  us  must 
work  to  live  :  and  in  this  plain  fact  considerable  conflict 
of  racial  interest  is  already  imminent  in  East  Africa.  The 
trained  educated  native  has  now  invaded  the  realm  of  the 
unskilled  white  worker  with  such  success  that  this  venue 
of  the  labour  market  is  already  closed  to  whites.  It  is  but 
a  matter  of  a  few  years  when  qualified  native  doctors, 
lawyers,  surveyors  and  other  professional  men  will  be 
practising  in  the  tribes,  as  pioneers  in  the  white 
professional  field. 

The  growth  of  native  planting  and  farming  industries 
is  being  watched  with  considerable  consternation  and  alarm 
by  whites  engaged  in  those  pursuits,  for  the  native  has 
already  shown — as  instance  cotton  on  the  Rufigi,  which 
has  increased  from  £3,000  a  year  to  £50,000  a  year,  in  five 
years,  and  coffee  at  Moshi,  which  has  grown  from  nothing 
to  £40,000  a  year  in  like  time — ^that  black  industry  can 
produce  economic  crops  of  world  importance  on  a  scale 
and  at  a  price  that  are  both  a  serious  menace  to  white 
enterprise. 

The  tribal  system  of  self-development,  moreover,  tends 
to  turn  the  tribes  into  enormous  co-operative  societies  for 
industrial  and  productive  effort  directed  towards  the  pro¬ 
duction,  perfection  and  marketing,  in  bulk  and  with  the 
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merest  margin  of  expenditure,  of  specific  commodities  under 
non-competitive  conditions.  Such  conditions  are  the  anti¬ 
thesis  of  the  risks,  hazards,  and  obstacles  which  beset  the 
white  man’s  individual  enterprise,  and  present  a  factor 
threatening  the  submergence  of  the  white  farming,  planting, 
and  commercial  community,  which  cannot  be  disregarded 
in  the  economics  of  African  enlightenment. 

Physical  and  physiological  factors,  too,  would  appear 
to  operate  adversely  to  the  white  in  his  struggle  to  maintain 
a  dominant  status  against  the  up-trend  of  black  standards. 
Apart  from  the  various  tropical  diseases  which  harass  the 
European,  but  against  which  the  black  would  seem  to  have 
acquired,  in  many  cases,  either  immunity  or  at  least  con¬ 
siderable  resistance,  it  is  more  than  a  moot  point  whether 
the  white  can  survive  a  decade  in  the  tropics.  By  this  is 
not  meant  whether  he  can  spend  part  of  his  life  under 
tropical  conditions ;  but  whether  as  a  permanent  resident 
in  the  tropics  he  will  be  able  to  propagate  and  perpetuate 
his  kind  up  to  the  present  physical,  mental  and  psychological 
standards  which  are  commonly  accepted  as  those  of  the 
white  man  to-day. 

Despite  vigorous  contra-assertions,  it  is  well  known  that 
residence  over  a  comparatively  short  period  in  Kenya 
produces  a  state  of  memory-lethargy  known  locally  as 
“  Kenya  memory.”  This  would  not  seem  to  be  an  impair¬ 
ment  of  the  intellect,  but  merely  a  slowing  down  of  the 
recollective  process.  Again,  while  residence  on  the  lowland 
coast  of  Kenya  produces  a  markedly  easy-going  placid 
outlook,  residence  in  the  highlands  around  Nairobi  produces 
a  type  antithetic  to  an  equally  marked  degree. 

On  leave  at  home  most  East  Africans  will  admit  to  the 
exaggeration  of  viewpoint,  the  distortion  of  critical  faculty, 
the  lack  of  perspective  and  proportion,  that  are  the  results 
of  residence  in  the  highlands.  On  minor  as  well  as  major 
issues,  both  social  and  political.  East  Africans  as  a  community 
may  be  described  as  hyper-sensitive.  And  paradoxically 
though  it  may  seem,  there  is  also  a  tendency  to  sub-normal 
sensitivity  in  matters  of  social  regime.  Conduct  which 
would  be  scowled  upon  at  home  is  glossed  over  as  being  in 
some  way  excusable  in  the  tropics ;  intemperance  of  habit, 
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dress  and  appetite,  and  incontinence  of  person  and  speech, 
being  the  outstanding  instances.  Psychologically  this 
tropical  hyper-sensitiveness  on  the  one  hand  is  complemen¬ 
tary  to  subnormal  sensitivity  on  the  other,  and  the  quotient 
of  this  ratio  is  found  in  the  factor  of  general  degeneration  of 
standard.  In  purely  physical  factors,  white  life  in  East 
Africa  has  been  over  too  short  a  period  for  any  reliable 
data  to  have  been  collated,  but  South  Africa  instances  the 
production  of  a  “  type  ”  which  departs  from  the  standard 
that  the  East  African  would  himself  set  as  typical  of  the 
“  white  man.”  South  African  born,  speech,  countenance 
and  personal  deportment  are  typical  of  themselves  only ; 
they  are  a  production  of  South  African  conditions.  Simi¬ 
larly,  it  is  only  to  be  anticipated  that  East  Africa  will  evolve 
its  white  type,  and,ethnologically,  it  is  likely  to  trend  more 
towards  the  negroid  than  towards  the  white  type.  Apart 
from  any  intermingling  of  the  racial  bloods,  it  has  been 
fairly  conclusively  shown  that  life  under  tropical  conditions 
modifies  physical  structure.  For  instance,  whites  with  thin, 
narrow  noses  are  less  likely  to  survive  than  those  with 
broad,  thick  noses,  since  the  latter  type  of  nose  is  the 
suitable  organ  for  a  hot,  moist  climate.  An  expressed 
swarthiness  may  also  be  postulated  in  the  future  generations 
of  whites  in  the  tropics  ;  for  the  pigmentation  of  the  negro 
skin  is,  of  course,  an  environmental  characteristic.  Equally, 
the  tropical  heat  and  ultra-rays  and  changed  atmospheric 
conditions,  quite  apart  from  the  dependence  of  the  white 
upon  black  labour  for  many  activities  that  he  would 
otherwise  discharge  himself,  will  inevitably  be  reflected  in 
a  general  slowing  down  of  nervous  and  mental  processes, 
\vith  a  corresponding  diminution  of  control  over  the  natural 
appetites.  This  tendency  towards  and  menace  of  degenera¬ 
tion  has  not  been  overlooked  by  those  whose  concern  it  is 
to  apprise  white  settlers  of  such  factors  in  the  development 
of  tropical  white  society.  “  One  objective,”  says  a  recent 
Rhodesian  Educational  Commission  Report,  “  must  be  to 
develop  in  the  white  youth  of  the  country  the  moral  stamina 
to  overcome  strong  and  subtle  influences  which  in  a  mixed 
society  are  constantly  at  work  to  sap  the  energies  and 
weaken  the  moral  tenacity  of  the  privileged  European.  We 
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found  among  witnesses  everywhere  a  lively  and  almost 
alarmed  sense  of  the  danger  of  moral  degeneration  which 
threatens  the  youth  of  the  country  where  the  services  of 
others  are  so  easily  come  by.  The  danger  lies  in  the  fact 
that  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  daily  life  he  (the  white)  can 
shift  to  the  shoulders  of  others  that  burden  of  the  arduous 
and  irksome  which,  in  countries  where  conditions  are 
sterner,  aflFords  the  main  discipline  of  character.” 

Linked  with  this  tendency  of  the  white  to  rely  upon 
the  black  in  routine  service  is  the  vital  factor  that  the  white 
economically  and  industrially  is  not  self-provident  in  the 
larger  issues  of  labour.  Planters  and  farmers  and,  to  a 
major  extent,  industrially-engaged  whites  are  dependent 
for  labour  upon  the  black  to  a  degree,  as  already  stated,  of 
ousting  the  not  highly  skilled  white  from  the  labour  market. 

Natives  have  already  taken  up  work  as  clerks,  shop 
assistants,  bar- tenders,  factory  hands,  carpenters,  black¬ 
smiths,  fitters,  masons,  engine-drivers,  motor-drivers, 
station  masters,  warehouse-keepers,  laboratory  assistants, 
and  so  on  ;  and  their  industrial  education  is  now  advancing 
to  equip  them  for  positions  as  farm,  plantation  and  factory 
operatives,  overseers,  and  managers,  posts  hitherto  the 
prerogative  of  whites.  But  in  the  enormous  field  of  un¬ 
skilled  farm,  plantation  and  manual  labour  the  black  is 
labour-dominant :  here  he  discharges  an  industrial  function 
which  the  white  is  physically,  by  reason  of  tropical  condi¬ 
tions,  and  economically,  by  reaspn  of  the  low  wage-rates, 
unable  to  discharge  himself.  We  dare  not  postulate  that 
under  the  attractions  of  high  and  profitable  tribal  produc¬ 
tivity  on  the  one  hand  and  advantages  held  out  to  the 
educated  native  by  more  skilled  labour  on  the  other  hand, 
the  fount  of  native  labour  will  run  dry  under  the  sun  of 
”  civilisation.” 

While  the  self-supporting  settler  as  well  as  the  employed 
white  are  faced  with  this  dual  prospect  of  degeneration 
from  standard  and  closure  from  industry,  the  oncoming 
generation  of  whites  is  by  no  means  exempt  from 
undesirable  influences. 

In  many  of  the  scattered  farming  areas  much  of  the 
white  children’s  time  is  spent  in  native  company  and  this  to 
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a  degree  that  not  only  definitely  impresses  the  white  child’s 
mind  in  a  pseudo-native  cast,  but,  in  several  cases  known  to 
the  writer,  was  evidenced  by  children  of  seven  and  eight 
being  able  to  converse  fluently  in  the  native  tongue,  and 
with  advanced  sophistication,  whereas  they  could  barely 
express  a  coherent  notion  in  the  comparatively  unfamiliar 
English. 

The  vast  area  and  consequently  scattered  nature  of  white 
settlement  naturally  deprives  settlers’  children  of  the 
social  contacts  which  are  such  important  factors  in  the 
cultural  education  of  a  child,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
complicates  the  problem  of  school  education.  At  present, 
many  settlers  send  their  children  to  schools  in  England  or  | 
to  boarding  schools  in  the  larger  East  African  towns  ;  but, 
with  the  expansion  of  settlement  the  number  of  settlers  . 
who  are  able  to  adopt  this  expedient  is  likely  to  be  in  the 
minority  as  it  is  now  in  South  Africa,  and  the  problem  ! 
of  providing  suitable  education  for  white  children  will  be  ^ 
an  acute  one  in  these  colonies. 

It  is  the  more  acute  in  that  such  education  must,  by  the 
factor  of  black  progress,  be  of  a  high  standard.  “  The 
only  opportunities  for  Europeans  apart  from  farming,”  says 
the  Hilton  Young  Report,  “  will  be  found  in  the  professions  i 
and  in  positions  of  management  and  oversight  .  .  .  since 
all  unskilled  and  increasingly  the  greater  part  of  the  skilled 
labour  will  be  performed  by  natives.”  In  the  light  of  this 
certainty,  and  despite  the  advocation  of  farming  as  the  j 
white’s  recourse,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  but  a  small 
percentage  of  settlers’  children  will  be  either  desirous  or  | 

financially  able  to  buy  land  for  farming.  A  settler  parentage  j 

is  no  criterion  of  like  disposition  in  the  child  :  and  there  is 
no  indication,  even  if  it  were,  that  the  oncoming  generation 
of  w'hite  children  will  be  blessed  with  an  adequate  ability 
for  settlement  or  that  they  will  do  other  than  follow  the 
trend  in  South  Africa  towards  the  industrial  centres  of  the 
towns.  In  this  aspect  alone  there  is  the  incipient  danger  of 
the  creation  of  a  race  of  inefficient  “  poor  whites,”  incapable 
of  filling  the  social  and  industrial  niche  set  for  the  white 
standard. 

At  the  best,  in  the  face  of  these  few  amongst  many  other. 
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factors  operating  adversely  to  him,  the  white  will  have  a 
strenuous  fight  in  maintaining  his  prestige,  his  personality, 
and  indeed,  his  physique  and  mentality,  if  he  is  to  march 
ahead,  and  not  fall  into  the  rear,  of  this  trek  of  black 
progress. 

We  must  be  prepared,  and  within  this  generation,  for 
an  African  naissance — if  we  think  with  Mr.  Leakey,  perhaps, 
we  should  term  it  a  great  renaissance — not  only  social  and 
industrial,  but  cultural.  It  will  contact  the  white  not  only 
with  black  leaders  of  industry  and  trade,  but  with  black 
leaders  of  thought,  arbiters  of  new  standards  of  native 
intellectual  life.  Twenty  years  back  we  whites  who  lived  in 
the  Kenya  of  then,  would  have  thought  it  impossible  for 
a  Kikuyu  native — a  “  Kuke,”  just  a  “  Kuke  ” — to  have 
put  into  words,  “  The  paramount  duty  of  our  leaders  in 
Africa  should  be  to  see  that  their  children  are  well  equipped 
with  the  weapons,  not  such  as  the  swords,  spears,  or  guns 
which  our  ancestors  inherited,  but  with  the  trained  heart, 
head  and  hand,  which  will  enable  them  to  improve  their 
country  and  find  their  places  in  the  world.  Let  us  educate 
the  mothers  of  our  nation,  because  it  is  through  the  women 
that  Nature  writes  on  the  hearts  of  men.” 

So  speaks  the  son  of  a  Kikuyu  chief,  a  yoimg  man  now  at 
college.  He  is  typical  of  the  rising  generation  of  Africans 
who  are  keeping  abreast  of  the  wave  of  progress :  he  is 
typical  of  the  unprecedented  awakening  in  native  life.  Yet 
he  is  a  member  of  a  tribe  whose  mental,  moral  and  social 
horizons,  before  the  war,  were  walled  in  with  the  phantasies 
of  superstition,  with  the  horrors  of  black  magic,  and  with 
the  hostility  of  barbarous  and  irrefragable  customs. 

There  is  little  to  guide  us  in  this  process  of  metamor¬ 
phosing  our  inter-racial  outlook.  There  is  no  record  in 
history  upon  an  applicable  scale  of  the  white  and  black 
races  having  met  upon  common  grounds  of  equality.  I’here 
are  many,  indeed,  who  regard  the  idea  as  so  impracticable 
and  visionary  that  they  can  only  foresee  the  doom  of  white 
dominance  in  the  goal  of  the  native  policy.  In  the  words 
of  one  witness  before  one  of  the  Kenya  Commissions  the 
white  man’s  influence  in  East  Africa  can  be  but  ”  a  ripple 
on  the  sands  of  time.  The  future  landscape  of  Africa  will  be 
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coloured  black  and  we  shall  be  submerged  as  a  white  speck 
in  a  black  ocean.” 

We  may  rather  believe,  however,  that  in  the  wider  issues 
of  racial  economy  the  standards  and  p^recepts  of  white  races 
will  be  sought  by  the  native  as  potent  factors  in  the  rise 
of  his  people.  A  racial  clash  is  not  inevitable,  for  we  have 
yet  a  free  hand  to  correct  the  errors  that  exist  and  to  avoid 
those  which  have  led  other  countries  into  racial  conflict,  and 
by  sound  British  sense,  goodwill  and  tolerance  we  may 
thus  maintain  that  prestige  which  has  always  commanded 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  black  and  which  is  a  far 
more  valuable  national  asset  than  the  transitory  pomp  of 
colour  dominance. 


FOR  AN  INDIAN  HOT  WEATHER. 

—  ooo— 

Now  does  the  kocd  split  the  tortured  air 
With  shriek  on  shriek  from  shrill  and  rasping  throat ; 
Across  the  plain  the  shimmering  heat-mists  float. 

And  rain-starved,  close-cropped  fields  lie  brown  and  bare. 
Dumb  is  the  music  now,  for  blazing  there. 

Where  rang  the  jingling  river’s  laughing  note. 

Are  sun-bleached  sands  ;  only  the  vultures  gloat. 

For  Death  moves  swiftly,  and  there’s  none  to  care. 

The  nights  are  breathless  with  the  creeping  flame  , 

Of  each  new  dawn,  and  sleep  is  scared  away 
As  moon  and  stars  give  comfort-light  in  vain.  .  .  . 

It  seems  that  God  has  hung  His  head  in  shame 
At  the  unhindered  clutch  of  Indian  May, 

When  day  is  horror  and  the  night  is  pain. 


A.  R.  Ubsdell. 
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Andrew  MILLAR  was  dubbed  the  “  Maecenas  of 
the  age  ”  by  its  foremost  literary  representative — 
Samuel  Johnson.  The  analogy  between  the  Roman 
statesman  and  the  Scots  bookseller  is  not  very  clear,  but 
probably  what  Johnson  meant  was  that  Millar  was  con¬ 
spicuously  generous  in  his  treatment  of  authors.  That  he 
paid  high  prices  for  literary  wares  is  well  known,  and 
Johnson  was  cognisant  of  the  fact  when  he  remarked  :  “I 
respect  Millar,  sir,  he  has  raised  the  price  of  literature.” 

The  history  of  English  literature  in  its  commercial 
aspects  during  most  of  the  eighteenth  century  cannot  be 
adequately  understood  without  reference  to  Millar’s  career. 
”  By  consummate  industry,  and  a  happy  train  of  successive 
patronage  and  connection,”  says  Nichols,  “  he  became  one 
of  the  most  eminent  booksellers  of  his  time.”  Certainly, 
one  who  published  for  Johnson,  for  poets  like  Thomson 
and  Collins,  for  novelists  like  Fielding  and  Smollett,  for 
historians  like  Hume  and  Robertson,  for  divines  like  Hurd 
and  Warburton,  and  for  philosophers  like  Reid,  Adam 
Smith,  and  Lord  Karnes  was  well  entitled  to  be  called 
eminent.  That  Millar  should  have  swept  so  miscellaneous 
a  body  of  literary  magnates  into  his  net  is  proof  that, 
besides  being  a  highly  successful  vendor  of  books,  he  was 
endowed  with  some  estimable  qualities.  Millar  began,  if  he 
did  not  complete,  the  demolition  of  Grub  Street,  which 
surely  was  something  of  which  to  be  proud.  Moreover, 
he  wrought  a  great  work  in  the  cause  of  popular  enlighten¬ 
ment.  Receptive  of  new  ideas  and  methods,  he  brought 
the  era  of  cheap,  wholesome  literature  perceptibly  nearer. 

As  his  name  sufficiently  indicates,  Andrew  Millar  was  a 
Scotsman.  Johnson  of  course  thought  him  ”  clannish,” 
and  disposed  to  preferential  treatment  in  the  case  of  books 
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penned  by  his  own  countrymen.  Little  is  known  of 
Millar’s  early  days,  but  there  is  some  reason  for  believing 
that  he  served  his  apprenticeship  with  an  Edinburgh 
bookseller.  Be  that  as  it  may,  our  first  glimpse  of  Millar 
is  as  a  young  man  settled  in  London,  and  already  in  business 
on  his  own  account.  His  shop  in  the  Strand  was  originally 
known  as  “  Shakespeare’s  Head,”  but,  characteristically,  he 
renamed  it  “  Buchanan’s  Head.”  Here,  by  industry  and 
unerring  commercial  insight,  he  built  up  a  substantial 
fortune,  which  enabled  him  to  reside  in  Pall  Mall,  and 
afterwards  to  retire  to  a  villa  at  Kew  Green,  there  to  live 
the  life  of  a  country  gentleman. 

In  the  first  steps  to  fame  and  fortune,  Millar  was  assisted 
by  two  men  of  letters  who,  like  himself,  hailed  from  Scotland 
— ^James  Thomson,  the  bland  poet  of  The  Seasons^  and 
David  Mallet,  a  typical  specimen  of  the  literary  adventurer. 
Probably  the  first  work  Millar  published  was  Thomson’s 
Spring  (1728).  Two  years  later  he  paid  £137  los.  for 
the  same  poet’s  “  classic  ”  tragedy — Sophonisba.  He 
also  brought  out  the  masque  of  Alfred  (1740),  composed 
by  Thomson  and  Mallet,  and  in  which  first  appeared 
“  Rule  Britannia.”  Millar,  I  should  add,  was  Thomson’s 
man  of  business,  being  ‘‘  always  at  hand,”  says  Patrick 
Murdoch,  ”  to  answer  or  even  to  prevent  his  demands.” 

Millar’s  introduction  to  Fielding  was  brought  about  by 
Thomson.  Fielding  did  not  then  write  “  light  literature,” 
but  Mrs.  Millar,  after  reading  the  manuscript  of  Joseph 
Andrews^  advised  her  husband  to  accept  it  for  publication. 
The  advice  was  taken,  and  Thomson  and  Fielding  were 
invited  to  bargain  over  a  bottle  of  wine.  The  young 
novelist  asked  Millar  his  terms.  “  I  am,”  replied  the 
bookseller,  “  a  man  of  few  words,  and  fond  of  coming  to 
the  point,  but  I  don’t  think  I  can  afford  to  give  more  than 
£200.”  “  Two  hundred  pounds  !  ”  exclaimed  Fielding. 

“  Are  you  serious  ?  ”  “  Never  more  so,”  answered  Millar. 
“  Then,”  rejoined  the  novelist,  “  give  me  your  hand,  the 
book’s  yours.” 

Thus  began  a  connection  creditable  as  well  as  profitable 
to  both.  “  Millar  the  bookseller,”  wrote  Horace  Walpole 
to  George  Montagu  in  1749,  “  has  done  very  generously  by 
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Fielding :  finding  Tom  Jones^  for  which  he  had  given 
him  six  hundred  pounds,  sell  so  greatly  he  has  given  him 
another  hundred.”  By  this  time  Fielding’s  fame  was 
assured,  and  Millar  boldly  offered  £1,000  for  his  next 
novel,  Amelia.  But  the  relationship  was  not  merely 
commercial.  In  the  GentlematCs  Magazine  for  1781  there 
is  a  story  of  Fielding  being  in  dire  straits  for  money,  and  of 
Millar  acting  the  good  Samaritan.  Nor  must  we  forget 
that  he  bequeathed  sums  of  money  to  the  novelist’s  two 
sons. 

II 

An  outstanding  event  of  Millar’s  career  was  his  connection 
with  the  publication  of  Johnson’s  Dictionary ^  perhaps  the 
most  formidable  literary  project  undertaken  in  this  country 
up  to  that  time.  Says  Boswell :  “  Mr.  Andrew  Millar, 
bookseller  in  the  Strand,  took  the  principal  charge  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  publication  of  Johnson’s  Dictionary.**  What 
this  meant  we  learn  from  further  remarks  by  the  biographer. 
“  As  the  patience  of  the  proprietors  was  repeatedly  tried 
and  almost  exhausted  by  their  expecting  that  the  work  would 
be  completed  within  the  time  which  Johnson  had  sanguinely 
supposed,  the  learned  author  was  often  goaded  to  dispatch, 
more  especially  as  he  had  received  all  the  ‘  copy  ’-money 
by  different  drafts  a  considerable  time  before  he  had 
finished  the  task.”  Boswell’s  statement  does  not  accurately 
represent  Johnson’s  indebtedness,  for  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill 
quotes  a  passage  to  the  effect  that  when  the  lexicographer’s 
receipts  for  advances  were  examined  it  was  found  that 
Johnson  had  overdrawn  more  than  a  hundred  pounds. 

Millar  played  the  chief  part  as  regards  the  publication 
of  the  Dictionary.  He  superintended  the  printing,  and  it 
was  to  him  that  Johnson  sent  the  “  copy,”  the  unpunctual 
arrival  of  which  sorely  tried  the  publisher.  Of  this  we  are 
reminded  by  Boswell.  “  When  the  messenger  who  carried 
the  last  sheet  to  Millar  returned,  Johnson  asked  him  : 
‘  Well,  what  did  he  say  ?  ’  ‘  Sir,’  (answered  the  messenger) 
‘  he  said,  “  Thank  God  I  have  done  with  him.”  ’  ‘  I  am 
glad  ’  (replied  Johnson  with  a  smile)  ‘  that  he  thanks  God 
for  anything.’  ” 
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penned  by  his  own  countrymen.  Little  is  known  of 
Millar’s  early  days,  but  there  is  some  reason  for  believing 
that  he  served  his  apprenticeship  with  an  Edinburgh 
bookseller.  Be  that  as  it  may,  our  first  glimpse  of  Millar 
is  as  a  young  man  settled  in  London,  and  already  in  business 
on  his  own  account.  His  shop  in  the  Strand  was  originally 
known  as  “  Shakespeare’s  Head,”  but,  characteristically,  he 
renamed  it  “  Buchanan’s  Head.”  Here,  by  industry  and 
unerring  commercial  insight,  he  built  up  a  substantial 
fortune,  which  enabled  him  to  reside  in  Pall  Mall,  and 
afterwards  to  retire  to  a  villa  at  Kew  Green,  there  to  live 
the  life  of  a  country  gentleman. 

In  the  first  steps  to  fame  and  fortune,  Millar  was  assisted 
by  two  men  of  letters  who,  like  himself,  hailed  from  Scotland 
— ^James  Thomson,  the  bland  poet  of  The  Seasons y  and 
David  Mallet,  a  typical  specimen  of  the  literary  adventurer. 
Probably  the  first  work  Millar  published  was  Thomson’s 
Spring  (1728).  Tw'o  years  later  he  paid  £137  los.  for 
the  same  poet’s  “  classic  ”  tragedy — Sophonisba.  He 
also  brought  out  the  masque  of  Alfred  (1740),  composed 
by  Thomson  and  Mallet,  and  in  which  first  appeared 
“  Rule  Britannia.”  Millar,  I  should  add,  was  Thomson’s 
man  of  business,  being  “  always  at  hand,”  says  Patrick 
Murdoch,  “  to  answer  or  even  to  prevent  his  demands.” 

Millar’s  introduction  to  Fielding  was  brought  about  by 
Thomson.  Fielding  did  not  then  write  “  light  literature,” 
but  Mrs.  Millar,  after  reading  the  manuscript  of  Joseph 
Andrews y  advised  her  husband  to  accept  it  for  publication. 
The  advice  was  taken,  and  Thomson  and  Fielding  were 
invited  to  bargain  over  a  bottle  of  wine.  The  young 
novelist  asked  Millar  his  terms.  “  I  am,”  replied  the 
bookseller,  “  a  man  of  few  words,  and  fond  of  coming  to 
the  point,  but  I  don’t  think  I  can  afford  to  give  more  than 
£200.”  “  Two  hundred  pounds  !  ”  exclaimed  Fielding. 

“  Are  you  serious  ?  ”  “  Never  more  so,”  answered  Millar. 
“  Then,”  rejoined  the  novelist,  “  give  me  your  hand,  the 
book’s  yours.” 

Thus  began  a  connection  creditable  as  well  as  profitable 
to  both.  “  Millar  the  bookseller,”  wrote  Horace  Walpole 
to  George  Montagu  in  1749,  “  has  done  very  generously  by 
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Fielding :  finding  Tom  Jones  y  for  which  he  had  given 
him  six  hundred  pounds,  sell  so  greatly  he  has  given  him 
another  hundred.”  By  this  time  Fielding’s  fame  was 
assured,  and  Millar  boldly  offered  ^^1,000  for  his  next 
novel,  Amelia.  But  the  relationship  was  not  merely 
commercial.  In  the  Gentleman* s  Magazine  for  1781  there 
is  a  story  of  Fielding  being  in  dire  straits  for  money,  and  of 
Millar  acting  the  good  Samaritan.  Nor  must  we  forget 
that  he  bequeathed  sums  of  money  to  the  novelist’s  two 
sons. 

II 

An  outstanding  event  of  Millar’s  career  was  his  connection 
with  the  publication  of  Johnson’s  Dictionary y  perhaps  the 
most  formidable  literary  project  undertaken  in  this  country 
up  to  that  time.  Says  Boswell :  “  Mr.  Andrew  Millar, 
bookseller  in  the  Strand,  took  the  principal  charge  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  publication  of  Johnson’s  Dictionary.**  What 
this  meant  we  learn  from  further  remarks  by  the  biographer. 
“  As  the  patience  of  the  proprietors  was  repeatedly  tried 
and  almost  exhausted  by  their  expecting  that  the  work  would 
be  completed  within  the  time  which  Johnson  had  sanguinely 
supposed,  the  learned  author  was  often  goaded  to  dispatch, 
more  especially  as  he  had  received  all  the  ‘  copy  ’-money 
by  different  drafts  a  considerable  time  before  he  had 
finished  the  task.”  Boswell’s  statement  does  not  accurately 
represent  Johnson’s  indebtedness,  for  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill 
quotes  a  passage  to  the  effect  that  when  the  lexicographer’s 
receipts  for  advances  were  examined  it  was  found  that 
Johnson  had  overdrawn  more  than  a  hundred  pounds. 

Millar  played  the  chief  part  as  regards  the  publication 
of  the  Dictionary.  He  superintended  the  printing,  and  it 
was  to  him  that  Johnson  sent  the  “  copy,”  the  unpunctual 
arrival  of  which  sorely  tried  the  publisher.  Of  this  we  are 
reminded  by  Boswell.  “  When  the  messenger  who  carried 
the  last  sheet  to  Millar  returned,  Johnson  asked  him : 
‘  Well,  what  did  he  say  ?  ’  ‘  Sir,’  (answered  the  messenger) 
‘  he  said,  “  Thank  God  I  have  done  with  him.”  ’  ‘  I  am 
glad  ’  (replied  Johnson  with  a  smile)  ‘  that  he  thanks  God 
for  anything.’  ” 
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But  we  get  the  deepest  insight  into  Millar’s  character 
and  business  capacity  by  studying  his  relations  with 
David  Hume.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  interpret 
Hume’s  literary  success  apart  from  the  labours  of  his 
faithful  publisher.  Both  were  specially  intimate,  and  a 
voluminous  and  revealing  correspondence  passed  between 
them.  It  is  true  that  they  sometimes  disagreed,  but  both 
were  profoundly  conscious  of  mutual  advantage.  The 
first  volume  of  Hume’s  History  of  England  was  published  by 
an  Edinburgh  firm,  but  met  with  a  disappointing  reception. 
Hume  resolved  to  change  his  publisher,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  Millar  should  bring  out  subsequent  volumes.  During 
1756  the  writing  and  printing  of  the  second  volume  was  in 
progress.  On  September  22nd  Hume  wrote,  requesting 
that  the  fresh  instalment  appear  in  November ;  that 
presentation  copies  be  sent  to  his  London  friends  ;  and 
that  Mallet,  whose  reputation  for  immaculate  English  the 
historian  placed  amazingly  high,  be  asked  to  note  “  any 
slips  of  language.” 

The  second  volume  was  as  distinct  a  success  as  the 
first  was  a  failure,  and  in  1759  Hume  informed  Adam  Smith 
that  he  had  agreed  to  write  for  Millar  the  history  of  England 
from  the  Romans  till  the  accession  of  Henry  VII,  the 
price  being  £1,400.  Millar  was  extremely  anxious  to 
publish  the  History  in  parts  and  to  insert  Hume’s  portrait 
as  a  frontispiece  ;  but  the  historian  did  not  relish  these 
propositions.  “  I  like  much  better  your  publishing  in 
volumes  than  in  numbers.  Though  this  last  method  has 
often  been  practised,  it  has  somewhat  of  a  quackish  air.” 
Hume  also  was  averse  to  pictorial  ornament,  which  he 
regarded  as  a  “  superfluous  expense.”  Moreover,  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  proposal  impracticable,  there  being  “  no 
picture  ”  of  him  in  London.  However,  if  Millar  insisted, 
he  would  ask  Allan  Ramsay  (son  of  the  poet)  to  “  direct 
the  engraver.” 

Anxious  to  convince  Hume  that  he  stood  high  in  the 
roll  of  popular  authors,  Millar  enlarged  on  the  rapid 
and  extensive  sales  of  his  History  ^  and  plied  the  historian 
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with  the  opinions  of  his  “  most  judicious  friends.”  These 
included  Adam  Smith,  who  pled  strongly  for  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  History  from  the  Revolution  onwards.  Millar, 
according  to  Hill  Burton,  seems  to  have  scarcely  ever 
relaxed  his  efforts  to  forward  this  project ;  and  probably 
it  was  his  importunity,  and  not  any  personal  wish  to 
pursue  the  task,  that  kept  the  design  alive  in  Hume’s  mind. 
At  all  events,  Hume  acquiesced,  and  roughly  sketched 
several  post-Revolution  reigns  ;  but  the  work  was  never 
completed. 

IV 

In  1762  Hume,  desirous  of  befriending  the  unbefriend- 
able,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  suggested  to  Millar  that  in 
the  event  of  the  author  of  the  Social  Contract  bringing  out 
a  new  work,  he  should  publish  a  translation.  “  I  should 
think  Rousseau  very  fortunate  if  he  were  in  your  hands,” 
writes  the  historian.  Millar  was  not  enamoured  of  the 
idea ;  but  when  Hume  contracted  with  another  firm  to 
publish  the  account  of  his  quarrel  with  Rousseau,  he  was 
“  much  hurt.”  Hume’s  defence  was  that  he  did  not 
think  it  would  have  been  worth  Millar’s  while.  But  the 
publisher  was  ready  with  his  answer.  “  Can  you  imagine 
anything  however  so  trifling  in  which  your  name  is 
concerned  not  worth  my  while  ?  ” 

In  letters  in  which  praise  and  blame  are  judiciously 
blended,  we  get  a  fair  idea  of  Millar’s  attitude.  But  what 
did  Hume  think  of  Millar  ?  The  historian  spoke  with 
two  voices.  In  1758  Millar  was  ill,  and  Hume  wrote  to 
Strahan  expressing  real  concern.  “  I  know  few  who 
would  make  a  greater  loss  to  this  country,  especially  to 
the  young  men  of  letters.”  High  commendation  surely, 
but  over  against  it  we  must  place  a  remark  about  the 
“  rapaciousness  of  Mr.  Millar  ”  being  “  most  incurable.” 
Yet  there  was  real  esteem  on  both  sides,  and  friendship 
too.  Hume  frequently  invited  Millar  and  his  wife  to 
visit  him  in  Edinburgh.  In  1764  he  wrote  from  Paris  to 
say  that  one  agreeable  circumstance  attending  his  return 
to  England  would  be  that  Millar  and  his  spouse  could 
give  him  more  of  their  company.  Millar  was  equally 
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cordial.  On  October  4th,  1766,  he  wrote  to  Hume  as 
follows  :  “I  could  scold  you  most  heartily  if  you  were 
here,  and  so  could  Mrs.  Millar,  for  breaking  your  appoint¬ 
ment  with  friends  that  love  you  sincerely,  when  they  had 
provided  a  turtle,  and  a  fine  haunch  of  forest  venison  for 
your  entertainment.”  Hume  replied  from  Edinburgh : 
“  I  hope  to  be  often  merry  with  you  in  your  house  in  Pall 
Mall.” 

V 

Having,  in  1758,  completed  his  History  of  Scotland. 
William  Robertson,  through  the  kind  offices  of  Hume, 
entered  into  agreement  with  Millar  for  its  publication. 
The  work  was  published  in  two  quarto  volumes  on 
February  ist,  1759,  and  was  received,  says  Dugald  Stewart, 
with  such  unbounded  applause  that  a  second  edition  was 
called  for  before  the  end  of  the  month.  During  the  next 
three  years  the  work  ran  through  other  three  editions. 
The  price  paid  for  the  copyright  was  ffioo,  but  the  profits 
were  over  £6,000.  Robertson  told  Johnson  that  he  had 
sold  the  work  at  a  moderate  price  as  its  success  was 
problematical.  But  he  was  less  modest  in  his  demands 
when  he  carried  the  manuscript  of  the  History  of  Charles  V 
to  Millar.  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill  mentions  a  manuscript 
letter  from  Robertson  to  Strahan  in  which  the  historian 
agreed  to  accept  from  Millar,  or  in  the  event  of  his  declining 
it,  from  himself  (Strahan),  the  sum  of  £3,400  for  the 
copyright.  Millar,  however,  paid  £4,500,  a  sum  exceeding 
anything  that  had  ever  been  paid  in  England  for  a  literary 
composition.  Pope’s  translation  of  the  Iliad  excepted. 
Robertson’s  masterpiece  was  published  early  in  1769  in 
three  quarto  volumes,  and  was  received  with  the  enthusiasm 
that  had  heralded  the  History  of  Scotland.  But  Millar  did 
not  share  in  the  triumph  :  he  died  on  the  eve  of  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  work.  His  reputation,  however,  was  made. 

Millar  has  gone  down  to  posterity  as  a  publisher  who, 
by  his  generous  payment  of  authors  and  discriminating 
appraisement  of  literary  wares,  gave  a  great  impetus  to 
English  letters  in  the  age  of  Johnson. 


MARRIAGE  IN  ENGLISH  FICTION 


By  Helen  Grierson 

“  A  ND  so  they  were  married  and  lived  happy  ever 
after.”  That  is  the  proper,  orthodox  finale  of 
fiction.  The  novelists  took  it  over  (the  spirit 
of  it  at  all  events)  from  their  predecessors,  who  told 
faiiy^-tales,  and  for  many  a  year  marriage  was  always 
shown  as  the  supreme  felicity  and  the  ultimate  goal  of  life. 
Through  the  course  of  three  substantial  volumes  the 
leading  characters  aspired  to  the  estate  of  holy  matrimony, 
they  moved  towards  it  with  indomitable  perseverence,  and 
in  the  final  chapters  they  attained  to  it  with  unquestioning 
rapture.  In  fact,  the  hero  and  heroine  ran  a  sort  of  obstacle 
race  to  church.  The  lengthening  or  shortening  of  the  road 
to  wedlock  provided  the  complications  necessary  to  the 
plot :  the  bad  characters  were  there  on  purpose  to  frustrate 
the  matrimonial  urge,  the  good  ones  justified  their  existence 
by  circumventing  the  machinations  of  the  ill-disposed. 
The  course  of  true  love  was  the  prime  theme  of  fiction. 

The  eighteenth -century  novelists,  for  the  most  part, 
held  to  the  good  old  way.  In  Fielding  and  Smollet  the 
journey  to  church  was  a  very  slow  one,  with  innumerable 
deviations  and  wanderings,  at  least  on  the  hero’s  part, 
before  he  leads  the  heroine  to  the  altar.  But  in  the  end 
they  reach  their  appointed  goal.  So  it  is  in  Evelina  and 
Cecelia.  When  the  figures  of  the  ha|>py  couple  disappear 
into  the  church  porch  we  lose  sight  of  them  and  the  story 
is  over,  unless  a  spot  light  chances  to  fall  for  %.  moment  on 
some  significant  incident  of  their  after-life,  such  as  a 
possible  christening,  or  inheritance.  Thenceforth  they  are 
sufficiently  occupied  in  being  happy  ever  after.  They  rest 
“  as  after  much  turmoil 
A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elysium.” 

Jane  Austen  did  not  presume  to  vary  the  system  in 
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theory,  though  she  went  some  way  towards  changing  the 
emphasis.  Her  young  women  are  all  on  the  way  to  marriage 
and  go  off  to  church  as  the  final  chapter  approaches.  Jane 
was  a  person  who  never  refused  to  face  facts  and  she  found 
falling  in  love  to  be  one  of  the  leading  interests  in  life  :  she 
experienced  it  in  herself,  she  observed  it  in  others,  and  she 
reckoned  with  it  accordingly.  Close  beside  the  agreeable 
and  thrilling  fact  of  love  she  found  another,  equally  import¬ 
ant.  There  was  the  necessity,  or  at  least,  the  extreme 
advisability,  of  an  “  establishment  ”  for  all  young  women. 
The  two  things  had  to  be  got  into  place  in  life  somehow, 
and  reconciled.  Jane  saw  that  quite  clearly.  The  ideal 
was,  that  the  two  lines  of  approach  to  marriage  should 
converge,  that  is  what  all  sensible  people  desire,  but  nobody 
can  be  sure  life  will  take  the  right  turn.  There  is  always 
the  possibility  that  the  two  things  may  run  counter  to  one 
another,  that  love  and  money  may  not  be  embodied  in  the 
same  person.  Then  the  dangers  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
course  of  true  love  begin.  To  ignore  the  “  dreadful  little 
might  ”  of  Cupid  is  dangerous.  We  feel  the  gravest 
disapproval  when  Charlotte  Lucas  marries  Mr.  Collins 
from  entirely  prudential  motives  :  we  are  not  in  the  least 
surprised  that  Maria  Rushworth,  nSe  Bertram,  makes 
shipwreck  on  the  rocks  of  a  loveless  marriage.  Nevertheless, 
if  even  the  most  agreeable  of  young  men  is  totally  impecuni¬ 
ous,  a  sensible  girl  will  firmly  dismiss  him  from  her  mind, 
as  Elizabeth  did  Mr.  Wickham.  (What  a  comfort  it  is 
when  the  ineligible  youth  turns  out  to  be  also  unworthy !) 
Love  in  a  cottage,  unless  it  be  the  cottage  of  Mr.  Robert 
Ferrar’s  dreams,  is  always  at  a  discount.  When  once 
married,  people  ought  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Mr.  Bennett’s 
sarcasms  at  his  lady’s  expense  are  a  mistake,  and  Willoughby 
really  should  not  speak  of  the  former  Miss  Morton  in  such 
terms  as  he  permits  himself  to  use.  We  will  not  be  mercen¬ 
ary.  A  country  parsonage  shall  be  as  sufficient  for  bliss  as 
the  lawns  of  Pemberley,  when  a  suitable  number  of  hundreds 
are  there  by  way  of  stipend,  but  till  that  turns  up  prudence 
is  wiser  than  romance.  When  even  the  minimum  of 
income  is  safely  secured  to  the  young  couple  Jane  is  as 
thorough  an  advocate  of  matrimony  as  her  own  Mrs.  John 
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Knightley.  But  her  lovers  are  never  “  quite  enough  in 
love  to  think  that  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year 
would  supply  them  with  the  comforts  of  life.” 

The  nineteenth  century  brought  some  change  of 
attitude.  A  veil  of  mystery  and  a  mist  of  sentiment 
surround  the  bridal  pair  now.  In  theory,  the  Victorians 
intensified  the  “  happy  ever  after  ”  plan,  and  took  marriage 
far  more  romantically  than  Fielding  or  Jane  Austen.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  practice,  the  community  novel  hit  the 
old  convention  hard.  When  the  great  Victorian  novelists 
felt  the  need  to  expend  their  over-flowing  energy  and 
vitality  on  such  enormous  canvases  as  Vanity  Fair  and 
Middlemarchf  they  were  compelled,  whether  they  would  or 
no,  to  modify  the  proceedings.  Room  had  to  be  made  for 
other  interests,  and  the  wedding  could  not  always  be  saved 
up  for  a  bonne-bouche.  They  had  to  deal  with  marriage 
in  “  being  ”  as  well  as  in  “  becoming,”  and  their  different 
ways  of  doing  so  are  characteristic. 

Thackeray  regards  it  with  a  respectful  dissatisfaction. 
It  is  so  apt  to  be  a  disappointment.  When  the  romantic 
hopes  of  lovers  are  fulfilled  they  find  themselves  in  a  work¬ 
aday  world  after  all.  Happiness  is  a  matter  of  such 
delicate  equipoise.  To  be  too  rich  or  too  poor,  too  clever 
or  too  stupid,  may  so  easily  lead  to  disaster.  The  little 
foxes  of  life  are  always  ready  to  spoil  the  grapes.  He  is 
always  warning  us  of  the  probability  of  disillusion,  and  how’ 
many  vaguely  unsatisfactory  marriages  he  gives  us,  besides 
the  downright  disastrous  ones.  Dear  Lady  Jane  is  mated 
for  life  to  Sir  Pitt  Crawley.  It  is  a  poor  business,  though 
not  actively  wretched  like  that  of  Clara  and  Barnes 
Newcome.  There  Thackeray  looks  hard  at  a  question  that 
in  his  day  it  w'as  generally  thought  polite  to  ignore.  What 
should  be  done  about  these  definitely  wretched  marriages. 
He  shows  us  that  in  his  opinion  poor  Clara’s  remedy  is 
rather  worse  than  the  disease,  and  then  walks  on  with  a 
dreary  dissatisfied  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  He  lays  Clara’s 
disaster  to  the  account  of  her  “  arranged  ”  marriage, 
though  he  does  not  assure  us  that  there  is  any  certainty  of 
better  luck  in  a  love  match.  It  will  not  absolutely  secure 
“  happiness  ever  after.”  Yet  Laura  and  Pen  are  very 
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tolerably  happy  together,  and  Emmie  and  Dobbin  do  well 
enough  on  the  whole,  though  she  is  jealous  of  her  daughter 
at  times.  If  Henry  Esmond  gets  less  bliss  than  we  wish 
him  with  Lady  Castlewood,  he  has  learned  not  to  pitch  his 
expectations  too  high.  The  whole  business  of  marriage  is 
as  inevitable  as  breathing,  and  often  for  long  periods  no 
more  troublesome.  We  must  make  the  best  of  it  and  be 
thankful  it’s  no  worse. 

Dickens  on  the  other  hand,  is  incurably  humorous  when 
he  deals  with  marriage.  It  is  his  defensive  attitude.  He 
is  just  a  little  afraid  of  the  great  emotions,  they  over-excite 
him  and  he  is  never  quite  sure  of  rising  to  their  full  level, 
except  when  he  can  treat  them  pathetically.  That  being 
so,  it  is  best  to  take  things  lightly  and  turn  them  off  with  a 
joke.  A  wedding  is  the  suitable  last  act  of  a  story,  but 
amongst  the  crowds  of  almost  over-vitalised  characters 
whom  Dickens  brings  together  on  his  stage,  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  do  not  always  seem  of  much  consequence. 
The  actual  wedding  ceremony  is  almost  invariably  comic. 
The  pew  openers  and  bridesmaids  seem  to  have  walked  out 
of  Trial  by  Jury,  and  the  married  couple  are  part  of  the 
joke.  But  Dickens  is  no  disillusionist  in  the  matter  of 
marriage.  He  shows  a  certain  half  shy,  rather  engaging 
optimism  ;  he  always  expects  that  the  future  will  hold 
something  better  than  the  past,  and  in  spite  of  his  own 
uncomfortable  domestic  situation  he  is  consistently  en¬ 
couraging  to  those  about  to  wed.  The  quality  he  most 
values  in  marriage  is  comradeship  and  loyalty.  We 
recognise  and  like  something  of  it  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenwigs, 
even  while  we  laugh  at  them,  and  it  becomes  entirely 
delightful  in  such  folk  as  Tommy  Traddles  and  his  Sophy. 

George  Eliot  takes  marriage  very  seriously.  It  has 
occurred  to  her  that  it  is  more  a  beginning  than  an  ending, 
a  career,  and  often  an  arduous  and  anxious  one.  Neither 
Dorothea  nor  Lydgate  for  instance,  find  that  life’s  perplexi¬ 
ties  are  all  made  clear  at  the  church  door.  Slowly  and 
painfully  they  have  to  deal  with  them,  as  they  increase  upon 
their  hands,  by  a  process  of  growth  and  re-adjustment,  as 
the  years  go  on.  But  it  is  notable  that  instead  of  upsetting 
the  apple-cart  they  each  proceed  to  get  into  harness  and  to 
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pull  it  along  as  best  they  can.  In  the  novel  of  to-day  they 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  overturned  it  into  the  ditch 
at  once.  George  Eliot  would  never  admit  that  it  could  be 
got  rid  of  so  cheaply  and  easily.  Imagine  Dorothea 
transplanted  into  some  modem  novels  we  can  all  think  of. 
Finding  that  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Casaubon  does  not  come 
up  to  expectation,  she  would  promptly  leave  him  in  the 
company  of  Will  Ladislaw.  After  a  brief  interval  it  would 
be  plain  that  so  mercurial  a  temp>erament  as  Will’s  was 
unsuited  to  her  serious  disposition,  and  it  would  become 
obvious  to  her  and  to  the  reader  that  Lydgate  was  her  real 
affinity.  Perhaps  she  and  Rosamund  would  discuss  the 
situation  w'ith  philosophical  detachment,  and  decide  on  an 
exchange  of  partners.  Even  then  the  chances  are  that 
nobody  would  be  entirely  satisfied,  and  it  may  be  that  one 
or  another  of  the  quartette  would  commit  suicide.  That  is 
the  most  melancholy  feature  of  such  situations  as  they  are 
treated  in  so  many  modern  novels.  Even  when  the 
seventh  commandment  has  been  broken  into  the  smallest 
pieces  nobody  seems  much  the  better  or  the  happier.  But 
George  Eliot  had  no  place  in  the  world  she  created  for  such 
breakages.  She  did  not  sit  tight  to  the  conventions  herself, 
but  she  entertained  no  sort  of  doubt  but  that  her  case  was 
the  exception  that  proved  the  mle. 

Trollope  takes  marriage  prosaically.  Beneath  all  the 
flowery  Victorian  assumptions  which  he  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  course  there  lies  an  eighteenth  century  foundation 
of  solid,  unromantic  horse-sense.  He  keeps  a  pinch  of 
sentiment  ready  to  sprinkle  at  the  right  moment,  but  his 
usual  condiment  is  kindly,  clear-sighted,  worldly  wisdom. 
He  sees  the  advantages  of  marriage  as  being  chiefly  the 
woman’s.  It  is  her  business  in  life  to  get  married  if  she 
can,  and  the  man’s  to  defend  his  liberty  against  all  comers. 
It  is  a  fair  game,  to  be  played  out  honourably  and  with 
spirit.  When  the  man  has  capitulated  in  the  end,  it 
behoves  him  to  be  kind  and  considerate.  Then,  if  the 
woman  is  submissive  and  affectionate,  all  will  go  well. 
Trollope  has  an  immense  appreciation  of  the  qualities  of 
wifely  devotion  and  faithfulness  in  trouble,  such  as  he 
shows  us  in  Fanny  Robartes  and  Mrs.  Crawley,  and  it  is 
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on  the  woman’s  side  that  the  finest  virtues  show  themselves. 
The  couples  whom  he  sends  to  church  in  his  final  chapters 
go  off  to  felicity  in  quite  the  orthodox  fashion,  but  to  a 
sober  happiness  that  does  not  imply  any  high  degree  of 
rapture.  Mary  Thorne  and  her  Frank,  Lucy  and  Lord 
Lufton,  will  have  only  a  moderate  amount  of  romance  in 
their  future  lives,  but  there  are  not  likely  to  be  serious  dis¬ 
agreements  either,  and  anything  like  shipwreck  is  un¬ 
thinkable. 

For  an  impassioned  romantic  view  of  marriage  we  turn 
to  George  Meredith.  In  Richard  Feverel  and  his  young 
wife  we  observe  the  apotheosis  of  Victorian  sentiment  about 
the  marriage  tie.  The  relation  between  the  sexes  is  trans¬ 
figured  into  something  so  impassioned  and  so  supremely 
ideal  that  it  becomes  a  kind  of  religion.  So  intensified,  it 
carries  with  it  a  sort  of  smouldering  rebellion  against  the 
very  nature  of  the  relation  that  is  idealised.  A  thing  of 
such  fiery  beauty  should  not  be  committed  to  contact 
with  the  things  of  everyday  life.  Butcher’s  bills,  shirt 
buttons,  and  new  bonnets  are  out  of  keeping  with  so 
emotional  an  affair. 

In  the  main  body  of  his  work  Hardy  treats  marriage  with 
a  large  melancholy  acceptance.  He  shows  it  to  us  as  in  the 
nature  of  things,  no  more  to  be  controlled  or  escaped  than 
the  changing  of  the  seasons  or  the  courses  of  the  stars.  No 
one  expects  much  joy  from  it  or,  if  they  do,  they  are  dis¬ 
appointed.  Most  of  his  marriages  are  vaguely  unsatisfactory, 
not  bad  enough  perhaps  to  be  called  calamitous,  but 
leaving  us  with  a  general  sense  that  fate  is  inscrutable,  and 
the  mystery  of  human  nature  deeply  tragic. 

To-day  the  popular  novelists  have  travelled  a  long  way 
from  the  old  assumption  that  marriage  is  the  aim  of  life  and 
its  prime  felicity.  We  oftener  find  marriage  treated  as  the 
entrance  gate  to  life  than  as  its  goaj,  and  at  times  it  seems 
as  gloomy  and  threatening  a  portal  as  ever  Dante  met  in 
his  “  selva  oscura.”  Or  it  may  be  a  negligible  episode  in  a 
career  of  amorous  adventure,  or  a  temporary  refuge  between 
storms.  At  all  events  it  almost  never  appears  to  anybody 
to  be  the  end  of  anything.  The  old  impression  of  stability 
is  gone.  The  institution  of  marriage  used  to  be  taken  for 
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granted  in  fiction.  It  was  grumbled  at,  it  was  laughed  at, 
in  extreme  cases  it  might  be  rebelled  against,  but  nobody 
thought  of  calling  on  it  to  justify  its  existence.  Now  it  is 
called  in  question  continually,  and  put  on  its  defence. 
Moreover  the  jury  is  packed,  and  the  judge  bribed.  From 
being  the  natural  goal  of  life  it  has  become  the  grand 
calamity.  We  are  snowed  under  with  studies  of  unhappy 
lives  lying  bound  in  its  prison,  as  Christian  did  in  Doubting 
Castle,  of  characters  that  are  cramped  and  deformed  by  its 
chains,  careers  ruined  by  its  cruel  deprivations  and  dis¬ 
abilities.  Where  George  Eliot  saw  it  rather  sadly  as  a 
school  of  character,  an  advanced  class  in  life’s  university, 
where  important  lessons  must  needs  be  learned,  now  our 
novelists  are  apt  to  see  it  as  a  House  of  Correction,  or  even 
a  species  of  Dotheboys’  Hall.  The  wedding  garment  has 
turned  into  a  strait-waistcoat  on  our  hands,  unless  indeed 
it  is  stripped  away  altogether.  Mystery  is  gone,  and  with 
it  we  have  lost  a  good  deal  of  beauty  as  well  as  some 
humbug. 

The  greater  artists  in  their  craft  do  not,  of  course,  fall  into 
the  more  obvious  absurdities  of  this  method,  but  they  are 
not  quite  free  from  its  influence.  Their  commonest 
attitude  is  a  vague  resentment  at  the  whole  business. 

We  can  trace  an  interesting  relation  between  Meredith’s 
view  of  marriage  and  Galsworthy’s.  Both  are  disposed  to 
idealise  natural  love  and  to  be  impatient  at  the  formalising 
of  it  that  is  implied  in  marriage.  But  where  Meredith 
chafed  at  the  institution  in  a  half  petulant,  half  admiring 
way,  Galsworthy  goes  near  to  dissatisfaction  with  human 
nature,  which  has  so  tremendous  a  business  to  deal  with, 
and  seems  so  inadequate  to  manage  it.  He  thinks  not  so 
much  of  the  social  relationship  as  of  the  emotions  that  mix 
themselves  up  with  it  and  confuse  the  issues.  They  are 
so  perilously  complicated  with  what  is  in  fact  almost  super¬ 
human  (though  he  would  not  put  it  in  that  way)  on  the  one 
hand,  and  what  may  so  easily  become  sub-human  on  the 
other,  that  the  whole  business  fills  him  with  a  kind  of 
pitying  despair.  The  characters  that  he  draws,  with  such 
a  mastery  of  his  art,  are  always  beating  themselves  against 
the  nature  of  things,  like  flies  on  a  window  pane.  They 
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are  confronted  with  a  mystery  to  which  they  have  lost  the 
key,  but  they  never  can  cease  to  look  for  it  and  wish  for  it, 
and  feel  for  it  in  all  possible  corners.  Soames  Forsyte  is 
always  at  that  vain  search,  though  he  often  carries  it  on 
sub-consciously,  the  two  Jolyons,  old  and  young  are  in  the 
same  case,  and  know  it  all  the  time.  There  are  lots  of  other 
perplexities  and  dangers.  Wealth  is  an  octopus  with  far- 
reaching  tentacles,  poverty  a  monster  that  waits  to  devour 
the  unlucky,  class  is  a  clumsy,  hampering  affair,  but  sex, 
and  its  involvement  in  marriage  is  the  worse  problem  of 
all.  The  characters  stray  in  the  mist,  following  the  lure  of 
a  beauty  they  can  never  grasp,  and  in  the  clutches  of  their 
own  emotional  past  which  will  not  let  them  go.  Freedom 
is  the  ideal,  but  what  a  hopeless  one  in  a  world  where  one 
man’s  liberty  is  almost  inevitably  another’s  slavery. 
Michael  Mont  is  for  ever  knocking  his  head  against  that, 
and  feels  it  most  of  all  in  the  marriage  relation.  Some  of 
the  older  novelists  would  have  told  him  that  a  world  with 
God  left  out  is  always  a  w^orld  of  unrelated  fragments. 

Arnold  Bennett  is  apt  to  see  marriage  rather  fiercely  as 
an  unceasing  strife  between  two  uncomfortably  linked 
creatures.  He  accepts  it,  on  the  whole,  as  a  practical  work¬ 
ing  arrangement,  but  his  married  folk  are  always  straining 
at  the  harness  and  feeling  it  rub  and  gall  them.  They  are 
perpetually  trying  to  get  the  better  of  each  other,  and  if 
they  do  not  oftener  rebel  against  the  tie  it  is  because  they 
are  not  clever  enough  to  think  of  it.  Mr.  Bennett  never 
lets  us  forget  how  much  more  intelligent  he  is  than  the 
creatures  of  his  pen,  and  is  a  little  contemptuous  of  them 
even  while  he  manages  the  puppet  show  with  such  dexterity. 

Mr.  Wells  is  rebel  and  romantic  combined,  but  we  get 
the  impression  that  even  while  he  thinks  marriage  a  clumsy, 
confused  arrangement,  he  cannot  quite  free  himself  from  a 
sort  of  blind  belief  that  there  is  something  tremendously 
worth  having  to  be  got  within  it  that  eludes  those  who 
dispense  with  the  ceremony. 

Mr.  Hugh  Walpole’s  characters  are  inclined  to  look  on 
marriage  as  a  dangerous  and  alarming  adventure.  They 
go  into  it  to  show  they’re  not  afraid,  but  with  an  underlying 
5»pprehension.  And  they  never  put  too  much  of  themselves 
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into  the  relation.  Part  of  them  is  there,  carrying  on  the 
business,  keeping  the  shop  windows  open  conscientiously, 
but  there  is  always  something  kept  back,  something  that 
preserves  its  freedom  and  remoteness  all  the  time,  and  is 
often  quite  far  away  from  the  very  tolerably  successful 
marriage  that  occupies  the  foreground  of  the  picture. 

A  reaction  is  nearly  due.  In  another  twenty  years  it 
may  be  that  marriage  will  return  to  its  old  place  as  the  be-all 
and  end-all  of  the  novel.  Again  the  infelicitous  couples 
will  be  decently  ignored,  again  a  mist  of  tender  sentiment 
and  romantic  mystery  will  close  round  the  bridal  pair. 
The  world  of  novel-readers  will  again  be  interested  in  the 
nonnal  rather  than  the  pathological  in  sex  relations. 
Edwin  and  his  Angelina  will  hold  the  stage,  as  they  are 
bound  to  do  at  intervals,  while  the  human  race  continues  to 
make  its  journey  between  birth  and  death,  and  the  novelists 
continue  to  study  them  in  the  doing  of  it. 


EBB  AND  FLOW 


A  Monthly  Commentary 


By  Stephen  Gwynn 


NO  doubt  there  are  people  who  will  remember  1930 
with  satisfaction  as  the  year  in  which  they  fell  in 
love  surprisingly,  got  married  to  their  liking, 
produced  a  desired  firstborn,  rowed  in  the  winning  eight 
at  Putney,  got  on  the  line  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
^Gon^  or  achieved  some  other  gratifying  result.  Mr. 

Bradman,  for  instance,  is  likely  to  look  back 
on  some  hours  of  supreme  felicity — though  even  he,  it 
seems,  has  had  the  year  marred  for  him  by  one  of  those 
mysterious  and  almost  metaphysical  complications  which 
tend  to  arise  between  distinguished  athletes  and  the  hier¬ 
archies  of  their  sport.  But  on  the  balance,  there  are  few 
to  say  a  good  word  for  that  item  in  the  long  register  whose 
account  has  been  closed,  not  without  leaving  a  trail  of 
menacing  possibilities  hanging  loose  to  hamper  the  progress 
of  1931.  I  cannot  recall,  in  this  prevailing  mood  of  depres¬ 
sion,  any  book  or  any  picture  by  which  1930  endeared 
itself  to  me.  There  was  no  Constant  Nymphy  no  Good 
Companions — although  the  authors  of  these  valued  works 
did  produce  other  volumes  that  had  a  certain  solace. 

As  for  us  citizens,  who  desire  to  be  comforted  concern¬ 
ing  our  citizenship,  matter  of  encouragement  is  hard  to 
find.  My  own  small  country,  the  Irish  Free  State,  is 
better  off  than  most  parts  of  Europe,  but  shows  little  sign 
of  recognising  its  comparative  good  fortune.  Satisfaction 
over  the  successful  launching  of  what  we  call  the  Shannon 
Scheme  was  drowned  for  farmers  by  pernicious  weather. 
All  other  parts  of  the  infinitely  greater  commonwealth,  in 
which  we  have  our  second  citizenship,  are  groaning  and 
travailing ;  Mr.  Bennett,  returned  to  Canada,  finds  him- 


self  at  grapple  with  the  formidable  problem,  what  to  do 
with  too  much  wheat ;  and  Mr.  Scullin,  back  in  his 
Antipodes,  must  be  setting  his  mouth  hard  for  the  fight 
of  a  fighting  man’s  life.  However,  in  his  absence  there 
has  been  no  lack  of  courage  shown  ;  his  acting  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Fenton,  and  the  acting  Finance  Minister, 
Mr.  Lyons,  have  played  the  men  against  proposals  to 
sacrifice  Australia’s  credit ;  and  when  they  called  on  their 
countrymen  to  back  them  by  subscribing  a  great  Con¬ 
version  Loan,  a  hundred  thousand  Australians  with  the 
most  admirable  promptness  put  up  more  than  the  money 
needed.  Australia  has  all  the  troubles  of  an  advanced 
democracy,  but  it  has  no  sign  of  decadence. 


Meanwhile  at  the  centre  of  things  there  have  been  great 
hopes  and  great  disappointments.  Yet  we  should  be  too 
quick  despairers  if  we  counted  the 

EconSdc^Isiu?*  Dominions  Conference  as  a  lost  effort — 
or  even  as  an  opportunity  bungled. 
Before  so  great  a  change  is  seriously  contemplated  in  any 
country,  but  above  all  in  a  highly  conservative  democracy, 
such  as  Great  Britain  is,  the  first  essential  is  to  create 
conviction  of  the  necessity  for  change.  A  generation  ago 
Chamberlain  failed  to  do  this,  when  he  enjoyed  a  personal 
prestige  that  no  man  has  since  approached  in  England. 
Now,  the  impetus  comes  from  the  other  end  :  the  younger 
nations  demand  a  closer  connection  with  the  parent  stock  ; 
and  yet  they  make  plain  that  its  basis  must  be  more  freedom, 
not  less,  for  the  off-shoots.  So  far,  indeed,  the  only  freedom 
which  it  has  been  proposed  to  curtail  is  the  mother 
country’s.  In  a  word,  the  price  asked  for  maintaining  the 
“  Imperial  ”  connection  is  that  Englishmen  shall  sacrifice 
their  cherished  right  to  buy  absolutely,  without  restraint,  in 
the  world’s  cheapest  markets.  This  appanage  of  Liberty 
is  uniquely  British  ;  neither  the  Frenchman,  the  American, 
the  Canadian,  the  Australian,  nor  even  the  citizen  of  the 
Irish  Free  State  possesses  it ;  and  it  is  defended  specially 
in^the  interests  of  British  working  men,  though  in  practice 
it  chiefly  conveniences  England’s  middle  class — or  classes. 
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However,  in  the  discussion  whether  Great  Britain  must 
maintain  free  imports  as  essential  to  British  freedom,  Mr. 

Bennett  and  those  of  his  mind  have 
MoraflslmV  ****  received  important  though  undesigned 
assistance.  Russia  bountifully  sends  us 
products  at  a  price  entirely  below  all  possible  competition, 
at  the  expense  of  somebody  in  Russia.  We  do  not  yet 
know  much  about  the  corn,  but  we  begin  to  be  aware  that 
the  timber  reaches  us  cheap  because  the  hewers  of  wood 
in  Russia  are  enserfed.  Its  price  is  their  liberty.  Sir 
Hilton  Young,  a  man  neither  credulous  nor  untrustworthy, 
has  published  the  affidavits  of  three  persons  who  escaped 
from  these  slave  gangs.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  firm 
of  British  timber  buyers  has  written  to  declare  that  its 
sole  business  is  to  consider  whether  the  timber  which 
they  buy  and  sell  is  good  value  for  the  money.  Thereupon 
Commander  Carlyon  Bellairs  wrote  to  the  Prime  Minister 
giving  further  grounds  for  moral  anxiety  about  this  traffic, 
and  the  Prime  Minister  replied  with  an  asperity  that,  to 
say  the  least,  was  surprising  and  injudicious.  Swedish 
timber  dealers  have  also  written,  expressing  their  hope 
that  conditions  of  fair  competition  may  be  enforced.  But 
the  Labour  Government  so  far  incline  to  regard  Britain’s 
right  to  buy  goods  where  they  are  cheapest  as  too  precious 
to  be  sacrificed  for  any  consideration — even  of  morals. 
Once  an  attitude  so  extreme  is  assumed,  the  whole  principle 
defended  will  inevitably  be  called  into  question.  Twenty 
years  ago  Mr.  Asquith  challenged  anyone  to  establish  an 
effective  system  of  protection,  so  long  as  four  staples  came 
in  free — ^wood,  wool,  meal  and  meat.  I  can  hear  now  his 
sturdy  voice  throwing  down  the  sturdy  Saxon  monosyl¬ 
lables,  with  assurance  that  no  one  dare  propose  to  tax  these 
elementals.  Yet  there  are  certain  prices  that  a  Briton  is 
not  prepared  to  pay  for  his  privileges,  and  I  am  in  no  way 
sure  that  Mr.  Asquith,  if  he  were  alive,  would  stand  for 
acceptance  of  this  slave-hewn  timber,  dragged  to  the 
vessels  by  half-starved  men,  and  sold  by  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  to  pay  for  a  campaign — against  what  ?  Yet  once 
admit  the  possibility  of  limiting  free  import,  and  the  whole 
issue  of  the  fiscal  system  is  opened  up — and  opened  up, 
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quite  possibly,  with  a  public  distaste  for  the  freedom  that 
was  ruthlessly  exploited.  The  existing  order  is  defended 
not  only  by  argument,  but  by  a  prejudice  to  which  Mr. 
Snowden  has  skilfully  appealed ;  it  may  be  assailed  now, 
not  only  by  arguments,  but  by  a  prejudice  which  the 
Prime  Minister’s  very  uncharacteristic  display  of  insensi¬ 
bility  will  have  increased.  Prejudices  are  bad  things,  no 
doubt ;  so  are  poisons.  But  in  measured  doses  they  often 
administer  useful  stimulus  to  a  sluggish  system. 


Moreover  there  is  this  to  be  considered.  The  question 
raised  at  the  Dominions  Conference  was  propounded  as 
one  of  Free  Trade  or  Tariffs.  It  was  in  reality 
InSa one  of  reorganisation  of  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Nations.  How,  after  all,  could  you 
reorganise,  till  you  knew  whether  India  was  to  be  counted 
in  or  no  ?  Enough  has  happened,  since  the  Dominions 
Conference  adjourned,  to  make  it  certain  that  any  frame¬ 
work  which  is  planned  must  now  be  constructed  so  as  to 
include  India.  Before  this  is  possible,  we  must  know  what 
India  is  going  to  mean.  We  must  even  take  account  of  a 
separate  Burma. 

After  all,  when  one  speaks  with  disparagement  of  the 
year  1930,  it  is  well  to  be  cautious  ;  posterity  may  look 
back  to  it  as  the  year  in  which  foundations  were  laid  for  an 
extraordinary  achievement.  Given  three  hundred  millions 
of  people,  divided  by  race,  by  language,  by  religion,  by 
climate,  by  everything  that  can  make  for  disunion,  yet 
somehow  schooled  into  a  sentiment  of  common  nationality, 
but  with  no  experience  of  unity  except  under  an  alien 
bureaucratic  rule — how  to  find  workable  institutions  of 
self  government  which  shall  preserve  the  unity,  and  be 
reconcilable  alike  with  European  ideas  and  Asiatic  feeling  ? 
No  problem  could  have  seemed  more  impossible  ;  and  yet 
it  looks  as  if  the  best  brains  of  Britain  and  of  India,  put 
together,  had  at  least  approached  a  solution.  If  the  Con¬ 
ference  can  agree  upon  something,  that  in  itself  will  be  a 
phenomenon.  It  will  be  the  final  demonstration  of  what 
these  last  two  months  have  already  proved — ^that  India  can 
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produce  Indians,  having  not  only  ability  but  moral  courage 
of  the  most  unusual  kind.  Every  Indian  who  came  to  the 
Conference  knew  that  he  would  be  bitterly  attacked  for 
coming ;  that  for  everything  he  agreed  to,  he  would  be 
stigmatised  as  a  traitor,  either  to  India,  or  to  his  creed,  or 
to  both.  The  Princes  had  perhaps  less  to  fear  than  the 
British  Indians  ;  but  if  they  were  freer,  they  used  their 
freedom  to  some  purpose  ;  India  will  owe  it  to  their 
initiative,  if  all  India  now  moves  peaceably  forward  to  the 
status  of  a  self-governing  dominion. 

“  Peaceably  ”  is  here  a  relative  term.  But  it  means  that 
they  will  have  the  chance  to  start  from  an  existing  order, 
not  from  an  established  anarchy.  Of  course,  their  task 
will  be  beset  with  difficulties  created  by  their  own  people. 
Of  course,  also,  there  are  risks  of  failure  ;  but  to  stop  at 
this  point,  to  try  to  put  back  the  clock,  would  not  be  a 
risk  ;  it  would  be  the  certainty  of  chaos.  There  is  now  no 
possibility  of  denying  to  India  a  degree  of  self-governing 
freedom  which  makes  the  reorganisation  of  the  Imperial 
Commonwealth  an  urgent  task  of  the  near  future.  But  it  is 
a  task  which  can  be  faced  with  a  wider  vision  than  was 
possible,  when  it  seemed  to  involve  only  the  relations  of 
less  than  seventy  million  English-speaking  people. 

Lord  Irwin’s  successor  has  been  chosen,  a  man  who  has 
held  several  important  government  posts  and  has  earned 
distinction  in  them  all — though  never  in  face  of  any  great 
emergency.  But  two  or  three  months  must  pass  before 
Lord  Willingdon  can  actually  assume  his  post  and  by  that 
time  things  must  have  changed  greatly  in  India — ^for  better 
or  for  worse.  Whichever  way  it  goes.  Lord  Irwin’s  tenure 
must  still  be  attended  with  the  gravest  anxiety — and  no 
small  risk.  Yet  he  has  now  fairly  in  sight  the  hope  of  a 
return  which  to  most  men  would  mean  triumph  ;  to  him, 
more  probably,  a  thankful  heart. 

There  will  be  anxious  minds,  and  not  only  for  a  few 
years,  among  the  men  of  whom  Sir  Michael  O’Dwyer  is 
an  outstanding  type.  He  spoke  for  them  in  a  letter  to  the 
TimeSy  recalling  the  position,  and  the  number,  of  the 
“  depressed  classes  ” — some  seventy  millions — ^whom  the 
caste  Hindus  had  condemned  to  hereditary  servitude  for 
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the  past  three  thousand  years.”  Yet  although  these  great 
Anglo-Indian  administrators  have  been  in  the  truest  sense 
”  protectors  of  the  poor,”  they  have  not  availed  to  alter 
this  servitude.  If  the  caste  system  is  to  be  altered,  it  can¬ 
not  be  by  pressure  from  without.  European  education  has 
set  up  a  ferment  throughout  the  whole  educated  Hindu 
body,  as  it  did  in  Turkey ;  and  the  educated  mind  of 
India  will  find  criticism  of  the  barbarities  of  caste  harder  to 
face  when  India,  and  not  England,  is  in  power.  Changes 
in  India,  not  less  surprising  than  those  in  Turkey,  may 
come  to  pass  if  the  natural  ferment  of  education  is  left  free 
play ;  but  this  ferment  will  be  neutralised  while  the 
foreigner  retains  the  right  to  shape  India’s  policy. 

Lord  Reading,  who  probably  carries  more  weight  out¬ 
side  his  own  party  than  any  other  British  member  of  the 
Conference,  made  a  speech  in  the  debates  which  marked 
a  long  advance  from  his  original  position  (adopting  the 
Simon  Report)  and  is  said  to  have  moved  India  profoundly. 
Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  speaking  as  an  individual  Conservative, 
expressed  unwillingness  to  go  so  far ;  but  his  friendly 
words  recognised  that  the  Conference  had  created  an 
esprit  de  corps y  a  solidarity  of  its  own.  In  the  Irish  Con¬ 
vention,  after  some  months  of  working,  one  leading  Unionist 
used  a  remarkable  phrase  :  “It  will  never  be  possible 
hereafter  for  any  of  us  here  to  speak,  or  to  think,  of  those 
opposed  to  us,  as  we  have  done  in  the  past.”  The  same 
change  seems  to  have  taken  place  at  Westminster ;  the 
asset  thus  gained  need  not  be  wasted,  as  it  was  in 
Ireland. 


In  Europe,  Spain  provided  an  addition  to  the  general 
disquiet  by  threats  of  a  revolution.  These,  however,  came 
to  a  somewhat  ignominious  end  :  there  was  an 
in  Spain******  abortive  rising  of  troops  in  the  north,  and  a 

spectacular  demonstration  from  the  military  ^ 

aerodrome  in  Madrid  itself — ^where  a  well-known  pilot. 

Major  Franco,  took  the  lead.  It  is  plain  that  republican 
propaganda  has  made  some  headway  in  the  Army ;  and  ^ 

not  less  plain  that  labour  disturbances  are  now  more  > 
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centrally  controlled,  and,  therefore,  more  formidable  than 
before.  Strikes  begin  suddenly,  and  what  is  more  surpris¬ 
ing,  end  suddenly,  contrary  to  the  normal  genius  of  the 
country.  But  attempts  to  unite  the  disaffection  of  the 
army  with  that  of  labour  have  been  foiled  because,  in  short, 
republicanism  is  not  communism,  and  the  soldiers’  dis¬ 
taste  for  this  unsympathetic  bed-fellow  prevents  the  union 
of  civil  and  military  revolutionaries.  Meanwhile  the 
exhibitions  of  disorder  have  had  their  economic  effect ; 
prices  are  rising ;  and  there  is  a  natural  veering  of  the 
republicans  towards  acceptance  of  the  present  regime 
as  at  all  events  a  lesser  evil  than  the  devil  they  don’t  know, 
but  can  guess  at.  General  Berenguer  promises  a  return  to 
normal  constitutional  government  in  March  ;  and  he  has 
in  his  favour  the  fact  that  even  in  quarters  where  monarchy 
is  disliked  on  principle,  the  King’s  personality  makes  it 
much  less  objectionable  in  practice.  There  is,  however,  a 
natural  demand  that  the  return  to  constitutionalism  shall 
not  be  illusory  ;  that  the  elections  to  be  held  shall  be  free. 


Lord 

Melchett 


At  home,  one  needs  a  microscope  to  look  for  signs  of 
improvement — ^possibly  a  telescope  would  be  better.  The 
coalfields  are  in  grave  unrest :  cotton  threatens 
trouble  ;  who  will  show  us  any  good  }  To  make 
things  worse,  one  of  the  most  valuable  lives  in 
the  British  industrial  world  has  been  cut  short  long  before 
its  intellectual  energy  was  expended.  Lord  Melchett,  as 
Sir  Alfred  Mond,  showed  a  force  and  richness  of  mind 
beyond  almost  any  member  of  parliament  of  his  time.  As 
a  debater  on  questions  where  economics  and  politics 
touched,  only  Mr.  Asquith  was  more  effective,  and  not 
less  convincing.  But  Asquith’s  approach  to  the  subject  was 
entirely  political  and  entirely  English  ;  he  had  mastered 
all  the  relevant  facts  and  arguments  as  they  presented 
themselves  to  English  minds  and  to  English  statesman¬ 
ship  ;  and  he  gave  the  sense  of  complete  mastery  in  British 
administration.  Mond,  on  the  other  hand,  had  read 
apparently  all  the  literature  of  Europe  that  bore  on  these 
issues,  and  had  tested  it  by  a  judgment  used  to  handling 
vast  economic  machinery.  I  never  heard  a  man  whose 
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knowledge  of  theory  seemed  to  be  so  exhaustive,  yet  who 
showed  himself  so  clear  of  mere  theoretical  considerations. 
His  was  a  massive  and  powerful  intelligence,  complex, 
and  yet  able  to  simplify ;  he  was  as  easy  to  follow  as  Mr. 
Asquith,  and  no  more  could  be  said  of  any  speaker.  Yet 
in  his  speeches  the  economic  dominated  the  political ;  he 
had  a  perfectly  clear  grasp  of  political  considerations,  just 
as  Asquith  had  of  economics ;  but  economics  were  his 
natural  element,  out  of  which  he  moved  into  the  other ; 
whereas  Asquith  moved  from  politics  into  economics.  It 
was  curious  also  to  contrast  their  culture.  Whenever 
Asquith  spoke,  one  felt  the  classics  with  their  ordered  and 
clarified  beauty  present  in  his  speech.  Mond’s  speech  had 
no  quality  of  charm  ;  I  never  heard  him  name  literature  or 
art ;  yet  one  felt  insensibly  that  he  was  familiar  with  all 
the  beauty  full  of  deep  shadows  that  has  been  created  in 
the  modern  world — and  that  probably  music  was  a  passion 
with  him.  He  had  the  temperament  of  one  of  the  old 
merchant  princes — or  perhaps  simply  that  of  the  rich  Jew 
at  his  best.  But  the  Jew  has  not  generally  shone  in  adminis¬ 
tration  :  Goschen,  for  instance,  w^as  a  great  financier  rather 
than  a  great  administrator.  Mond  was  much  more  than 
either  merchant  or  financier.  He  began  his  life  in  big 
business,  directing  manufacture  ;  left  that  way  of  work  for 
politics,  and,  when  he  got  office  during  the  war,  was 
notably  successful  and  might  have  played  a  much  greater 
part.  But,  after  the  break  in  his  political  career  necessitated 
by  his  change  of  parties,  it  appears  that  the  great  industry 
with  which  he  was  connected  needed  him,  that  he  returned 
to  that  field  and  achieved  really  great  results  in  what  we 
call  rationalisation.  At  the  same  period,  going  beyond  the 
sphere  of  his  immediate  concerns  (though  it  was  wide 
enough  for  most  energies)  he  set  himself  to  accomplish 
the  supreme  task  of  rationalisation — 2l  working  consultative 
alliance  between  organised  labour  and  organised  capital. 
The  Mond-Tumer  conferences  were,  one  may  hope,  a 
beginning  ;  at  least  they  propounded  an  alternative  policy 
to  class-war ;  and  it  seems  agreed  that  Mond  did  his  full 
share  in  surmounting  the  hostility  to  the  idea  of  such 
alliance  which  was  outspoken  in  labour  circles. 
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If  lie  helped  towards  conciliation  in  so  great  a  matter, 
the  credit  to  him  is  the  more  because  he  was  superficially 
ill-fitted  for  the  task  ;  he  had  none  of  the  charm  which 
counts  for  so  much  ;  his  voice  and  his  accent  were  any¬ 
thing  but  pleasing,  and  his  temperament  often  found 
expression  in  a  bluntness  of  speech  that  held  nothing 
attractive.  Indeed,  he  had  his  full  share  of  that  intel¬ 
lectual  arrogance,  that  inability  to  suffer  fools  even  civilly, 
which  is  often  found  in  a  very  able  Jew.  Still,  in  dealing 
with  the  trade-union  leaders,  he  was  dealing  with  men 
who  really  understood  the  subject  they  had  to  discuss  ; 
and  the  quality  which  (to  judge  by  my  recollection  of  his 
speeches)  raised  him  almost  to  brutality  in  retort  was  a 
pretentious  priggishness.  Lecturers  on  economics  who  set 
up  to  lecture  the  House  of  Commons  were  on  occasion 
tossed  and  gored  by  this  formidable  adversary.  His  change 
of  view  from  the  defence  of  Free  IVade  to  support  of  an 
economic  reorganisation  of  the  Empire  was  to  me  the  most 
authoritative  endorsement  of  the  view  that  war  had  com¬ 
pletely  re-shaped  the  material  circumstances  on  which  the 
policy  of  free  imports  depended  for  its  justification. 


In  France  M.  Steeg,  having  survived  a  very  narrow 
division  within  a  couple  of  days  of  forming  his  new 
Ministry,  has  adjourned  the  sittings,  and  gained 
a  little  respite.  In  the  meantime  the  old  Marshal, 
for  whom  that  famous  title  was  revived  for  the 
first  time  under  the  Third  Republic,  has  died  in  circum¬ 
stances  that  fixed  the  world’s  attention  on  his  essential 
quality.  Sixty  years  ago  Joffre  was  a  lieutenant  helping  to 
defend  Paris.  Sixteen  years  ago  he  was  the  commander- 
in-chief  when  the  German  armies  were  flung  back  within 
two  days’  march  of  Paris.  “  I  cannot  tell  you  who  won  the 
battle  of  the  Marne,”  the  old  man  is  said  to  have  answered 
one  day ;  “  but  if  it  had  been  lost,  I  know  who  would 
have  lost  it.”  His  shoulders  carried  the  heaviest  load  when 
France  was  nearest  to  crumbling.  This  year,  close  on 
eighty,  he  endured  the  amputation  of  a  leg — ^a  desperate 
expedient,  which  availed  nothing  except  to  prove  the 
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prodigious  power  of  vital  resistance  that  was  in  this  stoical 
veteran.  The  war  was  in  essence  a  trial  of  resistances,  and 
no  nation  had  so  searching  a  trial  as  the  French,  who  for 
four  years  had  the  German  lines  no  further  from  Paris  than 
London  is  from  the  Severn — and  at  times  much  nearer. 
Joffre  was  the  very  type  of  the  French  armies— their  heart, 
as  Foch  was  their  brain.  It  seems  difficult  to  make  England 
realise  the  quiet  sturdiness  of  that  country-bred  nation  ; 
but  if  anything  can  do  it,  it  should  be  the  figure  of  this 
old  warrior.  He  was  none  of  your  cloud-compellers,  no 
swift  director  of  thunderbolts  ;  but  he  stood  up  to  punish¬ 
ment  indomitably,  and  made  his  people  indomitable.  I 
saw  a  French  officer,  like  Joffre  the  son  of  a  little  shop¬ 
keeper  in  a  country  town,  who  had  just  come  out  of  Verdun 
after  the  first  breathing  space  ;  for  forty  days  and  nights 
he  had  been  under  that  hammering,  and  he  was  quiet 
and  low-spoken  ;  but,  in  mind  and  body,  as  hard  as  thrice- 
beaten  steel.  There  he  was,  what  Joffre  had  made  him, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  like  him,  a  defender  of  the 
frontier,  who  stands  to  my  mind  a  picture,  not  of  martial 
offensive,  but  of  determination  to  defend.  II  y  a  eu  un 
moment  oit  nous  disionSy  ils  passeront”  he  said,  “  mats  d 
prSsenty  ils  ne  passeront  jamais.**  That  was  France  in  April, 
1916  ;  and  it  was  France  as  Joffre  had  made  it. 


Two  books  about  France  have  appeared  latterly  which 
are  well  worth  English  people’s  study.  In  The  French  at 
Home.  Mr.  Philip  Carr  (the  Ohserver*s  well- 
Temp^ment  correspondent)  describes  the  natural 

history,  as  it  w’ere,  of  this  most  domestic 
people  ;  and  its  main  emphasis  is  on  the  sober  thriftiness 
of  the  French,  and  (for  good  or  bad)  their  tenacity.  As 
Marshal  of  France,  Joffre  received  the  remuneration  (Mr. 
Carr  tells  us  the  figure)  of  £1,200  a  year.  His  life  was 
ordered  in  keeping  with  that  scale  of  payment,  and  it 
probably  never  occurred  to  anyone  in  France  that  he  was 
under-rewarded.  It  seemed  natural  to  France  ;  just  as  it 
was  natural  in  the  final  account  to  reward  his  tenacity 
with  a  more  than  royal  funeral. 
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But  in  fact  the  meagreness  of  public  salaries  in  France 
is  part  of  the  peasant’s  thriftiness.  He  agrees  that  people 
may  become  rich,  but  not  by  his  vote.  M.  Siegfried,  in 
his  Tableau  des  Partis  en  France^  explains  that  French 
democracy  is  equalitarian  but  individualist.  There  is 
dislike  of  difference  in  fortune,  but  a  still  greater  distaste 
for  interference.  The  small  man  does  not  want  a  limit  set 
on  his  own  power  to  amass  money,  even  though  he  sanc¬ 
tions  the  existence  of  millionaires  without  the  least  chance 
of  joining  their  ranks.  But  he  limits  what  he  can  limit — 
salaries  and  power.  M.  Siegfried  explains  with  witty 
clearness  the  perpetual  tendency  of  Frenchmen  to  move 
towards  the  left — towards  more  liberty;  a  tendency  per¬ 
petually  restrained  always  by  one  thing,  fear  for  the  national 
safety,  whether  that  be  financial  or  military.  The  French 
peasant  is  as  ready  to  defend  the  frontier  as  if  it  were  his 
own  farm  ;  but  if  M.  Siegfried  is  right,  no  power  could 
induce  him  to  sanction  serious  adventure  beyond  it. 
Colonial  enterprise  goes  on,  as  it  were  unbeknownst  to 
him  ;  though  now  indeed  it  is  represented  as  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  new  defenders  for  the  frontier  ;  and  for  the  peasant 
there  is  only  one  frontier.  A  conclusion  follows  from 
M.  Siegfried’s  analysis.  Admitting  that  the  Frenchman  is 
willing  to  accept  supreme  sacrifices  for  the  safety  of  the 
frontier,  they  must  be  exacted  with  strict  and  literal  equality 
from  all.  Introduce  the  idea  of  privilege,  exemption,  or 
possible  evasion,  and  no  man  could  do  what  Joffre  did ; 
introduce  the  idea  of  a  paid  army,  and  your  French  popula¬ 
tion  would  not  pay  enough  to  get  security.  There  are 
certain  root  principles  of  their  life  as  a  free  people  to  which 
they  cling  instinctively,  and  this  of  universal  compulsory 
service  is  perhaps  chief  of  them.  In  such  matters  they 
have  a  complete  constancy.  In  others,  M.  Siegfried  makes 
us  understand  the  periodic  laws  which  constantly  deter¬ 
mine  their  apparent  fluctuations.  One  main  fact  is  not 
sufficiently  grasped  in  England.  If  a  member  of  parlia¬ 
ment  gives  a  vote  that  upsets  a  British  Ministry,  he  usually 
brings  on  himself  a  General  Election,  and  an  expense  of 
about  a  thousand  pounds.  The  French  deputy  can  upset 
half  a  dozen  ministries  in  the  course  of  one  parliament ; 
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and  if  he  does  not  take  the  risk  of  doing  so,  he  is  likely  to 
lose  his  seat. 

Italy,  under  the  new  order,  begins  to  stand  for  a  com¬ 
pleter  antithesis  to  French  individualism  than  even  Germany 
presented  when  the  Kaiser  ruled.  But  the 
halian  spirit  had  its  superb  glorification  in  the 

first  week  of  this  year  when  a  flight  of  sea 
’planes  completed  their  voyage  from  Italy  to  South  America 
by  a  final  leap  that  spanned  the  Atlantic  from  Portuguese 
Africa  to  Brazil.  It  was  not  accomplished  without  loss  ; 
two  of  the  heavily  loaded  machines  met  disaster  at  the 
start,  five  lives  were  sacrificed  ;  but  ten  ’planes  in  ordered 
formation  circled  triumphantly  over  Bahia  before  they 
made  their  landing  ;  General  Balbo,  the  flight  commander, 
and  his  black-shirted  airmen  had  good  cause  for  pride. 
The  technical  significance  of  this  achievement  is  for 
experts  to  assess  ;  at  least  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will 
stabilise  the  Fascist  rule.  Every  Italian  will  feel  himself 
an  inch  taller,  and  that  counts  for  much  more  than  six¬ 
pence  off  the  income  tax. 

The  New  Year  honours  list  seemed  even  longer  than 
usual  and  had  some  engaging  features  :  the  House  of 
Commons  will  rejoice  particularly  to  greet 
James  Sexton,  who  is  liked,  I  think, 
almost  in  the  way  that  used  to  be  reserved 
for  Will  Crooks.  But  interest  centred  on  the  Order  of 
Merit  awarded  to  Mr.  Wilson  Steer,  an  artist  whom  the 
public  has  not  been  slow  to  appreciate,  but  who  has  been 
peculiarly  the  painters’  painter.  It  is  an  odd  comment  on 
the  organisation  of  British  Art  that  the  first  award  of  this 
distinction  should  go  to  a  man  who  has  always  held  aloof 
from  the  Royal  Academy,  and  yet  so  quietly  aloof  that 
most  people  had  forgotten  the  fact.  If  Mr.  Steer  has  been  a 
rebel  throughout  his  career,  he  has  been  the  least  contro¬ 
versial  of  dissidents,  and  Burlington  House  is  likely  to  join  in 
praising  the  award.  The  Labour  Government  shows  its 
appreciation  of  this  art  by  another  well-chosen  honour,  the 
knighthood  conferred  on  Sir  William  Rothenstein,  whose 
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painting  and  draughtsmanship  have  the  quality  that  in  a 
writer  we  call  fine  scholarship  ;  a  severe  craftsmanship, 
yet,  remembering  his  exquisite  drawing  of  Tagore,  one 
knows  how  much  it  can  radiate. 


SONNET  FOR  A  DAY  WASTED  INDOORS 

—  D  Q  Q  — 

Lord,  I  have  missed  so  many  things  to-day  ; 

The  birds’  first  splendid  song  across  the  lawn 
Reaching  to  greet  Thy  rose-fiushed  joyous  dawn 
That  crept  soft-footed  from  night’s  fading  grey  ; 

I  did  not  see  the  silver  sunbeams  play 
On  rippled  water  and  on  wind-swayed  awn. 

Nor  yet  the  tree-spun  shadows,  quietly  drawn 
Where  dew-hung,  wildflower-patterned  carpets  lay  ; 

I  did  not  see  the  sure  returning  tide 

Stretch  out  to  clutch  again  the  pebbled  sand 
With  those  swift  waves  of  jade  which  one  by  one 
Came  tumbling  shorewards  ;  and  I  missed  the  wide 
Cloud-stippled  sky  above  the  day-green  land. 

And  Lord,  I  lost  the  setting  of  the  sun. 


A.  R.  Ubsdell. 
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THE  STRUGGLES  OF  ANCIENT  ROME 

by  G.  R.  Stirling  Taylor 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  ANCIENT 
HISTORY.  Vol.  VIII.  ROME 
AND  THE  MEDITERRANEAN, 
B.C.  218-133.  Cambridge  University 
Press.  35s. 

It  would  be  a  w'ork  of  the  .  highest 
value  in  psychological  research  if  it 
could  be  discovered  by  what  strange 
mental  processes  it  happens  that  a 
crook  drama  of  the  underworld  of 
Chicago  or  Moscow,  when  translated 
into  a  printed  narrative  or  a  pictorial 
film,  will  almost  certainly  have  a  larger 
sale  than  a  history  of  the  march  of 
Hannibal  from  Spain  into  Italy,  and 
sixteen  years  of  warUke  adventures 
when  he  got  to  the  other  side.  Just 
consider  the  contrast  between  the  facts. 
In  the  one  case  a  gang  of  entirely  insig¬ 
nificant  persons  shoot  at  each  other 
from  below  tables  in  drinking  saloons  or 
out  of  motor  cars.  In  the  other  case, 
an  invading  general  leads  a  great 
army  across  the  Alps,  and  holds  the 
greatest  State  the  world  has  known  on 
the  verge  of  destruction  for  a  decade 
and  a-half.  This  latter  story  is  full 
of  brilliant  generalship,  beside  which 
the  tricks  and  strategies  of  the  detec¬ 
tive  dramas  are  as  insignificant  as 
peas  rattling  against  an  iron-clad 
battleship.  By  what  error  of  judg¬ 
ment  does  the  trivial  and  crude  out¬ 
strip  the  great  and  subtle  when  they 
are  both  offered  for  sale  in  the  book¬ 
shops  ? 

Each  new  volume  of  the  Cambridge 
world  histories  raises  immense 
problems.  It  is  not  an  unexpected 
result ;  for  they  are  all  conceived  on 
a  vast  scale.  They  cover  the  history 
of  the  whole  of  that  civilisation  which 
has  resulted  in  Europe  and  North 
America.  Embedded  in  that  long 
story  are  to  be  found  all  the  facts 


which  have  made  us  what  we  are  to¬ 
day.  The  record  is  of  such  profound 
importance  because  only  those  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  search  for 
these  basic  facts  can  know  their  own 
stage  of  culture.  It  is  not  a  paradox, 
but  the  simple  truth,  to  say  that  imtil 
we  know  a  great  deal  of  the  history  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  we  cannot 
know  very  much  about  omselves. 
Just  as  the  man  is  the  grown-up 
edition  of  the  boy,  so  the  present 
civilisation  of  Western  Europe  is  the 
adult  form  of  the  Europe  of  Pericles 
and  Julius  Caesar. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  urgent  to  per¬ 
suade  those  readers  who  have  any 
desire  to  be  intelligent  people  that 
they  must  take  the  trouble  to  read 
such  essential  books  as  the  Cambridge 
Ancient  History.  The  extraordinary 
thing  is  that  there  should  be  any 
difficulty  in  making  this  the  most 
popular  book  of  the  year.  For  these 
volumes  are  of  such  immense  interest 
and  of  such  varied  attractions.  This 
new  volume,  the  eighth,  has  for  its 
central  figures  Hannibal  of  Carthage, 
Philip  V.  of  Macedon,  and  the  Scipios 
of  Rome,  all  of  whom,  were  they  alive 
to-day,  would  wipe  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  Hollywood  and  the  detec¬ 
tive  story  books  off  the  list  of  best 
sellers  within  a  week. 

It  is  a  complete  mistake  to  imagine 
that  any  fiction  writers  have  thought 
of  a  better  or  more  exciting  tale  than 
Hannibal’s  invasion  of  Italy.  Sherlock 
Holmes  and  his  innumerable  imitators 
never  did  anything  so  smart  and  clever 
as  the  Carthagenian  general’s  repeated 
traps  for  the  soldiers  of  Rome.  The 
present  writer  recalls  passing  the  scene 
of  the  battle  of  Trasimene,  with  two 
American  girls  on  the  other  side  of  the 
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railway  carriage,  endeavouring  to  over¬ 
come  what  they  considered  the  boredom 
of  an  Italian  journey  to  Rome,  by  a 
constant  absorption  of  the  latest 
American  magazines,  supplied  by  an 
indulgent  and  palpably  prosperous 
papa.  They  w'ere  all  unaw'are  of  the 
fact  that  they  w’ere  within  sight  of  a 
battlefield  that  would  have  turned  all 
their  homeland  newspapers  into  head¬ 
lines  over  half  the  page :  and  for  a 
week  they  would  have  even  forgotten 
to  accept  advertisements ! 

The  struggle  between  Rome  and 
Carthage,  told  with  such  breadth,  and 
also  detail,  in  this  volume,  is  one  of 
the  great  events  of  the  w’orld.  If  it 
had  gone  the  other  way,  if  Hannibal 
had  captured  Rome,  history  might 
have  taken  another  turning.  At  least, 
that  is  the  first  impression.  But 
reading  the  narrative  carefully,  one  is 
driven  to  an  interesting  conclusion, 
w'hich  appears  to  be  important  if  we 
are  to  w^eigh  the  great  men  with 
judicial  care.  The  question  then  arises 
w’hether  Hannibal  had  ever  any  sub¬ 
stantial  chance  w’hatever  of  accom¬ 
plishing  what  he  set  out  to  do — namely, 
to  conquer  Rome.  Was  he  not  fighting 
against  the  irresistible  current  of  facts  ? 
Had  he  any  remote  chance  of  wearing 
down  the  Romans,  who  were  fighting 
in  their  own  land,  and  protected  by  an 
all-powerful  navy  from  the  danger  of 
reinforcements  coming  from  Carthage 
to  Hannibal’s  assistance  ?  If  he  had 
not  these  reasonable  chances,  then  the 
great  Carthagenian  soldier  was  not 
really  a  military  and  political  genius, 
but  only  an  inspired  fanatic. 

Such  are  the  intensely  interesting 
questions  raised  by  this  v'olume,  which 
is  full  of  the  excitements  of  human 
psychology,  compared  wdth  which  the 
romance  of  fiction  is  usually  as  dull 
as  ditch  water.  It  is  indispensible  for 
anyone  who  desires  to  be  tolerably  well- 
educated.  It  has  chapters  on  Latin 
literature,  on  Roman  religion,  and 
Hellenistic  art. 


THE  MEMOIRS  OF  RAYMOND 
POINCARfi.  Vol.  IV  (1915).  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Sir  George  Arthur.  Heine- 
mann.  21s. 

It  can  rarely  have  happened  that  a 
statesman  who  has  held,  as  M.  Poincar^ 
did,  the  highest  position  in  his  own 
country  and  has  for  so  many  years 
been  behind  the  scenes  of  all  the 
important  happenings  of  his  time, 
should  give  to  the  world  so  intimate  and 
so  revealing  a  dociunent  as  these 
Memoirs,  of  which  Sir  George  Arthur 
now  gives  us  a  fourth  instalment.  The 
book  is  of  absorbing  interest.  We  not 
only  read,  we  think  with  M.  Poincare. 
He  admits  us  to  his  most  secret 
thoughts  about  men  and  events ; 
w’e  actually  make  history  with  him. 

The  present  period  is  1915,  that  year 
of  strain  and  trial  when,  the  first 
flush  of  war  enthusiasm  passed,  the 
country  had  to  settle  down  to  endur¬ 
ance  and  persistent  effort  in  face  of 
disillusion  and  disappointment.  The 
battle  of  the  Marne  had  raised  high 
hopes,  yet  the  spring  offensive,  pro¬ 
mised  by  Joffre,  delays  and,  when 
undertaken,  is  but  partial  and  fruit¬ 
less.  With  M.  Poincare  we  doubt,  vre 
are  again  re-assured  by  the  general  in 
command,  we  reason  with  exacting 
critics  like  Clemenceau,  de  Freyc^net, 
Etienne,  L6on  Bourgeois  ;  we  console 
the  weary  and  harassed  Ministers— 
Millerand  and  Viviani.  And  incident¬ 
ally,  w'e  visit  the  front,  dressed  in  a 
costume  convenient,  if  not  comely, 
W'hich  may  incur  chaff  but  is  anyw'ay 
workmanlike.  “  I  can't  tramp  about 
in  the  mud,"  says  M.  le  Prfeident, 
“  without  leggings,  nor  open  an  um¬ 
brella  in  the  trenches,  so  latterly  I 
have  taken  to  wear  a  cap  and  put 
on  a  pea  jacket  and  gaiters.”  And  we 
reflect  in  passing  on  the  mentality 
of  high  personages,  such  as  the  Kaiser, 
the  King  of  Italy,  the  Pope,  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  President  Wilson,  and  M. 
Cldmenceau — above  all  M.  Clemenceau ! 

{Continued  on  page  278) 
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THE  MESOPOTAMIAN  CAMPAIGN 

by  Reginald  Berkeley 


LOYALTIES,  MESOPOTAMIA,  1914- 

1917  (a  personal  and  historical 

record  by  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Arnold  T. 

WUson,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.L,  C.M.G., 

D.S.O.)  Humphrey  Milford.  25s. 

The  War  is  remote  enough  to  this 
generation :  there  is  indeed  much 
shrewdness  in  Mr.  Somerset  Maugham 
where  he  makes  a  character  in  one  of 
his  recent  plays  say  "  When  was  the 
war  ?  ”  But  if  the  War  in  Europe  is 
remote,  the  War  in  Mesopotamia  is 
relatively  pre-Waterloo.  It  merges 
with  Ur  by  the  Chaldees  into  the 
illimitable  deserts  of  the  past ;  and 
most  efforts  to  recapture  public  interest 
are  rewarded  by  something  not  unlike 
the  fruits  reaped  by  those  who  plough 
in  sand. 

Loyalties  deserves  a  better  fate.  As 
a  chronicle  of  the  campaign  in  the  years 
1914-1917  it  is  carefully  recorded  and 
admirably  told.  Sir  Arnold  Wilson, 
the  author,  one  of  the  greatest  living 
authorities  on  Persian  afiairs,  served 
with  distinction  during  the  campaign 
and  with  even  greater  distinction  in  the 
resettlement  of  Iraq  after  the  War. 
His  authority  is  unassailable.  His 
bibliography,  which  he  is  careful  to 
tell  us  “  is  in  no  way  complete  '*  is  a 
whole  magazine  article  in  length ! 
From  this  one  would  be  justified  in 
dreading  the  dogmatism  of  a  pedant. 
Nothing,  however,  could  be  farther 
from  any  such  quality  than  the  vivid 
nerrous  prose,  and  the  tense,  well- 
balanced  narrative  which  moves  almost 
with  the  speed  of  a  film  scenario.  Only 
one  unhappy  characteristic  calls  for 
criticism — a  tendency  at  times  to 
employ  a  pen  too  richly  charged  with 
indignation.  There  are  moments  when 
Sir  Arnold  Wilson  feels  that  he  does 
well  to  be  angry — especially  with 


General  Townshend  and  the  Turks. 
No  one  would  wish  to  minimize  the 
tragedy  of  Kut  el  Amara  or  the 
miseries  endured  by  the  unhappy 
garrison  when  they  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  But  such  epic  and 
terrible  events  lose  rather  than  gain  by 
bitterness  in  the  telling.  There  is  no 
good  sense  in  cherishing  grievances 
that  belong  to  the  past  and  that  were 
caused  by  men  who  are  mostly  dead. 
Go  back  far  enough  and  ugly  stories  are 
plentifiil  enough  in  our  own  domestic 
history.  For  that  matter  there  were 
sufficient  ill-sounding  atrocities  perpe¬ 
trated  in  every  Army  on  the  European 
battlefield.  There  are  imspeakable 
things  practised  by  “  civilized  ” 
European  people  on  the  helpless  minori¬ 
ties  in  their  power — savage  mutilations, 
murders,  cruel  persecutions.  These 
things  are  done  in  the  face  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  When  we  think  of 
Poland,  does  it  lie  in  our  mouths  to 
animadvert  upon  the  Turk  ? 

This  single  criticism  made,  it  is 
pleasant  to  add  that  Loyalties  has 
already  received  a  place  on  the  bedside 
table  which  holds  those  chosen  books 
that  are  a  refuge  from  the  trivialities 
and  exasperations  of  everyday  life. 
In  a  later  volume  we  are  promised 
some  aspects  of  (shall  we  not  be 
justified  in  expecting  also  some 
asperities  upon  ?)  the  activities  of  the 
Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company.  The 
sooner  the  better.  Anything  written  by 
Sir  Arnold  Wilson  will,  so  far  as  one 
humble  reviewer  may  speak,  be 
awaited  with  eagerness.  And  if  on  the 
score  of  the  Comity  of  Nations  I  have 
ventured  to  comment  on  his  strictures 
upon  the  regenerated  Turkish  people, 
let  me  hurriedly  add  that  as  an 
amatetu:  of  letters,  I  would  not  have  his 
prose  with  one  whit  less  of  its  indi¬ 
viduality  and  salty  tang. 
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{Continued  from  page  276) 

Turn  up  the  index  references  and  you 
Nvill  find  him  all  through  the  year 
complaining  of  “  idle  troops,”  attack¬ 
ing  Ministers,  or  M.  Poincar^,  or  the 
High  Command,  or  England,  or  the 
Pope.  ”  He  now  has  the  whole  world 
imder  his  daily  instruction,"  is  M. 
Poincare’s  comment  when  the  Pope 
comes  under  the  lash  of  the  editor  of 
U Homme  Enchaini. 

He  meets  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who 
unfortunately  has  little  French,  so 
they  can  only  converse  by  gesture 
and  through  an  interpreter.  ”  I  was 
greatly  struck  by  his  mobile  features 
which  betray  strong  feeling  and 
are  those  rather  of  an  artist  than 
of  a  statesmen.  .  .  .  One  does  not 
know  whether,  under  this  brilliant 
surface,  he  may  not  be  rather  shallow.” 
He  comments  on  the  premature  divi¬ 
sion  of  problematical  conquests,  as, 
for  instance,  the  future  chsposal  of 
Constantinople.  ”  One  would  think 
that  our  flags  were  already  floating 
over  the  Golden  Horn  and  that  three 
religions  were  disputing  for  possession 
of  St.  Sophia  !  ” 

And  perhaps  best  of  all  is  the  tale 
of  the  King  of  Italy’s  telegram  in 
reply  to  the  President’s  warm  congratu¬ 
lations  when  Italy  entered  the  war. 
This  reply  tarried  unaecountably,  and 
when  a  discreet  enquiry  was  made  at 
the  Italian  Embassy,  it  was  revealed 
that  M.  Tittoni,  thinking  the  wording 
too  chilly,  had  returned  it  for  revision, 
but  nevertheless  he  lets  the  President 
see  both  the  original  and  revised 
versions !  So  official  telegrams,  sent 
by  indiscreet  sovereigns  not  only  need, 
iis  in  the  Kaiser’s  case,  severe  editing, 
but  are  on  occasion  as  much  in  need 
of  expansion  as  the  telegrams  of 
Reuter  to  the  nev'spapers. 

A  word  must  be  said  again,  though 
it  has  been  said  in  prevdous  notices,  of 
the  excellence  of  Sir  George  Arthur’s 
translation. 


THE  PERSONAL  PAPERS  OF  LORD 

RENDEL.  Edited  by  F.  E.  Hamer. 

Ernest  Benn.  i8s. 

This  book  belongs  to  a  class  which  is 
apt  to  confront  the  reviewer  with  a 
divided  duty  between  his  author  and 
his  editor.  It  is  full  of  stufE  which 
clamours  for  quotation — shrewd  judg¬ 
ments  upon  people  of  importance  in 
their  day,  revealing  anecdotes,  dis¬ 
covered  secrets — good  “  copy  ”  from 
the  newsman’s  point  of  view  at  every 
turn.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
much  more  than  a  collection  of  stories 
and  ”  revelations  ”  ;  and  to  represent 
it  in  that  light  would  be  to  do  flagrant 
injustice  to  a  work  of  rare  and  dignified 
savour.  For  the  character  reflected  in 
every  one  of  these  reminiscences  is  that 
of  a  man  of  high  honour,  wide  culture, 
and  sound  practical  conunonsense,  mov¬ 
ing  with  credit  and  integrity  through  a 
maze  of  conflicting  interests  and  ambi¬ 
tions  ;  while  the  picture  of  the  political 
history  of  his  time,  here  rescued  from 
note  books  and  personal  papers,  does 
much  to  confirm  the  conviction  that, 
taken  in  the  large,  the  Victorian  age  in 
politics  was  one  of  deep  responsibility, 
sincere,  devoted  service,  and  impreg¬ 
nable  patriotism  among  its  leading 
spirits  and  dictators. 

It  is  seventeen  years  since  Lord 
Rendel  died,  and  these  papers  have 
already  been  too  long  withheld  from 
print.  They  consist  partly  of  a  narra¬ 
tive,  begun  but  never  finished,  of 
Rendel’s  relations  with  Gladstone  be¬ 
tween  1880  and  1898,  partly  of  extracts 
from  a  diary,  and  partly  of  letters. 
From  the  first  moment  that  they  met 
Gladstone  took  a  fancy  to  Rendel,  and 
very  soon  he  was  seeking  the  younger 
man's  advice  upon  all  sorts  of  prickly 
problems.  Gladstone  was  struck  at 
once  by  Rendel’s  ”  incessant  self¬ 
repression  and  self-sacrifice  ”  ;  he  felt 
that  he  had  here  a  supporter  whom  he 
could  trust  to  have  no  axe  to  grind; 
and,  no  doubt,  he  allowed  that  shy  and 
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retiring  urbanity  to  stand  unfairly 
between  Rendel  and  the  Cabinet  rank, 
to  which  he  was  so  eminently  entitled, 
but  which  he  was  never  permitted  to 
enjoy. 

Meanwhile,  Rendel  made  the  best  of 
his  confidence,  and  these  note  books 
simply  glitter  with  intimate  glimpses 
into  the  secret  politics  of  the  time. 
There  is  a  striking  account  of  Glad¬ 
stone’s  arrival  in  London,  after  the 
bursting  of  the  Pamell-O’Shea  bomb¬ 
shell  ;  the  Grand  Old  Man  was  shaken 
to  his  base,  and  quivering  with  apjMre- 
hension.  There  are  particularly  valu¬ 
able  notes  upon  the  disaster  to  Gordon 
at  Khartoum,  with  searching  reference 
to  the  attitude  of  Lord  Wolseley  and 
Lord  Hartington.  Lord  Rendel  shows 
his  astuteness  in  attributing  to  Queen 
Victoria  the  rather  imfortimate  step  of 
inviting  Lord  Rosebery  to  assume  the 
Liberal  leadership  ;  it  was  kept  a  secret 
at  the  time,  but  later  information 
confirms  his  suspicions.  The  political 
consequences  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s 
catastrophe  are  revealed  from  various 
points  of  view,  and  there  is  much  of 
importance  on  Welsh  Disestablishment, 
as  seen  behind  the  curtain  with  the 
penetrating  gaze  of  “  The  Member  for 
Wales.” 

The  partial  portraits  of  celebrities 
are  swift  and  emphatic.  Gladstone,  of 
course,  fills  the  centre  of  the  stage,  and 
the  purity  of  his  public  life  is  continu¬ 
ally  vindicated.  "  No  public  man,” 
Lord  Rendel  declares,  “  ever  faced 
unpopularity  with  more  indifference,  or 
suffered  it  with  more  dignity.”  For 
John  Morley  the  diarist  had  the  same 
high  esteem ;  but  the  then  Duke  of 
Devonshire  is  dismissed  as  "  totally 
without  the  desire  to  please,  appearing 
quite  emotionless,  and  without  a 
spark  of  poetry  or  chivalry  in  his 
composition,”  while  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain  comes  in  for  some  very  frank 
criticism  indeed. 

Still,  whether  he  blames  or  praises. 
Lord  Rendel  shows,  in  all  his  judgments. 


a  broad-minded  tolerance  that  springs 
from  a  wide  sympathy  with  human 
nature,  and  from  an  int^;rity  of  aim 
and  outlook  which  never  yields  to 
petty  instincts  or  ambitions.  It  was 
his  way  to  judge  a  man  by  what  he 
was,  not  by  what  he  said.  A  notable 
instance  is  afforded  by  the  respect  he 
manifested  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  his 
most  unpopular  days ;  and,  throughout 
his  comments,  he  shows  himself  loth  to 
attribute,  either  to  a  colleague  or  an 
opponent,  motives  or  impulses  which 
were  suspected  rather  than  proved. 
In  short.  Lord  Rendel  was  a  true 
English  "  gentleman  ”  of  a  type  happily 
not  yet  extinct,  and  a  typical  politician 
of  an  age  in  which  politics  were  still  the 
natural  and  congenial  sphere  of  men 
of  honour,  courageous  and  unashamed. 

Arthur  Waugh. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  CHINESE 
REVOLUTION,  by  Arthur  N.  Hol¬ 
combe.  Knopf,  ys.  6d. 

The  lectures  given  by  Professor  Hol¬ 
combe  at  Boston  early  last  year,  and 
now  in  book  form,  deserve  a  wide 
welcome.  There  is  no  more  interesting 
speculation  than  to  see  what  the 
Nationalists  (a  far  wider  body  than  the 
assertive  Kuomintang)  will  make  of 
China.  So  far,  they  have  made  a  sad 
mess  of  it.  Nevertheless,  Nanking,  for 
all  its  faults,  stands  definitely  for 
something  new,  which  thoughtful  men 
approve.  The  spirit  of  the  Chinese 
revolution  might  be  defined  as  a  sense 
of  common  nationality  hitherto  un¬ 
known.  Much  reform  is  needed  in  the 
Nationalist  system  and  much  dead 
wood  must  be  cut  out,  but  this  idea  is 
spreading  and  deepening  in  ail  educated 
classes.  Professor  Holcombe  associates 
different  phases  of  the  revolution  with 
different  personalities,  though  he  says 
quite  truly  that  ”  the  forces  with  which 
they  are  associated  are  far  stronger  than 
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any  individual " ;  by  this  means  he  THE  APPLE  CART :  A  Political 


gives  a  lucid  account  of  the  various 
currents  at  work,  although  one  cannot 
always  agree  with  his  conclusions.  He 
is  hard  on  Chiang  Kai-shek  in  coupling 
his  name  with  the  military  spirit. 
Though  he  has  fought  several  wars, 
Chiang  is  far  more  statesman  than 
soldier.  His  supreme  service  to  China, 
the  repudiation  of  Communism,  neces¬ 
sitated  the  use  of  force  ;  but  without  it 
China  might  have  gone  all  Red.  And 
although  he  may  yet  have  to  play  the 
Cromwell  to  the  Kuomintang  junta  in 
Nanking,  one  does  not  see  him  as 
military  dictator.  One  must  also  demur 
to  Professor  Holcombe’s  apparent  view 
of  Mr.  T.  V.  Soong’s  position  as  Minister 
of  Finance.  It  was  not  the  Chinese 
bankers  who  made  him  their  represen¬ 
tative  in  the  Government  but  “  T.V.” 
who  has  striven  to  get  the  best  brains 
of  the  business  class  brought  into 
active  co-operation  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  the  only  source  of  stability. 
This  may  be  attained  through  the 
District  Assemblies  to  which  the  Kuo¬ 
mintang  are  said  at  last  to  have  agreed. 
Many  will  think  there  is  too  much  hero- 
worship  in  Professor  Holcombe’s  other¬ 
wise  most  interesting  pages  on  Dr.  Sun 
Yat-sen.  The  latter’s  “  chief  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  theory  of  political  educa¬ 
tion,”  we  read,  was  that  ”  all  citizens 
should  be  educated  for  citizenship,  only 
those  who  are  naturally  fit  should  be 
educated  for  statesmanship.”  Who  will 
decide  which  is  which  ?  This  doctrine 
actually  is  the  negation  of  republicanism 
and  has  directly  led  to  that  tyraimy  of 
the  Kuomintang,  which  is  one  of  the 
great  problems  of  to-day.  As  a  political 
thinker,  Sim  Yat-sen  was  a  very 
doubtful  quantity ;  his  value  lay  in 
his  imwearied  courage  and  the  vision  of 
a  new  China,  which  he  set  before  his 
countrymen.  The  book  is  enlivened 
with  sketches  of  leading  men  of  the 
Revolution,  not  omitting  the  meteoric 
Borodin,  another  of  Moscow’s  broken 
vessels.  O.  M.  Green. 


Extravaganza,  by  Bernard  Shaw. 

Constable.  5s. 

THE  THEATRE  OF  MY  HEART. 

by  Geofibey  AVhitworth.  Gollancz. 

2S.  6d. 

The  Apple  Cart  was  produced  at  the 
Malvern  Festival  of  1929  and  taken 
to  Birmingham ;  it  then  enjoyed  in 
London  so  long  a  run  that  most  serious 
playgoers  had  the  chance  to  see  it 
either  as  inhabitants  of,  or  as  visitors 
to,  these  towns.  Furthermore,  it  has 
since  been  on  tow:,  so  that  the  play 
hardly  needs  discussion  now.  What  is 
new  is  the  jareface.  The  piece  was  not 
a  major  (xoduct  of  its  author’s.  After 
Saint  Joan  and  Back  to  Methuselah  it 
came  rather  like  a  Greek  satiric  drama 
at  the  end  of  some  magnoperative 
trilogy.  The  preface,  too,  is  not  a 
major  preface.  The  greater  part  of  it 
is  a  reprint  of  an  address  on  Democracy 
broad^t  by  Mr.  Shaw  in  1929.  It  is 
a  useful  summary  of  the  doubts  about 
democracy  felt  by  intelligent  peojde, 
but  it  is  important  to  realise  that  Mr. 
Shaw,  although  he  poked  his  fun  at 
the  democratic  ministers  with  the 
license  that  is  the  right  of  one  who 
avowedly  labels  his  criticism  an 
**  extravaganza,”  did  not  sum  up  in 
favour  of  Mussolinist  short  cuts.  Mr. 
Shaw  knows  perfectly  well  that  any¬ 
body  can  pick  holes  in  the  working  of 
representative  government ;  the  job  is 
either  to  repair  it  or  replace  it.  He 
comes  down  strongly  on  the  side  of 
repairs.  "  Our  obsolete  little  internal 
frontiers  must  be  obliterated  and  our 
units  of  local  government  enlarged  to 
dimensions  compatible  with  the  recent 
prodigious  advances  in  facility  of  com¬ 
munication  and  co-operation.”  All 
this  might  be  an  extract  from  a 
pamphlet  written  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells 
thirty  years  ago.  New  Shaw  is  but  old 
Fabian  writ  otherwise.  His  preface  is, 
perhaps,  most  interesting  for  its  ex- 
l^anation  of  the  constant  allusions  in 
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the  play  to  Breakages,  Ltd.,  by  which 
is  meant  all  those  forces  of  industrial 
conservatism  which  hate  a  new  inven¬ 
tion.  The  machine-wreckers  of  the 
early  nineteenth  centiuy  have  their 
modem  counterpart  in  the  vested 
interests  of  to-day,  both  employers  and 
employed,  who  resent  and  oppose  a 
simplification  of  industrial  technique 
because  it  means  simplifying  plants 
and  jobs  out  of  existence. 

Mr.  Shaw's  preface,  like  his  play,  has 
plenty  of  sting  in  it.  Were  it  sug¬ 
gested  for  the  repertory  of  an  English 
National  Theatre  there  might  be  a 
rumpus.  The  democratic  zealots  would 
complain  that  a  public  institution  was 
being  used  for  the  mockery  of  their 
gods.  (In  Dresden  the  play  was 
actually  banned  on  these  grounds.) 
Is  that  an  argument  against  a  National 
Theatre  ?  I  think  it  a  slight  argument 


only,  and  Mr.  Geoffrey  Whitworth, 
who  has  given  os  a  fascinating  book  of 
confession  about  his  faith  in  dramatic 
art,  and  particularly  in  the  need  for 
its  public  recognition  and  support, 
would  probably  agree  that  the  National 
Theatre,  for  which  he  has  so  faithfully 
striven,  would  be  a  Theatre  of  the 
Centre ;  it  would  have  to  make  its 
compromises  as  the  |Mice  of  its  status. 
But  status,  granted  to  the  drama  as  to 
painting,  music,  and  letters  in  all  other 
European  conununities,  is  exactly  what 
drama  needs  in  this  country.  Mr.  Whit¬ 
worth  makes  the  plea  for  status,  not 
to  give  the  drama  pomp  and  ceremony, 
but  to  give  it  security  and  encourage¬ 
ment.  In  England  the  art  of  the 
theatre  occupies  a  perilous  comer  in 
the  huge  industry  of  entertainment. 
That  it  deserves  something  better  is 
Mr.  Whitworth’s  deep-rooted  belief. 

Ivor  Brown. 


Ready  Feb.  6/A.  At  all  Booksellers  and  Libraries. 

THE  SHORN  LAMB 

By  WILLIAM  J.  LOCKE 

In  this,  his  last  novel,  completed  shortly  before  his  death, 

Mr.  Locke  returns  to  the  mood  and  spirit  of  "  The  Beloved 
Vagabond.”  It  is  the  story  of  the  impersonation  of  a  twin 
brother,  and  in  this  case  the  “  shorn  lamb  "  only  escapes 
from  the  icy  blasts  of  destitution  to  fall  into  the  hopeless 
entanglements  of  mistaken  identity.  The  development  of 
the  plot  is  typically  Locke,  delightfully  unfolding  to  its 
proper  conclusion  and  touched  with  that  urbanity,  humour 
and  pathos  which  have  made  his  stories  so  irresistible. 

7/6  net. 

JOHN  LANE  THE  BODLEY  HEAD  LTD. 
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AN  AMERICAN  POET 

by  C.  Henry  Warren 


THE  COLLECTED  POEMS  OF 

ROBERT  FROST.  Loitgmans.  15s. 

It  may  at  first  seem  strange  that, 
among  the  modem  poets  of  the  rural 
scene,  one  of  the  best  should  be  an 
American.  We  are  apt,  at  this  distance, 
to  picture  America  as  niainly  mechani¬ 
cal  and  wholly  sophisticated.  The 
smoke  of  the  Pittsburgh  chimneys, 
however,  leaves  a  few  blue  patches  in 
the  skies  over  there ;  and,  to  the 
sensitive  imagination,  those  patches 
may  well  shine  the  brighter  for  the 
prevailing  black.  By  sheer  force  of 
reaction,  therefore,  America  might 
have  brought  forth  a  rural  poet  fit  to 
compare  with  the  best.  But  it  was  not 
rebelliousness  against  a  surrmmding 
sophistication  that  made  Robert  Frost 
into  a  rural  poet :  he  sings  of  the 
country  because  it  is  in  his  blood,  and 
he  preferably  chooses  coimtry  folk  for 
his  characters  because  they  are  the 
people  he  best  understands.  He  is,  in 
fact,  as  remote  from  those  Pittsburgh 
chimneys  as  any  poet  living  in  the 
greener  fastnesses  of  Europe.  Save 
that  the  landscape  of  his  poetry  is  as 
likely  to  disclose  a  maple  as  an  elm,  a 
bear  as  a  fox,  or  an  oven-bird  as  a  lark, 
it  mitjht  almost  be  of  England  that  he 
is  singing.  Moreover,  his  voice  is  twin  to 
that  of  our  own  late  Edward  Thomas, 
of  all  poets  the  most  English,  and  of 
all  our  rural  poets  the  most  native 
and  sincere.  The  wonder  is,  therefore, 
that  he  has  remained  so  long  unadmired 
in  this  country.  A  few  of  his  poems,  it 
is  true,  have  stolen  by  stealth  into  out 
anthologies,  but  for  the  most  part  his 
work  is  almost  unknown. 

It  is  with  the  greater  pleasure,  then, 
that  we  hail  the  appearance  in  England 
of  his  collected  poems :  a  stout  volume 
handsomely  produced.  Here  is  our 


chance  at  last  to  make  friends  with  one 
of  the  friendliest  of  all  modem  poets : 

“Whose  woods  these  are  I  think  I  know. 
His  house  is  in  the  village  though  ; 
He  will  not  see  me  stopping  here 
To  watch  his  woods  fill  up  with  snow. 
My  little  horse  must  think  it  queer 
To  stop  without  a  farmhouse  near 
Between  the  woods  and  frozen  lake 
The  darkest  evening  of  the  year. 

He  gives  his  harness  bells  a  shake 
To  ask  if  there  is  some  mistake. 

The  only  other  sound’s  the  sweep 
Of  easy  wind  and  downy  flake 

The  woods  are  lovely  dark  and  deep ; 
But  I  have  promises  to  keep 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep : 

And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep.” 

To  call  him  the  Wordsworth  of  our  time 
is  perhaps  to  put  a  false  complexion  on 
his  work  and  so,  in  these  unmoralising 
and  unphilosophic  days,  to  drive  the 
intending  reader  ofi  the  track.  Frost’s 
poetry  is  as  direct  and  unmoral  as  the 
song  of  a  bird.  He  has  no  theories 
about  life — 01,  i^  he  has,  he  never  lets 
them  betray  him  into  a  hint  of 
didacticism.  And  he  has  a  blessed 
sense  of  humour  such  as  Wordsworth, 
alas  !  never  knew.  It  is  to  Wordsworth, 
nevertheless,  that  he  can  be  most 
worthily  compared :  a  Wordsworth 
bom  (if  such  could  be  imagined)  in  the 
spontaneous  air  of  America  and  un¬ 
shackled  by  any  notions  about  the 
mission  of  the  poet.  Frost  is  to-day 
(w  e  believe)  a  lecturer,  but  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  he  was  once  a  farmer ; 
and  those  moods  and  facets  of  nature 
w’hich,  to  others,  are  merely  evocative 
of  a  vague  spiritual  nostalgia,  are  to 
him  so  inherently  fraught  with  symbols 
that,  in  picturing  them,  his  poems 
convey  their  transcendental  meaning 
as  naturally  as  a  clover-head  exhales  its 
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FICTION 

THE  LIMESTONE  TREE  hy  Joseph  Hergesheimer 

Returning  to  the  style  of  The  Three  Black  Pem^Sy  Joseph  Hergesheimer 
has  here  described  the  splendid  chronicle  of  a  family  through  a  hundred 
years  of  loving,  fighting  and  hard  living.  {February  loth)  ys.  6d. 

TIME  REGAINED  by  Marcel  Proust 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  announce  that  Mr.  Stephen  Hudson,  vrho 
was  closely  conneaed  with  Proust  in  his  lifetime,  has  completed  the 
translation  of  the  last  volume  of  ^  La  Recherche  du  Temps  Perdu,  and  that 
it  will  appear  on  February  24th  in  a  strictly  limited  edition  of  1250  copies 
on  a  rag  paper,  bound  u^orm  with  the  previous  volumes.  21s. 

REARGUARD  by  Compton  Pakenham 

This  long  novel  traces,  without  satire  or  sentiment  and  with  considerable 
humour,  the  history  of  the  Langdale  family,  from  Geoffrey’s  arrival  in 
Shanghai  in  1879  in  virtual  exile,  to  his  return  to  England  during  the  War 
and  Im  subsequent  assumption  of  an  earldom.  (Published)  7s.  6d. 

THE  GLASS  KEY  by  Dashiell  Hammett 

“  A  very  rare  literary  phenomenon — 2  detective  story  by  a  real  detective,” 
said  T^  Evening  Standard  at  the  head  of  its  Editorial  on  The  Maltese 
Fcdcon,  this  author’s  previous  novel.  (Published)  7s.  6d. 

GENERAL 

THE  LIFE  OF  J.  PIERPONT  MORGAN  ly  J.  Winkler 

‘‘Mr.  Winkler’s  brilliant  biography — eloquent  and  outspoken — of  a 
plutocrat  whose  pride  increased  with  his  prestige — more  entertaining  than 
any  novel.” — Morning  Post.  (Published)  15s.  Illustrated. 

THE  HUMAN  BODY  ly  Logan  Cleadening,  M.D. 

A  revised  and  cheaper  edition  of  a  very  readable  but  accurate  book,  with 
over  too  illustrations,  originally  published  at  25s.  “  This  book  deserves 
high  praise,  for  it  illuminates  a  mass  of  complex  knowledge  simply  and 
adequately.” — Times  Lit.  Supp.  (Published)  los.  6d. 

TESTAMENT  OF  A  CRITIC  by  George  Jean  Nathan 

The  fundamental  critical  faiths  and  doctrines  of  America’s  foremost 
dramatic  critic,  set  down  in  his  own  lively  fashion.  (Published)  7s.  6d. 

THE  CIVILISATIONS  OF  THE  EAST  by  Rene  Grousset 

VOLUME  I— THE  NEAR  AND  MIDDLE  EAST. 

The  first  volume  of  this  authoritative  work  on  the  history  of  Asiatic  arts  is 
of  special  interest  in  view  of  the  Exhibition  of  Persian  Art.  It  begins  with 
the  prehistoric  art  and  goes  on  to  deal  with  the  pre-Islamic  art  of  Persia, 
the  art  of  Arabia,  and  the  Islamic  art  of  Persia  and  Turkey.  With  over 
300  illustrations.  {February  10th)  25s. 
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scent.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  little 
lyric  with  which  this  fat  book  opens  : — 
'*  I’m  going  out  to  clean  the  pasture 
spring ; 

I’ll  only  stop  to  rake  the  leaves  away 

(And  wait  to  watch  the  water  clear, 
I  may) ; 

I  sh’n’t  be  gone  long. — ^You  come  too. 

I’m  going  out  to  fetch  the  little  calf 

That’s  standing  by  the  mother.  It’s 
so  young, 

It  totters  when  she  licks  it  with  her 
tongue. 

I  sh’a’nt  be  gone  long. — You  come 
too.” 

It  is  so  simple  and  shy  and  direct  that, 
like  the  run  of  a  deer,  it  seems  effort¬ 
less  ;  Similarly,  when  it  comes  to  those 
longer  narrative  poems,  wherein  he  lays 
bare  the  emotional  lives  of  humble  men 
and  women.  Frost  is  so  sure  of  his 
groimd  that,  unlike  the  imal  poets 
among  our  own  ”  Georgians,”  he  can 
afford  to  stand  aside  and  let  those 
men  and  women  tell  their  stories  in 
their  own  words.  Indeed,  it  is  even  a 
fault  with  him  that  the  conversation  of 
his  characters  can  occasionally  descend 
to  the  level  of  the  banal.  As  a  rule, 
however,  he  shows  himself  too  good  a 
craftsman  to  let  his  search  for  a  proper 
simplicity  lead  him  astray ;  just  as  he 
is  too  weU  versed  in  the  essential 
nobility  of  the  country  heart  to  offend 
by  sentimentality.  Besides,  as  "  Mend¬ 
ing  Wall  ”  can  testify,  there  is  always 
that  native  humour  of  his  to  keep  him 
sane : — 

”...  He  only  says,  '  Good  fences 
make  good  neighbours.’ 

Spring  is  the  mischief  in  me,  and  I 
wonder 

If  I  could  put  a  notion  in  his  head : 

*  Why  do  they  make  good  neighbours? 
Isn’t  it 

Where  there  are  cows  ?  But  here 
there  are  no  cows. 

Before  I  built  a  wall  I’d  ask  to  know 

What  1  was  walling  in  or  walling  out. 

And  to  whom  I  was  like  to  give 
offence. 


Something  there  is  that  doesn’t  love 
a  wall. 

That  wants  it  down.*  I  could  say 
'  Elves  ’  to  him. 

But  it’s  not  elves  exactly,  and  I’d 
rather 

He  said  it  for  himself.  I  see  him 
there 

Bringing  a  stone  grasped  firmly  by 
the  top 

In  each  hand,  like  an  old-stone 
savage  armed. 

He  moves  in  darkness  as  it  seems  to 
me. 

Not  of  woods  only  and  the  shade  of 
trees. 

He  ^vill  not  go  behind  his  father’s 
saying. 

And  he  likes  having  thought  of  it  so 
well 

He  says  again  *  Good  fences  make 
good  neighbours.’  ” 

From  all  of  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  nothing  "  modem  ”  about  the 
poetry  of  Robert  Frost.  In  a  land 
and  time  where  experimentalism  in 
poetry  is  the  order  of  the  day,  he 
remains  apart,  a  poet  treading  with  his 
own  particular  gait  along  familiar 
ways.  An  American,  writing  in  the 
twentieth  century  and  possessed  with 
extraordinary  genius,  he  might  have 
made  his  poetry  a  trumpet-call  to 
advance ;  but 

”  I  shall  be  telling  this  with  a  sigh 

Somewhere  ages  and  ages  hence: 

Two  roads  diverged  in  a  wood,  and 
I— 

I  took  the  one  less  travelled  by. 

And  that  has  made  all  the  difference." 

To  be  understood  and  appreciated  by 
one’s  contemporaries  is  held  by  some 
as  a  sign  of  an  inferior  genius ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  those  among 
us  who  count  it  a  commendable  thing 
to  have  understood  the  limits  of  one’s 
grasp,  and  to  have  culled,  within  that 
orbit,  whatever  perfect  flowers  the 
seasonable  moods  of  the  spirit  have 
offered. 
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IN  DEFENCE  OF  SENSUALITY, 
by  John  Cowper  Powys.  GoUancz. 
7s.  W. 

There  was  recently  a  Salvation  Army 
poster  which  read ;  "  Stop  the  next 
Army  man  you  meet  and  ask  him  for 
his  latest  spiritual  experience.”  Imagi¬ 
nation  withdrew  appalled  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  ;  yet,  on  a  higher  plane,  an  equally 
incoherent  prospect  faces  one  in  Mr. 
Powys’s  book.  Too  unctuous  for  hedon¬ 
ism,  he  is  only  incidentally  concerned 
with  sensuality  or  sensuousness.  He  is 
a  m5^tic  hitching  his  clay-daubed 
wagon  to  a  star,  and  a  little  uncertain 
which  is  which.  It  is  hard  to  know 
what  to  say  about  his  doctrine  except 
that  we  ought  not  to  scorn  the 
experience  of  any  man  but  only  his 
lack  of  art  in  interpreting  it.  And  Mr. 
Powys’s  experience  is  expounded  with 
such  a  gluttonous  excess  of  verbiage, 
with  such  a  ranting  melodrama  of 
metaphor  and  sentimentality,  with 
such  a  surfeit  of  milk  and  honey  in  the 
promised  land,  that  the  many  sound, 
persuasive  things  in  his  book  are  made 
almost  invisible.  His  repetitions  are 
preposterous.  The  essential  points 
might  have  been  made  in  30  pages,  and 
have  been  stated  in  as  many  lines  by 
the  poets. 

There  are  more  people  in  the  world 
willing  to  hear  exhortations  to  praise 
life,  than  to  stay  away  and  praise 
it.  And  the  mystic  has  this  advantage, 
that  his  words  may  be  made  to  mean 
everything  or  nothing.  You  take  them, 
as  5rou  take  Blake,  not  as  a  food,  but 
as  a  purgative.  Mr.  Ppwys  aims  at  the 
obliteration  of  the  active,  human  self 
in  the  effort  to  melt  into  a  state  of 
peaceful  effortless  rapture ;  some¬ 
thing  that  is  ours,  according  to  Mr. 
Powys,  when  we  are  aware  of  the 
extreme  points  of  sanctity  and  v^eta- 
tion,  the  stars  and  the  Saurian  mud. 
For  him  there  is  what  (defying 
ti^cule)  he  calls  the  ”  icthyosaurus  ego 
"■ith  atavistic  reminiscences  that  go 
back  to  the  vegetable  world,  and  the 


rock-world,  and  with  prophetic  pre¬ 
monitions  .  .  .  that  go  fonvard  to  the 
super-men  of  the  future.”  And  it  is 
only  when  we  sink  our  consciousness  into 
this  loneliness  of  the  spirit — maybe 
after  much  wrestling  with  ”  life  ” 
— that  true  unfevered  hairiness,  which 
should  be  our  aim,  is  experienced. 
Blessed  are  the  lonely  in  spirit. 

But  what  is  this  teaching  but  that 
old  and  essentially  sterile  spiritual  mas¬ 
turbation  of  the  mystics  ?  Why  this 
inhibiting  of  man's  instinctive  gre¬ 
gariousness  and  love  of  action  ?  Ex¬ 
cellent  to  attack  utilitarianism,  but 
how  can  Mr.  Pow}^  assume  that  human 
nature  when  active  is  only  "  acquisitive, 
spiteful,  hot  and  feverish  ”  ?  He  asks, 
rhetorically,  what  difference  to  our 
essential  happiness  could  be  made  by 
the  invention  of  machines  to  take  us, 
for  example,  to  the  moon.  The 
question  is  absurd.  The  difference  is 
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Being  selections  from  the  Mathnawi  ” 
of  JaUl-ud-Din  Rural,  translated  with 
an  introduction  by  R.  A.  Nicholson, 
Sir  Thomas  Adams  Professor  of  Arabic 
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famous  mystic  poem,  the  ”  Mathnawi," 
written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  has 
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enormous  to  the  essential  happiness  of 
the  inventor.  An  inventor  invents 
because  he  must  and  his  happiness  is  in 
the  act  not  in  its  exploitation.  Mr. 
Powys  is  merely  pretending  that  that 
half  of  life  which  does  not  please  him 
is  without  significance.  "  Democratic 
humour,”  he  sa5rs  in  one  of  many 
onslaughts  on  the  breed,  ”  is  the 
spleen  of  the  normal  in  the  presence  of 
the  abnormal.”  It  is  also  the  pin 
that  pricks  spiritual  flabbiness  in  high 
places. 

Yet  one’s  strictures  on  Mr.  Powys 
are  caused  in  the  main  by  the  excesses 
of  his  maimer  rather  than  by  the 
vagueness  of  his  matter.  For  there 
is  to  be  discovered  in  his  book  a  certain 
stoicism,  a  tragic  sense,  and  a  poetic 
delight  in  life  and  acceptance  of  it 
which  make  the  reading  of  such 
passages  ai  stimulating,  beneficial  task. 

V.  S.  Pritchett. 


VULGARITY  IN  LITERATURE: 

Digressions  from  a  Theme,  by  Aldous 

Huxley.  Chatto  &  Windus.  2s. 

This  is  a  brilliant  essay,  perhaps  the 
best  that  Mr.  Huxley  has  written.  The 
only  fault  that  I  can  find  with  it  is 
that  Mr.  Huxley  tends  to  go  to  life 
rather  than  literature  for  his  examples 
of  vulgarity.  Hence  perhaps  the 
title  Digressions  from  a  Theme.  The 
signet-flashers  and  triumphant  par¬ 
venus  have  their  literary  equivalents  ; 
nature's  ”  non-gentleman,”  as  Mr. 
Huxley  calls  him,  may  be  your  neigh¬ 
bour  at  dinner,  or,  in  calf  and  morocco, 
he  may  take  up  a  yard  of  your  shelves. 
The  only  writers  whom  Mr.  Huxley 
discusses  at  any  length  are  Dickens 
and  Poe ;  he  gives  a  few  lines  each  to 
Balzac,  Baudelaire  and  D’Annunzio. 
But  his  digressions  are  lively  and 
pointed  and  never  merely  a  rambling 
away  from  the  subject. 

Almost  any  page  could  be  quoted  to 
illustrate  the  subtlety  and  penetration 


of  the  argument.  The  reader  naturally 
asks :  What  do  you  mean  by  vul¬ 
garity  ?  And  Mr.  Huxley  answers 
briefly : 

"  It  is  vulgar,  in  literature,  to  make 
a  display  of  emotions  which  you  do 
not  naturally  have,  but  think  you 
ought  to  have,  because  all  the  l^t 
people  have  them.  It  is  also  vulgar 
(and  this  is  the  more  common  case) 
to  have  emotions,  but  to  express 
them  so  badly,  with  so  many  too 
many  protestings,  that  you  seem  to 
have  no  natural  feelings,  but  to  be 
merely  fabricating  emotions  by  a 
process  of  literary  forgery.  Sincerity  ■ 
in  art,  as  I  have  pointed  out  else-  ^ 
where,  is  mainly  a  matter  of  talent.” 
Now  most  people’s  answer  would 
have  stopped  with  the  first  sentence; 
but  see  how  far  Mr.  Huxley  has  taken 
us  1  It  is  true,  though  at  first  sight 
disturbing,  that  sincerity  in  life  and  in 
art  are  quite  different  things — as  one 
should  know  from  reading  devotional 
verse  or  lovers’  twaddle.  Indeed,  the 
more  one  examines  his  statement,  the 
more  obvious  it  becomes.  That  is  a 
good  test.  Many  epigrams  surprise  or 
tickle  the  palate,  but  do  not  survive 
their  face- value  ;  scratch  the  paint  off 
and  you  either  find  nothing,  or  some  ' 
obvious  lie  masquerading  as  truth.  In 
the  course  of  this  book  Mr.  Huxley  \ 
says  many  surprising  things,  which  he  * 
does  not  wait  to  justify.  His  asser-  I 
tions  that  Dickens’s  jollity  is  often 
pathological,  that  Keats’s  love  letters 
are  never  vulgar,  that  Flaubert  was 
never  guilty  of  ostentation  (what  else 
are  parts  of  Salammbo  ?)  provoke  the 
inquisitive  reader  to  run  hard  with 
Mr.  Huxley.  If  one  lags  for  a  moment 
he  may  suddenly  dart  down  a  lane,  V 
and  it  will  mean  a  cross-coimtry  f 
scramble  to  come  up  with  him  again,  l 
I  have  read  few  more  provocative  and  I 
entertaining  essays  which  at  the  same  I 
time  give  so  distinct  and  individual  a  I 
view  of  their  subject.  | 

G.  W.  Stonier.  | 
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SELECTED  FICTION 


by  L.  A.  G.  Strong 


THE  KNIFE,  by  Paedar  O’Donnell,  quick  narrative  are  admirable,  but 

Cape.  7s.  6rf.  his  descriptions — his  set  pieces — are 

CORDUROY,  by  Adrian  BeU.  Cohden-  ineffective.  Compare  the  preliminaries 

Sanderson,  ys.  6d.  descrip- 

^TTT^  1-  •  tion  of  tfae  fight  itself.  Compare 

THE  SQUARE  CIRCLE  by  Denis  Chapter  Ninete^  with  the  Pn>Ce. 

Mackail.  Hodder&SlmgUon.  ys.M  j  should  guess  that  Mr.  O’DonneUhas 
Mr.  O’Donnell  has  written  a  fine  been  influenced  by  Mr.  O’Flaherty ; 
book.  I  Imow  of  no  record  from  but  Mr.  O’Flaherty,  being  a  man  of 
Ireland  during  the  last  twenty  years  genius,  with  his  riot  of  vivid  colours 
which  so  clearly  shows  the  terrible  produces  a  precise  composite  impres- 
senselessness  and  the  terrible  logic  of  sion.  His  method  is  not  to  be  imitated  ; 
the  struggles  that  set  one  man’s  hand  and  Mr.  O’Donnell,  as  the  rest  of  his 
against  another ;  the  compelling  power,  book  shows,  need  imitate  nobody  in 
and  the  essential  folly,  of  the  beliefs  the  wide  world. 

that  had  '*  long  roots  to  them.”  Corduroy  tells  how  its  author  (or  his 
Another  Irishman,  Canon  Townsend,  narrator)  went  as  apprentice  to  the 
has  recently  observed  that  Irishmen  good  Suffolk  farmer,  Mr.  Colville,  was 
are  spiritually  minded.  Mr.  O’Donnell 
proves  this  to  the  hilt.  The  fine 
qualities  of  faith,  the  courage  that 
holds  firm  to  the  death,  can  so  blind 
their  eyes  that  they  do  not  realise  the 
nature  of  the  things  they  do. 

When  the  Godfrey  Dhus  buy  Mont¬ 
gomerys,  a  farm  in  the  midst  of  a 
solid  Orange  district,  there  is  bound 
to  be  trouble :  trouble  which  involves 
Nuala,  the  daughter  of  the  house, 
involves  The  Knife,  Sam  Rowan, 

Billy  White,  Father  Bums,  the  whole 
district.  The  trouble  breaks  out  soon 
enough:  but  local  antagonisms  are 
caught  up  in  the  greater  trouble.  The 
last  chapters,  where  The  Knife  and 
Dr.  Heiuy  are  coiutmartialled  and 
lie  in  jail  awaiting  their  death,  touch 
a  very  high  level  indeed.  One  need 
not  know  how  much  Mr.  O’Donnell  has 
himself  been  through  to  realise  the 
authenticity  of  this  book. 

There  is  one  reservation,  which  I 
would  not  mention  did  not  Mr. 

O’Donnell’s  name  seem  likely  to  be 
bound  up  with  the  best  of  modem 
Irish  literature.  His  dialogue  and 
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finally  bought  a  farm  of  his  own.  To  a 
countiyman,  it  makes  delightful  read¬ 
ing — even  if  he  smile  now  and  then 
at  a  convert's  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Bell 
learned  his  job,  and  liked  it.  He  has  a 
quick  eye,  a  sense  of  humour,  and  no 
conceit.  He  is  the  practical  fanner, 
and  his  story  is  a  model  in  straight¬ 
forward,  objective  writing.  He  is  very 
sensitive  to  character,  and  has  the 
knack  of  making  his  reader  feel  at 
once  the  significance  of  people  encoun¬ 
tered  only  for  a  minute.  All  his 
experiences  are  well  told ;  the  ferreting 
and  the  hunt  could  hardly  be  told 
better. 

Mr.  Mackail’s  book  we  should  expect 
to  be  in  a  different  category.  The 
other  two  are  serious  records  of  life, 
but  Mr.  Mackail  (as  we  have  knowm 
him)  aims  principally  at  entertainment. 
After  reading  The  Square  Circle,  I  am 
not  so  sure.  Entertainment  there  is  in 
plenty,  and  the  same  power  of  pre¬ 
senting  certain  rather  simple-minded 
aspects  of  life  which  distinguished 
Greenery  Street :  but  there  is  something 
else. 

He  turned  his  head  and  kissed 
Mrs.  Bristow,  not  passionately,  but 
with  genuine  and  tested  affection. 
Just,  however,  as  his  cheek  was 
leaving  hers,  a  sudden  memory  of 
Miss  Carpenter  shot  across  the  back¬ 
ground  of  his  mind.  And  for  some 
reason  Mr.  Bristow  kissed  his  wife 
again. 

Mr.  Mackail's  previous  works  have 
not  been  exactly  rich  in  undertone ; 
and,  if  this  note  occurred,  it  escaped 
me.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  it  in  The 
Square  Circle.  Mr.  Mackail  is  an 
excellent  observer.  What,  in  its  way, 
could  be  better  than  this : — 

Colonel  Parkinthorpe  arrived  from 
his  friend  Jackson's  shoot  in  Scot¬ 
land,  with  dead  daws  and  feet  stick¬ 
ing  out  of  his  luggage ;  had  a 
\nolent  row  with  his  e.x-militarv 


butler  because  of  an  alleged  infernal 
smell  w'hich  was  ultimately  traced 
to  one  of  the  garages  at  the  back ; 
made  peace  with  the  same  long- 
suffering  and  red-faced  henchman ; 
wrote  a  number  of  actionable  letters 
to  the  supposed  instigators  of  the 
said  smeU  and  to  the  ground  land¬ 
lord  ;  and  so  rested,  still  breathing 
rather  loudly,  before  calling  up  the 
autumn  meeting  of  his  committee. 


By 

EMANUEL 

SWEDENBORG 


Problems  of  sex^are  met  with  everywhere. 
Swedenborg  wrote  thereon  with  insight,  s 
clean  mind,  a  sympathy  with  pe^le  in 
different  states  M  development.  He  saw 
that  sex  is  Qod-given ;  that,  rightly  used,  the 
related  gifts  of  man  and  woman  lead  to  the 
greatest  happiness.  The  ideal  relationship 
is  marriage,  which  alone  is  allowable  to  the 
Christian.  His  word  *  conjugial,’  in  place  of 
*  conjugal,'  is  now  recognis^  in  the  die* 
tionaries,  suggesting  a  spiritual  basis  as 
fundamental  to  true  union.  His  book 
**  Conjugial  Love  ”  is  in  two  sections :  I,  On 
Lovt  truly  Conjugial  and  it*  delights  ;  It,  On 
Scortatory  Love  and  its  insane  pleasures. 

Is  Cloth  Bisdiso,  SJ  X  5|,  5/" 
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